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Pranars the ſentiments contained in the follow- 
ing pages are not yet ſuthciently faſhionable to pro- 
cure them general favour; a long habit of not 
thinking a thing wrong gives it a ſuperficial ap- 
pearance of being right, and raiſes at firſt a for- 
midable outcry: in defence of cuſtom. But the 
tumult ſoon ſubſides. Time __ more converts 
than Reaſon.” J 

bs n tone and es 
rally the means of calling the right of it in que- 
ſtion, (and in matters too which never might have 
been thought of, had not the ſufferers been aggra- 
vated into the inquiry); and as the King of Eng- 
land hath undertaken, in his own right, to ſupport 


the Parliament in what he calls theirs; and as the 


good people of this country are grievouſly oppreſſed 
dy the combination, they have an undoubted pri- 
vilege to inquire into the pretentions of both, and 
and equally to reject the uſurpation of either. 
In the following ſheets,” the Author hath ſtudi- 

ouſly avoided every thing which is perſonal among 
ourſelves. Compliments, as well as cenſure, to 
individuals, make no part thereof. The wiſe, and 
the worthy, cogent. rer 


and 


* 


— — —_—_ _ — — — cz 
and thoſe whoſe ſentiments are injudicious, or un- 
friendly, will ceaſe of themſelves, unleſs too much 
pains are beſtowed vn their converfivn. . 
The cauſe of America is in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of all mankind. Many circumſtances have, 
and will ariſe, which ure not ſocal, but univerſal, 
and through which the principles of all lovers of 
mankind are affected, and in the event of which 
their affections are intereſted. The laying a coup- 
try deſolate with fire and word, detlarfmg war 
againft the natural rights of all mankind, and ex- 
tirpating che defenders thereof from the face of the 
earth, is the cbncern of every man to whom Na- 
tare band given the power of feeling; of which 
clals, Tegarileſs'of party cenifure, is he 7” er 
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Sun he Mg de dae as 
as to leave little 6r no diſtinction between them; whereas 
they are not oiſj different, but have different origins. So- 
ciety is produced by our wants, and government by our 
wickedneſs ; the former promotes var happineſs pyſitiveh, 
by uniting cur alte thou che latter negatively, by reftrain- 
creates diltinftions. The. firſt * a patron, the . 
3 302; 44489; ©] 34 * — 
, in e Rite, i Tein ht aA 
even in its beſt Tate, is but a neceffiry evil; in ts worſt 
ſtate, an intolerable one ; for, when we ſuffer, or are er- 
poſed to the fame miſeries by a government, -which we might 
expect in à country without governmint, our calamity 1 
heightened, by reflefting that we” furnith "the means by 
which we fuffer. Government, ike dreſs, is the badge of 
loſt nnocence f "the palaces of kings are bullt on the 
bf the bowers of paradiſe. ' For, were the impulſes © 
conſcience clear, uniform, and irrefiftibly obeyed, mau 
would need no other lawgiver ; but that not being ie bade, 
he finds it netefary to ſurrender up a part of his property 
to furniſh means for the protettion of the reft; and rh 
he is induced to do by the fame prudence which in 
other caſe adviſes him, "out of two tvs, i eee 


CSF - 
leaſt. Wherefore, ſecurity being the true deſign and end of 
government, it unanſwerably follows, that whatever form 
thereof appears moſt likely to enfure it to us with the leaſt 
expence and greateſt benefit, is preferable to all others. 

In order to gain a clear and juſt idea of the deſign and 
end of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number of per- 
ſons ſettled in ſome ſequeſtered part of the earth, unconnec- 
of any country, ur of the world. In this ſtate of natural li- 
| berty, ſociety will be their firſt thought. A thouſand 
motives will excite them thereto ; the ſtrength of one man 
is ſo unequal to his wants, and his mind ſo unfitted 
for perpetual ſolitude, that he is ſoon obliged to ſeek aſſiſ- 
tance and relief of another, who in his turn requires the 
ſame. Four or five united would be able to raiſe a tole- 


rable dwelling in the midſt of a wilderneſs; but one man 


compliſhing any thing; when he had felled his timber, he 
could not remove it, nor erect it after it was removed 
hunger in the mean time would urge him from his work, 
every different want call him a different way.—Diſeaſe, 
nay even misfortune, would be death; for, though mei- 
ther might be mortal, yet either would diſable him from 
living, and reduce him to a ſtate in which he might rather 
be ſaid to periſh than to die. 

Thus neceſſity, like a gravitating power, would ſoon 
form our newly arrived emigrants into ſociety, the recipro- 


cal bleffings of which would ſuperſede, and render the o- 


bligations of law and government unneceſſary, while they 
remained perfectiy juſt to each other; but, n nothing but 
heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unvoidably happen, 
that in proportion as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties 


of emigration, which bound them together in a common. 


cauſe, they will begin to relax in their duty and attach» 
ment to each other ; and this remiſſneſb will point out the 
neceflity of eſtabliſhing r 
diy the deſect of moral virtue. 
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c.rcaſe likewiſe; and the diſtance at which the members 


6790 
„es corteininit dees wih wſoedthem b Wes hong was 
der the branches of which the whole colony may aſſermble 
to deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable, 


T1ONs, and be enforced by no other penalty than public 
diſeſteem. In n 
ral right, will have 2 ſeat. . 

„7 


them to meet on every occaſion as at firſt, 'when their 
number was ſmiall, their habitatiohs near, and th& publie 
concerns fe and trifling. This will point out the con- 
be managed by a ſelect number choſen from the whole bo- 


dy, who are ſuppoſed to have the ſame concerns at ſtake 


which thoſe have who appointed them, and who will act in 
preſent. If the colony continue increaſing, it will become 
neoeſſary to augment the number of the - repreſentatiyes ; 
and, that the intereſt of every part of the colony may be at- 
tended to, it will be ſound beſt to divide the whole into 
convenient parts, each part ſending its proper number 
tereſt ſeparate from the . eleffors,” prudence will point out 
the neoeſſity of having elections oſten 3 becauſe, as the 6 
lelted might by that means return and mix again with the 
general body of ladors in a 'few- months, their fidelity to 
the public will be ſecured by the prudent reflection of not 
making 2 rod for themſelves. And, as this frequent inter- 


other z r 
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Iy, a mode rendered neceſſary by the inability of moral.vir« 
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tue to govern the world; here too is the dein and end 
of government, via. freedom and ſecuruy. And however 
our eyes may be daaaled with ſhow, or our ears deceived 
with ſound; however prejudire may warp our wills, or in- 
tereſt darken our underftanding, the fimple voice of na- 


ture and of reaſon: will ay, it is right ©! of 


I draw my idea of the form of. government from a prin« 
ciple in nature, which no art can overturn, vis. thatthe more 
fmple any thing is, the leſs liable it is to be difordered, and 
view, I offer a few remarks on the ſo much boaſted oonſtitu- 
tion of England. That it was noble for the dark and flaviſh 
times in which it was trected, i granted. When the world 
was over-run with tyranny, the leaft remove therefrom was a 
glorious riſque. But that it is imperfett, ſubject to con- 
vulſions, and incapable of ——— 
* is eaſily demonſtrated. 

- Abſolute governments, (hoogh the deer Ww . 
and have this advantage with them, that they are ſim- 
ple ; if the people fuffer, they know the head from which 
their ſuffering ſprings, know likewiſe the-remedy, and are 


. 


conftitution of England is fo exceedingly complex, that the 
nation may ſuffer for years together without being able to 
diſcover in which part the fault lies ; ſome will ſuy in one, 
and ſome in another, . 


viſe a different medicine. | 3-6 241 en ILY 


Io it is difficult to 2 enen 
n yet, if we will ſuffer ourſelves to examine the 
competent parts of the Engliſh conſtitution, we ſhall find 
rr 
pounded with ſome new repubiicun materias. 
(: mam remains of anarchicl tran in tho pr 
ſon of the Ling. | 46.1 l 
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not bewildered by a variety of cauſes and cures. But the 
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 Thirdly—The new republican materials in the perſons 
—— 8 


1 
The boo fd, by being ne 


m whereſore, in a-copfitutional ſenſe, they contri» - 


bute nothing towards the freedom. of the ſtate. » 


T0 ſay that) the conflitution- of England is a m of 


hed eee ee checking each other, is farcical ; 
. — EIIT 
dict io. Mo Nene nne uu © 

yt —— Fm / 10 AUT i a check whom the King 

— the King is nit to be trated withut beiby 
locked wfter; 2 ——_— 
proce inch — — 

*- Srondy/—That the Contimons, by" bdlng appointee 
— — ͤ.ÄNN 
than the Crom. 44 

. wikith: gives the Coitanoa; 


= power to'cheble che'-Kicg by with-Holding the fupplics, 


gives afterwards the King a power to check the Commons 
by empowering lum to reject their other bills; it again ſups - 


poſes'the King to be wiſer than thoſe whom it has r 
ſuppoſed to de wiier than him. A mere abſurdity! 


There i ſomething exceedingly ridioaidu inthe corps 5 


fition of monarchy ; it firſt enciudes a man from the means 
of information, yet empowers him to act i caſcs where the 
higheſt judgment is required The ftate of a King thats 
him from the world, yet the buſineſs of a King. requires him 
to know it thoroughly ; whetefore, the different parts, by 


unnaturally oppoling and deſtroying each other, prove the 
whole character to he abſuad an uſaleſa 1:9 0? 


Some vritcts have enpleinec the” Engliſh conftinition 


ext 7 expreſſions 


thus; The King, ſay they, is conc, the Role mother; 
the Peers are. an hotſe in behalf of the King, the Com- 
mon in behalf of the People 3 but tHis hach u the di. 


C 


(1) 


expreſſions be pleaſantly arranged, yet, when examined, 
they appear idle and ambiguous ; and it will ' always hap- 
pen, that the niceſt conſtruction that words are capable of, 
when applied to the deſcription of ſomething which either 
cannot exiſt, or is too incomprehenſible to be within the 
compaſs of deſcription, will be words of ſound” only; 
and, though they may amuſe the ear, they cannot inform 
the mind; for this explanation includes a previous queſtion, 
viz. How came the King by a power which the People are 
afraid to truſt, and always obliged to check? Such a 
power could not be the gift of a wiſe people ʒ neither can any 
power which needs checking be from God; yet the proviſion 
which the 1 makes ſuppoſes fuch bl arbor 
exiſt. N 

Due eee ene e eee 
ther cannot or will not accompliſh the end; and the whole 
affair is a felo de ſe; for, as the greater weight will always car- 
ry up the leſs, and as all the wheels of a machine are put 
in motion by one, it only remains to know which - power 


in the conſtitution has the moſt weight, for that will go- | 
vern ; and though the others, or a part of them, may clog, 


ſo long as they cannot ſtop it, their endeavours will be in- 
effectual z the firſt moving power will at laſt have its way, 
and what it wants in ſpeed, is ſupplied by time. 

| That the Crown is this overbearing part of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, needs not to be mentioned; and that it derives 
its whole conſequence merely from being the giver of places 
and penſions, is ſelf-evident ; wherefore, though we have 
been wiſe enough to ſhut and lock a door "againſt abſolute 
- monarchy, Ve, at the ſame time, have been ſooliſn enough 
to put the Crown in'poſſeffion of the Rey. D dose 
The prejudice of Enpliſhmen-in favour of their on go 
vernment, by Kings, Lords, and'Conimong, ariſes as much 


or more from national pride than reaſon. '' Individuals ave 
undoubtedly ſafer in England than in ſome other countries; 
mT Dos the low of Me 


"(197th 1 N | in 


wt ko & Mu 
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in Britain as in France ; with this difference, that, inftead 
of proceeding directly from his mouth, it is handed to the 
people under the moſt formidable ſhape of an Act of Par- 
liament. For the fate of Charles the — — 
Nis ů — M1 19 eee 

| Wherefore, laying afide all national pride and . 
— modes and ſorms, the plain truth is, it is 
wholly owing to the conſtitution of the people, and not to 
the conſtitution of A Ea — is not 
as oppreſſive in England as in Turkey. Wigan 
An inquiry into the conſtitutional ene 0 
formof government is at this time highly neceſſaryʒ for, as we 
are never in a proper condition of doing juſtice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of ſome leading par- 
tiality, ſo neither are we capable of doing it to ourſelves 
while we remain fettered with an obſtinate prejudice. And, 
as a man who is attached to a proſtitute is unfitted to 
chooſe or judge a wiſe, ſo any prepoſſeſom in favour of a 
— 
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originally equals AGIs tres 
tion, the equality could only be deſtroyed by ſome ſubſe- 


ing recourſe to the harſh and ill-ſounding names of op- 


preſſion and avarice. Oppreſſion is often the conſequence,” 


( #2 ) 
n — y makes him top timorons to be wealthy. . N 0] 
— — for: whicd 
is, the diſtinction of men into Kings and Sue- 
. oo TN 7hneae rar 
—— inte the world, ſo enalted above the reſt, 
: diſtinguiſhed like ſome nete ſpecies, is worth inguir- 
ing into, and whether they. are the means of happineſs or of 
* — — 24: 36 i $0157 £22508 lO 
3 0 of the world, according to the 1 
ch Was. there were no wars ; it is the pride of king: 
a Bing. bath enjoyed more peace ſur this laſt century than 
any of the monarchical governments in Europa. Antiqui- 
—— remark : for the quiet and rural lives 
„„ patriarchs have a happy ſomething in them, 
vaniſhes away when we come to the hiſtory 
ky of Jew- * 
— dy kings was firſt introduced i 
world by the Heathens, from | ar = 
ever ſet on foot for the promotion of idolatry. 
— world bark inp — 
22 to their living ones, — 
8 * Majeſty applied to a worm, who, in the 
his ſplendour, is crumbling into duſt 
. As the exalting one. man. fo greatly above the red. 
nat be juſtified. on the equal rights of Nature, ſo ncither 
bom pwr on the authority of Scripture 1 for the 
will of the Almighty, as declared. by Gideon and the pro- 
—— dperores can legt 
Jene | i TH tl) Funes l 
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( a3 3 
All antimonarchical parts af Scripture have been  ſmooth- 


doubtedly merit the attention of countries which have their 
governments yet to frm,. Render unto Cxſar the things 
which are Cæſar s, is the Scriptured oftrine of court yet 
it is no ſupport of monarchical government ; for the Jews 
at that —— —-— ——ẽ¼ nn 
„esto the Renn, 1  ofderaronts. An. ,L 

Near three thouſand — Moſaic 


lafian, requeſted à king, Tul then, their form uf govern- 
ment (except in extraordinary caſes, where the: Almighty 
interpoſed) wes a kind of republic, adminiſtered by a judge 
and the elders of the tribes, Kings they bad none; and 
it was held ſinſal to acknowledge any being under that 
title hut the Lord of hoſts. Aud, when à man ſeriouſſy 
reflects on the idolatrous hamage which is paid to the 
perſons of kings, he need nat wonder that the Almighty, 
ever jealous of his hanoury ſbould diſapprove of a form of 
government which fo impiouſiy eie 3 
Heaven nd 44) 30} (95193: anmu vt rh gr] tg» 
1222 of the fins' of 
the Jews for which a curſe in reſerve is denounced againft 
chem. PEI MO SE ———— 
Word ND Me eh did 0, * 4% 4 

© The-ehildren of Ie being oppredied- by the Midiinites 
Gideon marched againſt them with 2 fmall army, and vic- 
tor through. the Divine interpoſitiom, decided. in his fa- 
vers The Jews, elated with fuccaſs, and attributing it 
to the generalſhin of Gideon, propoſed making him s 
kings fang. Rule chan over us, thou md thy" for 
4 and thy fon's. ſan.” Here was temptatiom im ies ful- 
le& extent; not a kingdom only, but n hereditary one. 
But Gideon, in the piety of his ſoul, replied, * 1 wilt not 
< rule over you, neither ſhall my ſon rule oer your Tur” 
«LORD SHALL RULE ovER You.” Wende need no be 


( 14 ) 
-demeth their right to give it ; neither doth he complimerit 
them with invented declarations of his thanks, but, in the 
— — ——— 
to their proper ſovereign, the King of Heaven. 
About one hundred and thirty years aſter this, ade 
inte the ſane esse. hg Lenten abit ee Jews had 
for the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Heathens is ſomething 


”» 


exceedingly unaccountable ; but ſo it was, thet, laying hold 
of the miſcondutt of Samuel's two ſons, ' who were entruſ. 


ted with ſome ſecular concerns, they came in an 
and clamourous manner to Samuel, ſaying, 3 
« thou art old {and thy ſons walk not in thy ways; u 
make us a king to judge us, like all the other nations.” 
bad, viz. that they might be lie unto other nations; # 6 
the Heathens, whereas their true glory lay in being as 
much unlike them as poſſible. But the thing diſpleaſed 
Samuel, when they ſaid, Give us a king, to judge us! 


« And Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord faid 


4 unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people in 


all that they ſay unto thee, for they have not rejected 


<. thee, but they have rejected me, THAT 1 sRoULD Nor 
* REIGN OVER THEN. According to all the works which 
they have done fince the day that I brought them up 
4 out of Egypt, even unto this day, wherewith they have 
« forſaken me, and ſerved other Gods; ſo do chey alſo 
c unto thee. Now therefore hearken unto their voice 3j 
4 howbeit,. proteſt folemnly unto them, and ſhew' them 
the mannerof the king thatſhall reign over them, i. not 
of any particular king, but the general manner of the kings 
. of the earth, hom Iſrael was fo cagerly copying after. And, 
notwithſtanding the great difference of time, and diſtance 
of manners, the character is ſtill in faſhion. Aud Sam- 
«, uel told all the words of the Lord unto the people, that 
« aſked him of a king. And he ſaid, This ſhall be the man- 


4 ner of the king that ſhall reign over you : he will take 


et for himſelf, for his cha- 
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« riots, and to be his horſemen, and. fome ſhall run be- 
« fore his chariots ; (this deſcription agrees with the pre- 
ſent mode of impreſſing men); / and he will appoint him 
« captains over thouſands, and captains over fifties," and 
«. will ſet them to car his ground, and to reap his harveſt; 
« and to make his inſtruments of war, and inftruments of © 
& | his chariots; and he will take your daughters to be con- 
feltionaries, and to be. cooks, and to be bakers” (this 
« deſcribes the expence and luxury as well. as: the oppreſ- 
2 « and he will take your fields ande yu 
even the beſt of them, and give them to 
* will take the tenth of your ſeed; 
« and of your vineyards, and give them to his officers and : 
to his ſervants ;” (by which we ſee, that bribery, cor. 
« and he will take the tenth of your men-ſervants and you 
5s maid- ſervants, and your goodlieſt young men, and your 
i aſſes, and put them to his work ; and he will take the 
« tenth of your ſheep, and ye ſhall be his ſervants; and | 
« ye ſhall cry out in that day, becauſe of your king which | 
4 ye ſhall have choſen, and THE-LORD: WILL Nor HEAR 
« yOU-IN THAT Da. 4 10m 
This accounts for the continuation. of monarchy 3; nei- 
takes no notice of him officially as a king, but only as a man 
after God's own: heart. . «, Nevertheleſs the people refuſed 
« to obey the voice of Samuel z,and-they Tad. Nat bes ; 
. before-us;.and; Sight | 
« our battles.” Samuel continued to reaſon with them, 
but to no purpoſe: he ſet before them their ingratitude, 
but all would not avail z and ſeeing them fully bent on 
their folly, he cried. out, 1 will call unto the Lord, and 
<4 -he ſhall ſend thunder and rain (which was then 2 pu- 
niſkment, being in che time of wheat harveſt), « that you 
\ may 


( 6 ) 

may percerve and ſee that your wickedneſa is great which 
vou have done in the fight of the Lord, in A4 you 
©, 4 KING. 80 Samuel called unto. the Lord, and the 

Lord ſent thunder and rain that day, and all the people 
4 greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. And all the peo- 
„ UNTO OUR su THIS: EVIL, TO ASKA-KING.” Theſe 
portions of Scripture are direct and poſitive. They admit 
of no equivocal conſtruction. That the Almighty hath 
here entered his proteſt againſt monarchical government, is 
true, or the Scripture is falſe. And a man hath good reaſon 
to believe that there is as much of king-craft as prieſt- craſt 
in with holding the Scripture from the public in Popiſh 
countries. — LEP IS oh 
of government. - 10 
e eee he bled enen 
tary ſucceſſion; and, as the firſt is a degradation and leſſen- 
ing of ourſelves, ſo the ſecond, claimed as a matter of 
right, is an infult and an impoſition on poſterity. / For all 
men being originally equals, no awe by birth could have a 
right to ſet up his own family in perpetual preference to all 
others for ever; and though himſelf might deſerve ſome 
decent degree of honours of his contemporaries, yet his de- 
ſcendents might be far too unworthy to inherit them. One 
of the ſtrongeſt natural proofs of the folly of -bereditary 
right in kings is, that nature diſapproves it, otherwiſe ſhe 
would not fo frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving 
mankind an af for a din. Wine NR ner 03 wt „o 
JSecondly, As no man at firſt could pofiefs any other 
public honours than were beftowed upon bim, fo the giv- 
ers of thoſe honours could have no title to give away the 
right of poſterity. And though they might ſay/ < We 
4. chooſe you for our head !” they could not ſayy without 
and your children's children ſhall-reign over us for e- 


cor a: (rad pendive Yo ,o ai gn; , 
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ever l“ becauſe ſuch an unwiſe, unjuſt, - unnatural com- 
der the government of a rogue or a fool. Moſt wiſe men, 
in their private ſentiments, have ever treated hereditary 
right with contempt z yet it is one of thoſe evils which, 
when once eſtabliſhed, is not caſily removed: many ſuth 
mit from fear, others from ſuperſtition, and the moſt po- 
This is ſuppoſing the preſent race of kings in the world 
to have had an honourable origin; whereas it is more than 
tiquity, and trace them to their firſt riſe, that we ſhould 
find the firſt of them nothing better than the principal 
ruffian of ſome reſtleſs gang, whoſe ſavage manners, or 
pre- eminence in ſubtilty, obtained him the title of chief a- 
mong the plunderers ; and who, by increaſing in power, 
and extending his depredations, overawed the quiet and 
deſenceleſs to purchaſe their ſaſety by frequent contribu- 
tions. Yet his electors could have no idea of giving here- 
unreſtrained principles they profeſſed to live by. Where- 
fore, hereditary ſucceſſion, in the early ages of monarchy, 
could not take place as à matter of claim, but as ſome» 
thing caſual or complimental z but, as few or no records 
were extant in thoſe days, and traditionary hiſtory ſtaffed 
with fables, it was very eaſy, after the lapſe of a few gene- 
rations, to trump up ſome ſuperſtitious tale, conveniently 
throats of the yulgar. Perhaps the diſorders which threat- 
encd, or ſeemed to threaten, on the deceaſe of a leader, and 
the choice, of a new one (ſor elections among ruffians could 
not be very orderly), induced many at firſt to favour heredita- 
ry pretenſions ; by which means it happened, as it hath hap- 
pened ſince, that what at firſt was ſubmitted to as a conve- 
nience, was afterwards claimed as a rig unt]. 
. ei the Ne urine) no 4c ag 
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monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of 
bad ones ; yet no man in his ſenſes can ſay that their claim 
under William the Conqueror is a very honourable one. 
A French baſtard landing with an armed banditti, and e- 
ſtabliſhing himſelf king of England againſt the conſent of 
the natives, is, in plain terms, a very paltry, raſcally origi- 
nal. It certainly hath no divinity in it. However, it is 
needleſs to ſpend much time in expoſing the folly of here- 
ditary right: if there are any ſo weak as to believe it, let 
them promiſcuouſly worſhip the aſs and the lion, and wel- 
come; 3 6 oe Me nor diſturb their 
— . 
Les 1 haoald be glad to alk, how * ſuppoſe ings 
ana“ The queſtion admits but of three anſwers, 
via. Either by lot, by election, or by uſurpation. If the 
firſt king was taken by lot, it eſtablithes- a precedent for 
the next, which excludes hereditary fucceflion. Saul was 
by lot; yet the ſucceſſion was not hereditary ; neither does 
ic appear from that tranſaction that there was any intention 
it ever ſhould. If the firſt king of any country was by 
election, that likewiſe eſtabliſhes a precedent for the next; 
for, to fay that the right of- all future generations is taken 
enly-of 2 king, but of a family of kings for ever, hath no 
parallel in or ont of ſcripture but the doctrine of original 
fin, which ſappoſes the free will of all men loſt in Adam; 
and from ſuch compariſon, and it will admit of no other, 
hereditary ſucteſſion can derive: no glory. For, as in A- 
dam all firmed, and as in the firſt electors all men obeyed; 
as in the one all mankind was ſubjected to Satan, and in 
the other to ſovereignty ; as our innoceney was loſt in the 
firſt, and our authority in the laſt; and as both difable us 
Poet os bn mage privilege, it un- 
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ajuſter ſimile. WEB COHE Met: 
As to ufurpation, no cnn de innocent 


it 3 and that William the Conqueror was an uſurper; is 2 
fact not to be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the 
antiquity of the „ AE j j 
into. „n erlitt iaſe 
enen the een — — 
— which concerns mankind. Did it inſure 
a race of good and wiſe men, it would have the ſeal of di. 
wicked, and the improper, it bath in it the nature of - op» 
preſſion. Men who look upon themſelves born to reigh, 
and others to obey, ſoon grow infolent : ſelected from the 
reſt of mankind, their minds are early poiſoned by impor- 
tance; and the world they att in differs ſo materially 
from the world at large, that they have but little opportu- 
nity of knowing its true intereſts; and when they ſucceed 
to the government, we frequently the moſt ignorant and 
unfit of any throughout their dominions, © 
Another evil which attends hereditary ſuceefon. is, that 
the throne is ſubjected to be pofiefſed! hy a minor, at any 
age; all which time the regency, acting under the cover 
of a king, have every opportunity and inducement to be- 
laſt tage of human weakneſs. In both theſe caſes, the public 
becomes a prey to every miſcreant be eee — 
ceſaſully with the follics einher of age or infancy. 
_-The mod-plonſhlt: —— offered. in 
favour of hereditary ſaceeffiorris, that it preſerves a nating 
from civil wars; and, were this true, it would: he weighty; 
wherezs it is the moſt barcefaccd falfity ever impoſed upon 
mankind, ' The whole hiftory of - Englnd-difowns: the 
fact. Thirty kings and two minors bave-reigned-in that 
diſtratted kingdom fence the Conqueſt, in which time there 
have been (including the Revolution) no Jeſs than eight 


00% 
civil wars, and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore, inſtead of 
making for peace, it makes againſt it, and 1 
n qt 

The conteſt for monarchy and ame been de 
houſes of York and Lanesſter laid England in a ſcene of 
blood for many years. Twelve pitched battlet, beſide 


{tirmiſhes and were fought between Henry and 
Edward. Twice y priſoner to Edward, who in 


bis turn was priſoner to Henry. And, ſo uncertain is the 
taken in triumph from a priſon to a palace, and Edward 
obliged to fly from a palace to a foreign land; yet, as ſud- 


den tranſitions of temper are ſeldom laſting, Henry, in his 


turn, was driven from the throne, and Edward recalled to 
— nn. OY 1 1 
fide. 

— — — 
2 extinguiſhed till Henry the Seventh, in 
P 
ſeven years, viz. from 1422 to 1469. or, 

9 — Gedaiitd Heh nrrebioGe 
that kingdom only, but the world, in blood and aſhes, It 
is a form of government which the word o A 
teſtimony againſt, and blood will attend it. 
>: bz — a ere aiy an 
that in ſome countries they have none 3 and, after ſaunter 
their ſucceſſors to tread the ſame idle ground. In abſo- 
-lute monarchies, the whole weight of bufineſs, civil and 
military, lies on the king. Tbe children of Iſrael, in their 
requeſt for à king, urged this plea, .* that he may judge 
us, and go out- before us, and fight our battles.” But 
in countries where he is neither à judge nor à general, 
a8 in England, a man would be-puzzled to know what is 
his buſineſs. Y of (vitulors 1 I gaikulss od. a 
(7:3 | The 
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fluence of the crown, by having all the places in its diſpoſal, 


nearly as monarchical as that of France or Spain. Men 


229 
. | 
iefs buſineſs there is for à king. It is ſomewhat difficult 
to find a proper name for of England. 


Sir William Meredith calls it —— = 


Kate, it is unworthy: of the name, becauſe the corrupt in- 


hath ſo effectually ſwallowed up the power, and eaten out 
the virtue of the Houſe of Commons (the republican part 
in the conſtitution), that the government of England id 


fall out with names without underſtanding them: for it is 
the republican, and not the monarehical part of the oonſtitu- 
tion of England, which Engliſtunen glory in, vi. the 
liberty of chooſing an Houſe of Commons from out of their 
own body; and it is eaſy to ſer, that when republican vir- 
tue fails, ſlavery enfues. Why is the conſtitution of Eng- 
land ſickly? put becauſe monarchy hath-poiſoned: the re- 
public—the hath engroſſed the Commons. 

nn England, a king hath little more to do than to make 
war, and to give away places; which, in plain terms, is to 
impoveriſh the nation, and ſet it together by the ears. A 


pretty buſineſs, indeed, for a man to be allowed eight hun- 
dred thouſand ſterling a year for, and worſfiipped into the 


bargain! Of more worth is one honeſt man to Society, 
om min rn, —— 4 
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THQUGHTs ON THE PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN Abra“ vs. 
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fach, plain arguments, and common ſenſe ; and have no 


22 4 
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ether preliminaries to ſettle with the reader than that he 
will diveſt himſelf of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, and ſuffer 
he will put en, or that he will not put of the true 
charter of man, and gnerouly enlarge bi views bend 
* Valumee have ‚— ———— the fruje 
between England and America. Men of all ranks have 
embarked in the controverſy, from different motives, and 


period of debate is cloſed. Arms, /as the laſt reſource, 
decide de conteſt : . 

I hath been reported of the late Mr Pelham, who, 
though an able miniſter, was not without his faults, that 
on his being attacked in the Houſe of Commons, on the 
ſcore, that his meaſures were only of a kind, re- 
plied, © they will laſt my time.” Should a thought fo 
fatal and unmanly poſſeſs the colonies in the preſent con- 
„„ e Js OY HAR 
generations with deteftation. 

——— ene curls gate 1 
inde albivef en nity, a county, a province, or a king- 
dom, but of a continent of, at leaſt, one eighth part of 
the habitable globe. It is not the concern of a day, a year, 
or an age; poſterity are virtually involved in the conteſt, 
and will be more or leſs affected, even at the end of time, 
by the proceedings now. Now is the ſeed-time of conti- 
nental union, faith, and honour. The leaſt fracture now 
will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin on the 
tender rind of a young oak : the wound will enlarge with 
the tree, and poſterity read it in full grown characters. 


By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 


era for politics is ſtruck ; a new method for thinking hath. 
April, i. e. to the commencement, of hoſtilities, are like 
the - almanacks of the laſt year; which, though proper 


determine for themſelves ; that 
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vanced by the advocates-on either fide of the queſtion then, 
terminated in one and the ſame point, viz. an union with 
Great Britain; the only difference between the parties was 
the method of effecting it, the one propoſing force, the 
other friendſhip ; but it hath ſo far happened, that the firſt 
As much hath been faid of the advantages of reconcilia- 
tion, which, like an agrecable dream, hath paſſed away, and 
left us as we were, it is but right that we ſhould examine 
the contrary ſide of the argument, and enquire into ſome 
and always will ſuſtain, by being connected with and de- 
pendent on great Britain—to examine that connection and 
dependence, on the principles of nature and common 
3 — 
we are to expect if dependent. — 
I have heard it aſſerted by ſome, that as Ane hack 
flouriſhed under her former connection with Great Britain; 
the ſame connection is neceſſary towards her future happi- 
neſs, and will always have the ſame effect. Nothing cats 
be more fallacious than this kind of argument. We may 
28 well aſſert, that becauſe a child has thrived upon milk; 
that it is never to have meat; or that the firſt twenty years 
of our lives are to become a precedent for the next twenty: 
But even this is admitting more than is true ; for I anſwer 
roundly, that America would have flouritbed as much, and 


thing to do with her. The commerce by which ſhe hath 


etiriched herſelf, are the neceflaries of life, and will always 

have a market while eating is the cuſtom of Europe. 
But the has protected us, ſay ſome. That ſhe has en- 
groſſed us is true, and defended the eontinent at bur e · 


pence as well as her own, is admitted; and ſhe would 
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* we havebecnlong ledawaybygricieat prejudices, and 
ks large ſacrifices to ſuperſtition. We have boaſted the 
protection of Great Britain, without conſidering that her 
motive was imereſt, not attachment; that ſhe did not pro- 
tect us from our enemies on our account; but from her. ene- 
mies on ber. own account ; from thoſe who had no quarrel 
with us on any aber account, and who will always be our 
enemies on the ſame account. Let Britain wave her pre- 
tenſions to the continent, or the continent throw off the 
dependence, and we ſhall be at peace with France and 
Hanover, laſt war, ought to warn us againſt connections. 
It has lately been aſſerted in Parliament, that the co- 
lonics have no relation to each other but through the parent 
country, i. e. that Pennſylvania and the Jerſeys, and ſo on 
for the reſt, are ſiſter colonies by the way of England. This 
is certainly a very round- about way of proving relationſhip ; 
but it is the ncareſt and only true way of proving enemy- 
ſhip, if I may ſo call it. France and Spain never were, 
nor perhaps Ever will be our enemies as Americans, n 
our being the /ubjefs of Great Britain. «is Hive .d 

But Britain is the parent country, ſay ſome. Then, the 
more ſhame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not de- 
vour their young, nor ſavages. make war upon their fa- 
milies 3 wherefore the - aſſertion, if true, turns to her re- 
proach: but it happens not to be true, or only partly ſa; 
. cally, adopted by the Crown and its paraſites, with a 
low papiſtical deſign of gaining an unfair bias on the cre- 
dulous weakneſs of our minds. Europe, and not England, 
is the parent country of America. This new world bath 
been the aſylum. for the perſecuted lovers of civil and reli- 

gious liberty, from every furt of Europe. Hither have they 
fled, not from the tender ernbraces of the mother, but from 
the cruelty of the monſter; and it is ſo far true of England, 


that the ſame tyranny which drove the: faſt emigrants from 
home, purſucs their deſcendants ſtill, 
In 


e 
— of the-globey weforgrtiche mars 


row limits of three hundred and ſixty miles (the-extent of 
England), and carry our friendſhip on a larger ſcales we 


lt is pleaſant to obſerve by what regular gradations we 


ſurmount the force. of local prejudice, as we enlarge our 


acquaintance with the world. - A man born in any town in 


England divided into pariſhes, will naturally aſſociate moſt 
with his fellow-pariſhioners, becauſe their intereſta in many 
caſes will be common, and diſtinguiſh him by the name of 


neightour 5 if he meet him but a few. miles from home, he 


drops the narrow idea of a ſirvet, and ſalutes him dy the 


name of townſman ; if he travel out of the country, and 
meet him in any other, he forgets the minor diviſions of 
ſtreet or town, and calls him countryman, that is wan 
but if, in their foreign excurſions, they ſhould aſſociate in 


America or any other quarter of the. globe are countrymen; 
for England, Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when com- 
pared with the whole, ſtand in the ſame places on the langer 
ſcale, which the -divifions. of ſtreet, tomn, and county de 
on the ſmaller ones; a diſtinction too limited for continental 
minds. Not one third of: the inhabitants, even ef this 


| Phraſe of Parent or Mother Country, applied to n 
only, as being falſe, ſelfiſn, narrow, and ungenerous. 
But, admitting that we are all of —— what 
does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being nom an open 


that reeonciliation-is our duty, is truly farcical. The firſt 
King of England of the preſent line (Wilm the Con- 
. queror) was 2 Frenchman, and half the peers of England 

are deſcendants from the ſame country; wherefore, by the 
a 7-330} RCIEGH, 10.8 bas . gy \ - Larne 
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triumph in the generoſity. of the ſentiment. Of , 


France, or any other part of Rum, their local remem- 
brance would be enlarged into that of K n ndr 
by a juſt parity. of reaſoning, all, Eropeans mnegting in 


province, are of Engliſh deſcept. Wherefore I reprobate the 


enemy, cxtinguiſhes every other name and tue: and to ſay 


0 * 
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Mack hath ee 8 Beitai 
#14 the colonicsz than, in conjunction, they might bid 
defiance to the world. Rut this is mere prefumption : the 
faite of war i uncertain ; neither do the exprefions mean 
2ny thing ; for this continent would never fuifer itſelf to 
be drained of —— para 
cither-Afin, Africa, or Europe. ** 
—ññññ— — e 
geffenee? Our plan is ohιmerce 3 and that, well uttend- 
ell to, will ſecure us the peace and ſriendſhip of all Europe; 
becauſe d 45 che intereſt ef all Europe to have America a 
gen. Here trade will ways be a protection; — 
barrevneſs-of - yold and ſũver ſecurc her from invaders. 
1 vltenge che — — — 
Mew en Angle advantage that this continent can reap by 
being /cotitiefted wick Great Britain 3 I repeat the chal 
lenge, net a Engle advantage is derived. Our corn will 
fetch its price in ary market in Europe 3 — 
— de pad ſor, buy thom where you l. 
But ente injuries and diſadvantages we ſuſtun (by ihe 
connec H are without number z and our duty to mankind 
at large, as well as to-ourſtives, inſtructs us to renounce the 
alliance. Becanſe any fabmiffion to, or dependence on 
Great Britain, tends direftly to involve this continent in 
European wars and quarrels, and ſet us at variance with 
Europe is our market for trade, we ought 20 form no par- 
tial connection with any part · uf it. It is the true intereſt 
of America to ſteer clear of European comentions ; which 
is made the make-weight inthe ſcale of Bririſh politics. 


* 


Europe is too thickly planted with kingdom to be donn 


at peace; and whenever a war breaks out-between England 
and any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, 
becauſe 


10 

nn of her couneftios with Bruni. The bart wer way: 
not turn out like the aft; and ſheuld it not, the advocates 
for reconciliation now, will be wiſhing far ſeparation then, 
becauſe neutrality in the caſe would be 2 fafer convey than 
a man of war. Every thing that is right"or-naturel-pleads 
for ſeparation. The blood of the Gain, the weeping voice 
of nature cries, rr 19 TIME ro Patt} Even the diſtance 
at which the Almighty has placed England and America, 
is a ſtrong and natural proof that the authority of the one 
over the other was never the dag e Heaven: The 
time, likewiſe, at which the continent was diſcoverod, adds 
weight to the argument; and the manner in which was 
peopled increaſes the foree of it. The Reformation was 
r of America, 28 if the Mwigbey 
future years, when home ſhould afford. neithes friendGvip | 
nor ſafety,” N eee IR 
| The authority of Great Britain over this continent; is 2. 
orm of government, which, ſooner or later, muſt have: an 
end; and 8 ſerious mind can draw" no true pleaſure by 
looking forward, under the painful and pfitive coovifticn, 
that what he calls * the pecſent conſtitution,” is merely 
temporary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that 
. government is not ſufficiently laſting to enfure atiy thing. 
which we may bequeath 1o- poſterity z and by a plain . 
thod of argument, 2s we are running the next generation 
of ou dy rightly, we thquld"take" our children in our: 
hands, and fix our ſtation v few pense "farther into life 
— — ——U 
fears and prejudices conceal from our fight. 

Though 1 would — ging uamtcnſiey of 
fence, pee I am inclined' ie belive, char all thoſe" who. 
«ſpouſe the doftrine of reconciliation may: be included 
within the following defcriptions : Interefted! men, uh 


wn not to de truſted ; weak men, who ann OT 
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diced men, who «vill not ſee 3 and a certain ſet of moderate 
men, who think better of the European world than it de- 
deſerves; and this laſt claſs, by an ill-judged' deliberation, 
will be the —— — GRO I 
the other three. | pa io! 122 hp 

It is the good 3 — 
ſcene of ſorrow; the evil is not ſufficiently brought to bt 
doors, to make them feel the precariouſneſs with which all 
American property is poſſeſſed. But, let our imaginations 
tranſport us for a few moments to Boſton; that ſeat of 
wretchedneſs will teach us wiſdom, and inſtruct us for ever 
to renounce a power in whom ve have no- truſt; the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few months 
tive than to ſtay and ftarve, or turn out to beg endan - 
gered by the fire of their friends if they continue within 
the city, and plundered by the ſoldiery if they leave it. In 
of redemption ; and, in a general attack for their relief, 
they would be expoſed to the ſury af both armies. 
to call out, Came, come, wwe ſhall be friends ggain- for ali 
bring the doctrine of reconciliation” to the touchſtone of 
honour,” and faithfully ſerve the power that hath carried 
fire and ſword into your land? If you cannot do all theſe, 
then are you only deceiving yourſelves, and, by your de- 
lay, — — Tour future connection 
be forced and dy Wem 
plan of preſent convenience, will in a little time fall into a 


tw) 
bed to lie on, or bread to live on? Have you loſt a parens 
or a child by their hands, and you yourſelf the ruined and 
wretched ſurvivor ? If you have not, then art yon not a 
judge of thoſe who have: But if you have, and ſtill can 
ſhake hands with the murderers, then you are unworthy 
the name of a huſband, father, friend, or lover ; and what» 


of a coward, and the ſpirit of a ſycophant. 54 
—— vl by wying 


them by thoſe feelings and affections which nature juſtifies, | 


and without which we ſhould be incapable of diſcharging 
the ſocial duties of liſe, or enjoying the felicities of it. I 
mean not to exhibit horror for the purpoſe of provoking 


revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly flum- 


bers, that we may purſue determinately ſome fixed object. 


It is not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 


America, if ſhe do not conquer herſelf by delay and timi- 


dity. The prefent wint r is worth an age, if rightly: em- 
ployed ; but, if neglecte d, the whole continent will partake 
of the misfortune ; and there is no puniſiment which chat 


man will not deſerve, be he who or what or where he will, 


thee ripen — » Soars: Rn 


and uſeful. © . [#473 $953. $4 7 4 9 os + "NS 
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things, to all examples from former ages, to ſuppoſe tha 
The utmoſt ſtretch of human wiſdom cannot, at this time, 
continent a year's ſecurity. ' Reconciliation. is now a falla- 
Art cannot ſupply her place: for, as Milton wiſely: ex- 


preſſes,” ( Never can true reconcilement 


wounds of deadly hate have pierced ſa deep.” 

——— ä —————— Our 
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— 3 or convfems 
obſtinacy in kings, more than repeated petitioning and 
make the kings of Europe abſolute ; witneſs Denmark and 
for Gad's ſake, let us come to a final ſeparation, and not 
— — — 
unmeaning names of parent and child. en 
| 3 —— 
ſonary ; we thought ſo at the repeal of the ſtamp- act, yet 
a year or two undeceived us: as well may ve ſuppoſe that 
nations which have bern ance — — 
the quel. / 
| — mnt a — 
Fitain to do this continent juſtice: the buſineſs of it will 
ſoon be too weighty and intricate to be managed with any 
tolerable degree of convenience, by a power ſo diſtant from 
us, and ſo very ignorant of us ; for, if they cannot con- 
quer us, they cannot govern us To be always running 
three og, four thouſand miles with a tale or a petition, wait» 
ing four or nec months for an anſwer, which, when ob 
tained, requires five or fix more to explain it in, will, in 2 
few years, be looked upon as folly and childiſhneſs-there 
. RIES: M19 mg 
ceaſe, ' 
- Senall iflands; not capable- of — 
the proper objects · for kingdoms to take their care 
but there is ſomething very abſurd in fuppoſing a continent 
to be perpetually governed by an iſland. Inno inſtance 
planet; and as England and America, with reſpect to each 
other, reverſes the common order of nature, it is evident 
they belong to different nn 1 
America to itſelf. — n 
—— — 
ment, to eſpouſe the doctrine of ſeparation and independ—-— 
ence. I am clearly, poſitively, and — 
* 


„) 

2 2 that it is the true intereſt of this continent to be 
ſo: that every thing ſhort; of that, is mere patchwwork; 
that it can afford no laſting felicity that it is treaving the 
ſward to our children, and flinking back at a time en n 
little more, 2 this con- 
tinent the glory of the earth. *; 1 — the 4 4 
+ As Britam hath not manifeſted the leaſt inclination te- 
wards a compromiſe, we may be aſſured that no trum can 
be ebtamed worthy the acceptance of the continent, or any 
ways equal to the — ——ů ů na 
— — {1 : 5 

The object — oogbe 2 to — 
juſt proportion to the expence. The removal of , 
ar the whole deteſtable guate, = a matter unworthy the 
milkons . we have expended. A temporary ſtoppage of 
trade was un inconvenience which would have i 
balanced a repeal of all the ad complained of, had furh- 
repeals been obtained | but if the whole continent mut 
take up arms, if every man muſt be a ſoldier, it is ſcarcely. 
worth our while to fight agamſt a oontemptible miniſicy- 
only. early, dlcarly do we pay for the repeal of the act 
if this is all we fight for z for, in a juſt eftimation, it is ap 
great, a folly t pay a 'Bunker's-Hill price or law as for” 
land. As I have aways .confidered the independence = 
the continent as an event which ſooner or later muſt ariſe, - 
6, from the late rapid progreſs of che continent to matu- 
rity, the event could not be far off. Wherefore, on the 
diſputed a matter which time would have finally zedreficd, 
unleſs we meant to be in carneſt; .otherwile it in like wants 
ing an eſtate on 2 fait at law, to regulate the weſpaſies of 
warmer wither for reconciliation than anyicif before the fe- 
tal Nineteenth of April 1975 3 but the moment the e- 
vent of that day was — — mo 
ed, fullen-eempered. Pharoah of England for ever; and 
Nen wretch, that, 2 title of F. 
( S$q THER * 
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— unfoctinglytiariof their fight 
ter, and compoſedly ſleep wich their blood upon his ſoul. 
But admitting that matters were now made up, what 
0 95, 
Ad chat for ſeveral reaſonnnsk 9 ts 
Firſt, —The powers of gererning fil ann in 
the hands of the king, he! will have a negative over the 
| whole legiſlation of this.continent.—And, as he bath.thewn 
_ himſelf ſuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, and diſcover- 
- . ed ſuch a thirſt for arbitrary power, is he, or id he not, a 
proper man to ſay to theſe colonies, . You ſhall make no 
las but what I pleaſel And is there: any inhabitant 
in America ſo ignorant as not to know, that, according to 
has happened) he will fuffer: no law to be made here but 
lunch as ſuits bir purpoſe? We may beas\effeftually en- 
4 _ flaved by the want of laws in America, as by: ſubmitting 
to laus made for us in England. After matters are made 
up, (as it is called), can there be any doubt but the whole 
power of the Crown will be exerted to keep this conti ent 
m lo and as humble as poſſible 7 Inſtead of going for- 
_ . ward, we ſhall go backward, or be perpetually. quarrelling, 
dr tidiculouſly petitioning. — We are already greater than 
the king wiſhes us to be, and will he not endeavour to 
make us leſs ?—To bring the matter to one point. Is the 
| power who is jealous of our proſperity a proper power to 
govern us? Whoever ſays us to this. queſtiom, is an ind 
| geadent ; for independency means no more than whether 
ve. ſhall make our own laws, or, whether the king (the 
3 | greateſt enemy this continent hath, or can have) we 
' u, There ſhall be no laws but ſuch as I like,” 
BZut the King, you will day, — Banding 
the people there can make no laws without his conſent. 
In point of right and good order, there is ſomething very 
ridiculous, ** a 6 hap- 
N#3-:7 is 


/ 
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pened) hall ſay to ſeveral millions of peopleꝭ older and vir 
than himſelf, I forbid this or that act of yours ta be law. 
But in this place I decline this fort of reply, though I will he- 
ver ceaſe to expoſe the abſurdity of it; and only anſwer, 
that England being the king's refidence,” and America nos 
fo, makes quite another caſe. The King's negative hers, is 
ten times more dangerous and fatal than it can be in Eng 
land; for, there, he will ſcarcely refuſe his comſem td 8 
bill for putting England into as ſtrong a ſtate of defence wh 
r 
to be paſſod. w, 
| Antics is cap a ſerotdary object iti the iyden u ü 
 tith politics. England conſults the good of this country 
no farther than it anſwers her own purpoſe. - Whetcfore, 


her own imercit leads her to fupprefs the growth of ours, 


in every cafe which doth not promote het advantage, or 
in the leaſt interfcre with it. A pretty ſlate} we thould 
won be under ſuch a ſecond· hand government; conſiders 
ing what has happened | Men do not change from cite» 
mies to friends by the alteration of a nme; and in order 
to ſhew that reconciliation now is a dangerous doftrine,/ 1 
«firm, That it would be policy in the king at this tùme tu 
repeal the acts, for the fake of re-inſtating bimielf in the 
government of the provinces ; in order that Hz may ac» 
compliſh by craft and ſubtilty, in the long run, Wh he 
. mann 

rr 
pet to obtain, can amount to no mere than a temporary 
expedient, or a kind of government by guardianſhip; which 
enn laſt no longer than till the Colonies come of age, fo the 
general face and ſtate of things, in the interim, will be um 
fttled and unpromiſing. Emigrants of property will unt 
chooſe to come to a country WhO form of | government 
222 ——— 


(34) 
But the moſt powerful of all arguments is, that nothing 
but independence, i. e. a continental form of government, 
can keep the peace of the continent, and preſerve it in- 
violate from civil wars. I dread the event of a reconcilia- 
tion with Britain now, as it is more than probable that it 
will be followed by a revolt ſomewhere or other ; the con- 
ſequence of which may be far more fatal than all the ma- 
lice of Britain. 
Thouſands are already ruined by Britiſh barbarity | 
Thouſands more will probably ſuffer the fame fate! Thoſe 
ed. All they now poſſeſs is liberty; what they before en- 
joyed is ſacrificed to its ſervice z and, having nothing more 
to loſe, they diſdain ſubmiſſion. Beſides, the general 
temper of the Colonies towards a Britiſh government will 
be like that of a youth who is nearly out of bis time ; they 
will care very little about her. And a government which 
cannot preſerve the peace is no government at all, and in 
that caſe we pay our money for nothing: and pray what is 
it that Britain can do, whoſe power will be whally on pa- 
per, ſhould a civil tumult break out the very day after re- 
conciliation ? I have heard ſome men ſay, many of whom 
believe ſpoke without thinking, that they dreaded an 
independence, fearing it would produce civil wars. It is 
bat ſeldom that our firſt thoughts are truly correct; and 
that is the caſe here; for there are ten times more to dread 
from a patched-up connection, than from independence. 
I make the ſufferers caſe my own, and I proteſt, that were 
I-driven from houſe and home, my property deſtroyed, 
and my circumſtances ruined, that, as a man ſenſible of 
injutlls; | could never cehſh Ge <ofirine of retuncilation, | 
| —_ x 
The Colonies have manifeſted ſuch a ſpirit of gpod an- 
eee 
| to'make every faſhionable perſon cap and happy on that 
6. 
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any other grounds than ſuch as are truly childiſh and ridi- 
culous, you nes Up SEES I is 
over another. 

Where there are no diſtinctions, as eee 


y perfect equality affords no temptation; The re- 
publics of Europe are all, and we may ſay always, in peace. 
Holland and Switzerland are without wars, foreign or do- 
meſtic; monarchical governments, it is true; are never 
long at reſt; the crown itſelf is a temptation to enterpriſ- 
ing ruffians at home 3 and that degree of pride aid inſ6- 
lence, ever attendant on regal authority, ſwells into rup- 
ture with foreign powers, in inſtances where a republicati 
government, by being formed menu 
would negociate the miſtake. 

If there is any true cande of fear reſpeliing infdpatines 
it is becauſe no plan is yet laid down: men do not ſee their 
way out. Wherefore, as an opening into that buſineſs, I 
offer the following hints; at the ſame time thodeſtly af 
firming, that I have no other opinion of them myſelf, than 
that they may be the means of giving riſe to ſomiething 
better. Could the ſtraggling thoughts of individuals be 

and able men to improve into uſeful matter. | 

ln e 0m 
Their repreſentation more equal: their | buſineſs wholly 
— 000000000000 
Congreſs. 
Let cxch colony be diided im ix; cight; of tex com: 
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province. In the next Congreſs, let a colony be taken by 
Preſident was taken in the former Congreſs, and fo pro- 
ceeding on till the whole thirteen ſhall have had their pro- 
per rotation, And in order that nothing may paſs into a 
law but what is ſatisfactorily juſt, not leſs than three-fifths 
| of the Congreſs to be called a majority. He that will pro- 
axyen-Gitord, wedge = goremmant fo equally Sitmed'ts 
this, would have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 
But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 
manner, this buſineſs muſt firſt ariſe; and as it ſeems 
moſt agreeable and confiſtent that it ſhould come from ſome 
vors, that is, between the Congreſs and the People, let a 
ConTixenNnTAL CoNFERENCE. be held, in the following 
manner, and for the following purpoſe : 

A Committee of twenty-ſix Members of Congreſs, vis. 
two for each colony. Two Members from each Houſe 
of Aſſembly or Provincial Convention ; and five Repre- 
ſentatives of the People at large, to be ghoſen in the capi- 
tal city or town af each province, for and in behalf of the 
whole province, by as many qualified voters as ſhall 
think proper to attend from all parts of the province, for 
that purpoſe ; or, if more convenient, the repreſentatives 
may be choſen in two or three of the moſt populous parts 
thereof. In this Conference, thus aſſembled, will be united 
| the two grand principles of buſineſs, bnowladge and power. 
The Members of Congreſs, Aſſemblies, or Conventions, 
by having bad expericuce in national concerns, will be able 
and uſcful counſellors ; and the whole, being empowered - 
by the people, will have a truly regal authority, 

The conferring Members being met, let their buſineſs 
be to frame a Continental, CuaraeR, or Charter of the 
United Colonics,” anſwering to what is called the Magna 
Charta of England; firing the nunſber and manner of 
chufing Members of Congreſs, Members of Afembly, 
— a+-7 

and 
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and juriſdiftion between them; always remembering, that 
our ſtrength is continental, not provincial ; ſecuring freer 
dom and property to all men, and, above all things, the 
free exerciſe of religion, according to the dictates of con- 
ſcience 3 with ſuch other matter as is neceſſary for a char- 
ter to contain. Immediately after which the ſaid Confer- 
ence to diſſolve; and the bodies which ſhall be choſen, 
conformable to the ſaid charter, to be the legiſlators and 
governors of this continent for the time being ; whoſe 
peace and happineſs may God preſerve | Amen. 


Shauld any body of men be hereafter delegated for this, | 


or ſome ſimilar purpoſe, I offer them the following extract 
from that wiſe obſerver on governments, Dragonetts ; 
The ſcience,” ſays be, of the politician, comſiſts in 


« fixing the true point of happineſs and freedom. Thoſe 


« men would deſerve the gratitude of ages who ſhould 
« diſcoyer a mode of government that contained the 
« greateſt ſum of individual happineſs, with the leaſt aa» 
* tional ehen. Dragmetti on Firtue and Rewards. 

But, where, fay ſome, is the King of America? I 
I will tell you, friend, he reigns above, and does not make 
havoc of mankind, like the royal Tyrant of Britain. Tet, 
that we may not appear to be defective even in earthly 
honours, let a day be ſolemnly ſet apart for proclaiming 
the charter ; let it be brought forth, placed on the divine 
hw, the word of God; let a crown be placed thereon, 


by which the world may know that ſo far we approve of 


monarchy, that, in America, Tat Law 1s KixG. For as 
in abſolute governments the King is law, ſo in free coun· 
tries the Law ought to be king; and there ought to be no 
other. But left any ill uſe ſhould afterwards ariſe, let the 
crown, at the couctufivn of the ceremony, be demoliſhed, 
and ſcattered among the people, whoſe right it is. 


A government of our own is our natural rights and 


when a man ſeriouſiy xefledts an the precariouſuck of his 
human affairs, he will become convinced, that it is infinite- 
ly wifer and fifer to form a — ear. in a 


* 
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cool deliberate manner, while we have it in our power, thah 
to truſt ſuch an mtereſting event to time and chance. If 
we ommit now, ſome Maffanello * may hereafter ariſe, 


who, laying hold of popular diſquietudes, may collect to- 


gether the deſperate and the diſcontented, and, by af- 
ſuming to themſelves the powers of government, may 
ſweep away the liberties of the continent like a deluge, 
Should the government of America return again to the' 
hands of Britain, the tottering ſituation of things will be a 
temptation for ſome deſperate adventurer to try his fortune; 


and, in ſuch a caſe, what relief can Britain give? Exe ſhe 


could hear the news, the fatal bufineſs might be done; and 
ourſelves ſuffering, like the wretched Britons, under the 
oppreſſion of the conqueror. Ye that oppoſe independ- 
ence now; ye now not what ye doe are opening a door 
to eternal tyranny. +» 

There are thouſands, and ten thouſands, who would 
think it glorious to expel from the continent that barbar- 
ous and helliſh power which bath ſtirred up the Indians and 
Negroes to deſtroy us; the cruelty hath a double guilt z it 
is dealing brutally by us, and treacherouſly by them. 3 

To talk of friendſhip with thoſe in whom our reaſon 
forbids us to have faith, and our affeftions, wounded 


through a thouſand pores, inſtruct us to deteſt, is madneſs 


and folly. Every day wears out the little remains of kin- 


dred between us and them; and can there be any reaſon to 


encreaſe ? or that we ſhall agree better, when we have ten 


. Oe. nt ure ng ys oye. han 


ever ? 
ales ad} Gu; af er ee an.v8 
reſtore to us the time that is paſt ? Can you give to proſ- 


| * Thomas Anello, otherwiſe Mafſanello, a fiſherman of Naples, 
who, after ſpiriting up his countrymen in the public market-place 
againſt the oppreſſion of the Spaniards, to whom the place was then 


fubject, prompted them to revolt, and, in the ſpace of a day, became 


king. 
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tation its farmer innocence ? Nabe d en reteniih; 
Britain and America. The laſt cord is now broken ; the 
people of England are preſenting addreſſes againſt us. 
They are injuries which Nature cannot forgive; the would 
ceaſe to be Nature if ſhe did. As well can the lover for- 
give the raviſher of his miſtreſs, as the continent forgive 
the murders of Britain. The Almighty hath implanted. 
.... 
purpoſes, 
They are the guardians of his image in our hearts. They 
diſtinguiſh us us from the herd of common animals. The 
earth, or have only a caſual exiſtence, were we callous to 
the touches of affection. The robber and the murderer 
would often eſcape unpunithed, did not the eee 
our temper ſuſtains provoke us into juctice. | 
ee e eee 
the tyrazny; e e 
the old world is over- run with oppreſſion. Freedom hath 
been hunted round the globe—Afia and Africa have long 
expelled her; Europe regards her like a ſtranger, and 
England hath given her warning to depart. O] receive 
F AGAIN 
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or THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA, WITH sch 
| MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. D 
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rica, who hath not confeſſed his opinion, that a ſeparation 3 


between the countries would take place one time or other. 
And there is no inſtance in which we haye ſhewn leſs 
gpm, than fs cy OS To 
call 


* 
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call the nen or * the continent for m. 
pendence. 

— mati—s, aud on their 
opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove miſtakes, 
take a general ſurvey of things, and endeavour, if poſſible, 
to find out the very time. But we netd not go far; the 


enquiry ceaſes at once, for—the time hath found us. The 


— EDI A Ren. a 
the fact. 


1 is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great firength | 


hes; yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient to repel the 
force of all rhe world. The continent hath, at this time, 
the largeſt body of armed and diſciplined men of any 
power under heaven, and is juſt arrived at that pitch of 
firength in which no ſingle colony is able to ſupport itſelf; 
and the whole, when united, can accomplifh the matter 
and either more or leſs of this might be fatal in its effefts. 
Our land force is already fufficient ; and, as to naval affairs, 
we cannot be inſenſible that Britain would never ſuffer an 


mained in her hands, wherefore we ſhould be no forwardey 
an hundred years hence in that branch than we ate now! 
but the truth is, we ſhould be leſs fo, becauſe the timber of 
the country is every day diminiſhing, and that which will 
remain at laſt will be far off, and difficult to procure. 
ferings, under the preſent circumſtances, would be intoler- 
able. The more ſea-port towns we had, the more ſhould 
we have both to defend and to loſe. Our preſent numbers 
are ſo happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need 
to be idle. The diminution of trade affords an army, and 
the neceſſities of an army create a new trade. | 

Debts we have none ; md viewer we may conjeltl 
this account will ſerve as a glorious memento of our vic- 
tory. Can we but leave poſterity with a ſettled form of 
government, and independent conſtitution of its own, the 
- purchaſe at any price will be cheap. But to expend-mil- 


American man of war to be built while the continent re- 
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| lions, for the ſake of getting a few vile acts repealed, and 
routing the preſent Miniſtry only, is unworthy the charge, 
and is ufing poſterity with the utmoſt eruclty z- becauſe it 
is leaving them the great work to do, and a debt upon 
their backs; from which they derive no advantage. Such 
a thought is unworthy a man of honour, and is the true + 
charadteriſtic of a narrow heart, and a pedling politician. 
if the work be but accompliſhed. No nation ought to be 
without debt 3 u national debt is a tiational bond ; and, 
when it bears no intereſt is in no caſe a grievance. Britain 
is oppreſſtd with -a debt of upwards of one hundred and 
fiſty millions ſterling, for which ſhe pays upwards of four 
millions intereſt. As a compenſation for» her debt=ſhe 
has a large navy. America is without 4 debt, and without 
4 navy yet, for the twentieth. part of the Engliſh national 
debt, could have a navy. as large again. The navy :of- 
baten is not worth, ut this tha 2 — 
Hons and a half ſterling. en 
" The dit and ſecond editions ofthis pampbles pub- 
| pron Sores 
0 a juſt one. See Entic's Naval Him, introd. page 566. 
18 The charge of building a ſhip of each rate, and fur- 
with a proportion of eight months boatſwain's and car- * 
penter's ſea-ſtores, 22 9 
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No country on the globe is ſo happily Situated, or fo in- 
ternally capable of raiſing a fleet, as America, Tar, tim- 
ber, iron, and cordage, are her natural produce. We 
| need go abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, are obliged to import moſt of 


a) 


their materials they uſe. We ought to die y che building's 
fleet as an article of commerce, it being the natural manu- 
factory of this country. It is the beſt money we can lax 
out. A navy, when finiſhed, is worth more than it coſt; 
and is that nice point in national policy, in which commerce / 
and protection are united. Let us build; if we want them 
noty we cati ell 3" mme 
rency with ready gold and ſilver. | 

In point of manning a fleet, people in ä 
great errors; it is not neceſſary that one fourth part 
ſhould be ſailors. The Terrible privateer, Captain 
Death, ſtood the hotteſt engagement of any ſhip laſt war, 
yet had not twenty ſailors on board, though her comple- 
ment of men were upwards of two hundred. A few able 
and ſocial ſailors will ſoon inſtruct a ſufficient number of 
active landmen in the common work of a ſhip. Wherefore, 
we never can be more capable to begin on maritime matters 
than now, while our timber is ſtanding, our fiſheries. 
blocked up, and our failors and ſhipwrights out of employ. - 


Men of war of ſeventy and eighty guns were built forty . 


years ago in New England, and why not the fame now ?- 
Ship-building is America's greateſt pride, and in which 
ſhe will in time excel the whole world. The great em- 
pires of the Eaſt are moſtly inland, and conſequently ex- 
cluded from the poſſibility of rivalling her. Africa is in a 
ſtate of barbariſm; and no power in Europe | hath either 
ſuch an extent of coaſt, or ſuch an internal ſupply of ma- 
held the other: to America only ſhe hath been liberal in 
both. The .vaſt empire of Ruſſia is almoſt ſhut out from 
the ſeay'wherefore, her boundleſs foreſts, her tar, iron, 
and cordage, are only articles of commerce. 4 


In point of ſafety, ought we to be without a fleet? We 


are not the little people now, which we were ſixty years 
ago; at that time we might have truſted our property in 
the ſtreets, or fields rather, and flept ſecurely without 
W The caſe now is 

_ altered; 


- 
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ä . of deferide anight'for fmprong: 
with our increaſe of property. A common pirate, twelve 
months ago, might have come up the Delaware and laid 
the city of Philadelphia under inſtant contribution for 
to other places. Nay, any daring fellow, in a brig of four- 
teen or fixteen guns, might have robbed the whole con- 
tinent, and carried off half a million of money. Theſe are 
the neceſſity of naval protection. | 
© - Some perhaps will ſay, that after we have made it up 
with Britain ſhe will protect us. Can we be ſo unwiſe as 
"to mean that the ſhall keep a navy in our harbours for 
that purpaſe? Common ſenſe will tell us, that the pow- 
er which hath endeavoured to fubdue us, is of all others 
the moſt improper to defend us. Conqueſt may be effec- 
ted under the pretence of friendſhip : and ourſelves, after 
a long and brave reſiſtance, be at laſt cheated into ſlavery. 
And if her ſhips are not to be admitted into our harbours, 
I would aſk, how is ſhe to protect us? A navy three or 
four thouſand miles off can be of little uſe, and on fud- 
den emergencies none at all. Wherefore, if we muſt 
dee eee 
n EN 

The Engliſh liſt of ſhips of war i long and formidable, 
but not a tenth part of them are at any time fit for ſervice; 


numbers of them are not in being; yet their names are 


pompouſly continued in the liſt, if only a plank be left of 
the ſhip ; and not a fifth part of ſuch as are fit for ſervice ' 
can be ſpared on any one ſtation at one time. The Eaſt 
over which Britain extends her claim, make large demands 
upon her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inat- 
tention, we have contracted a falſe notion reſpecting the 
navy of England, and have talked as if we ſhould have the 
whole of it to encounter at once, and for that reaſon have 
fuppoſed that we muſt have-one as large; which not be 
FRO ing 
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—— Tories, to diſcourage our beginning - thereon. 
Nothing can be farther from truth than this; for if Ame» 
rica had only a twentieth part of the naval force of Britain, 
ſhe would be by far an over-match for her ; becauſe, as we 


force will be employed on our own coaſt, where we ſhould, 


in the long run, have two to one the advantage of thoſe who 
had three or four thouſand miles to fail over before they 


N could attack us, and the ſame diſtance to return in order | 
to refit and recruit. And although Britain, by her fleet, 


hath a check over aur trade to Europe, we have as large a 


done over her trade to the Weſt Indies, which, by lying in 
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Some method might be Gildan" to eee e 
force in the time of peace, if we ſhould not judge t unne- 
ceſfary to ſapport a conſtant navy. If premiums were to 
be given to merchants, to build and employ in their ſer- 
vice ſhips mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns, 
(the premiums to be in proportion to the los af bulk to 
the merchants), fifty, or fixty of thoſe ſhips, with a few _ 
guardſhips on conſtant duty, would keep up a ſufficient 


navy, and that without burdening ourſelves with the evil | 
- ſo loudly complained of in England, of ſuffering their fleet 


in time of peace to lie rotting in the docks. To unite the 


ſinews of commerce and defence, is ſound policy; for, 


22 


Nut. we need fear no external enemy. 


une e nee e we eee Hemp 
F canton Goin none watkd env. 
dage. Our iron is ſuperior to that of other countries. 
Our ſmall arms equal to any in the world. Cannon we 


can caſt at pleaſure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are e- 


Reſolution is our inherent character, and courage hath ne- 


ver forſaken us. Wherefore, what is it that we want ? 


Why 


4) 
Why is it that we heſitate ? From Britain we expect no- 
thing but ruin. It ſhe is once admitted to the government of 
America again, this continent will not be worth living in. Jea- 
louſies will be always ariſing; inſurrections will be conſtantly 
happening; and who will go forth to quell them? Who will 
venture his life to reduce lus own countrymen to a foreign o- 
| bedience ? The difference between Pennſylvania and Con- 
cance of a Britiſh government, and fully proves that nothing 
but continental authority can regulate continental matters. 
Another reaſon” why the preſent time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the mor and 
there is yet unoccupied ; which, inſtead of being laviſhed 
by the king on his worthleſs dependants, may be hereaf- 
ter applied, not only to the diſcharge of the preſent debt, 
but to the conſtant ſupport of government. No nation un- 
der heaven hath ſuch an advantag: as this, 
The infant ſtate of the colonies, as it is called, fo far 
from being againſt, is an argument in favour of indepen» 
dence. We are ſufficien / numerous; and, were we more 
fo, we might be leis united. It is a matter worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that the more a country is peopled, the ſmaller their ar- 
mics are, In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the 
 moderns; and the reaſon is evident; for, trade being the con- 
ſequence of population, men become too much abſorbed. 
thereby to attend to anything elſe. Commerce diminiſhes the 
ſpirit bothof patriotiſm and military defence: and hiſtory ſuf- 
ways accompliſhed in the non-age of a nation. With the 
increaſe of commerce England hath loſt its ſpirit. The ci- 
ty of London, notwithſtanding its numbers, ſubmits to 
continued inſults with the patience of a coward. The 
more men have to loſe, the leſs willing they are to ven- 
ture. The rich in general are flaves to fear, and ſubmit 
to courtly power with the trembling duplicity of a ſpa- 
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Youth is the ſcedatime of good. habits, as el in ths 
tions as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not im- 
poſſible, to form the continent into one government half 2 
by the increaſe of trade and population, would create con- 
fuſion. Colony would be againſt colony. Each being a- 
ble, might ſcorn each others aſſiſtance; and, while the 
proud and fooliſh gloried in their little diſtinctiona, the 
before. Wherefore, the preſent time is the true time ſor 
eſtabliſhing it. The intimacy which is contracted in in» 
fancy, and the friendſhip which is formed in-misfortune, 
ſent union is marked with both theſe characters : e art 
young, and we have been diſtreſſed; but our concord hath 
withſtood our troubles, nnn | 

ery. 20 pony! i. | 
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never happens bo u vation. hut nge, Wg. the e e 
ing itſclf into a government. Moiſt; nations have let ſlip 
the opportunity, and by that means have been compelled 
to receive laws from their conquerors, . inſtead of making 
laws for themſclves. Firſt, they had 2 king, and then a 
form of government; whereas, the articles or charten of 
government ſhould be formed firſt, and men delegated to 
execute them afterwards : but, from the errors of other na- 
tions, let us learn wiſdom, and lay hold of the preſent op- 
portunity To begin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror ſubdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the ſword ; and, until we conſent 
that the ſeat of government in America be legally and au- 
thoritatively occupied, we. ſhall be in danger of having it 
filled by ſome fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the 
ſame manner; and then, Where will be our freedom? 
Where our property 7 
A to religion, I hold it to be che indeſpenſable duty of 
all governments to protect all conſcientious profeſſors there- 
of, 
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of, and I know of no other buſineſs which government 
hath to do herewith. Let a man throw aſide that narrow- 
neſs of ſoul, that ſelfiſhneſs of principle, which the nig- 
gards of all profeſſions are ſo unwilling to part with, and 
he will be at once delivered of his fears on that head. 
Suſpicion is the companion of mean ſouls, and the bane of 
all good ſociety. For myſelf, I fully and conſcientiouſly 
believe; that it is the will of the Almighty that there 
ſhould be a diverſity of religious opinions among us; it af- 
fords a larger field for our Chriſtian kindneſs. Were we - 
all of one way of thinking, our religious diſpoſitions would 
want matter for probation ; and on this liberal principle, I 
look on the various denominations among us to be like 
children of the fame family, differing only in what is called 

their Chriſtian names. | | 
1 be 
priety of a Continental Charter, (for I only preſume to 
offer hints, not plans); and in this place I take the liberty 
of re- mentioning the ſubject, by obſerving, that a charter 
is to be underſtood as a bond of ſolemn obligation, which 
the whole enters into, to ſupport the right of every ſeparate 
part, whether of religion, perſonal freedom, or -property.— 
A firm bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. 
In a former page, I likewiſe mentioned the neceſſity of a 
large and equal repreſentation; and there is no political 
matter which more deſerves our attention. A ſmall nom» 
ber of electors, or a ſmall. number of repreſentatives, are 
equally dangerous; but, if the number of repreſenta- 
tives be not only ſmall, but unequal, the danger is increaſ- 
ed. As an inſtance of this, I mention the following: 
When the Aſſociators petition was before the Houſe of 
Aſſembly of Pennſylvania, twenty-cight members only were 
| preſent; all the Bucks county members, being eight, vot- 
ed againſt it; and, had ſeven of the Cheſter members done 
the ſame, this whole province had been governed by two 
counties only ; and-this danger it -is always expoſed to. 


. 
1, 
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made in their laſt fitting, to give an undue authority over = 
the Delegates of that province, ought to warn the people 
at large how they truſt power out of their own hands. A 


ſet of inſtructions ſor the Delegates were put together, 


which, in point of ſenſe and buſineſs, would have diſhon- 
oured a ſchoolboy z and, after being approved by a few, 
a very few, without doors, were carried into the houſe, and 
there paſſed in behalf of the whole colony + whiereas, did the 
tered on ſome neceſſary public meaſures, they would not 
Mn ET n 
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which, if continued, would grow into Expo» 
CCC 
ſo ready, or at that time fo proper, as to appoint perſons 
from the ſeveral Houſes of Aſſembly for that purpoſes and 
ſerved this continent from ruin. But, as it is mare than 
probable that we ſhall never be without a Coons, every 
well-wiſher to good order muſt own, that the mode for 
chooſing members of that body deſcrves conſideration. And 
I put it as a queſtion to thoſe who make a ſtudy of man- 
kind, whether repreſentation and alactias is not tor great a 
a. power for one and the ſame body of men to poſſeſa ? 
When we are planning e | 
W | 
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maxims, and are frequently ſurpriſed into reaſon by their 
miſtakes.. Mr Cornwall, one of the Lords of the Treaſury, 
treated the petition of the New-York Aſſembly with con- 
tempt, becauſe that Houſe, he ſaid, conſiſted but of twenty- 
en eee, AN Ae 
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with decency be put for the whole. We thank him for his 


involuntary honeſty *. 
Jo conclude However ſtrange it may appear to ſome, 
or however unwilling they may be to think ſo, matters 


not; but many ſtrong and ſtriking reaſons may be given, 


to ſhew that nothing can ſettle our affairs ſo expeditiouſly 


e eee eee Gra Ge Was. 


Some of which are: 

Firſt, It is the cuſtom of nations, when any two are at 
war, for ſome other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, 
to ſtep in as mediators, and bring about the preliminaries 
of a peace; but, while America calls herſelf the ſubject of 
Great Britain, no power, however well-diſpoſed ſhe may 
be, can offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our preſent 
tate, we may quarrel on for ever. | 
Secondly, It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that France or 


Spain will give us any kind of aſſiſtance, —— 


to make uſe of that aſſiſtance for the purpoſe of 
the breach, and ſtrengthening the connection between 


. comedevoembadorweages 


by the conſequences. 

Thirdy, While we profeſs ourſelves the ſubjefts of Bri- 
tain, we muſt, in the eye of foreign nations, be conſidered 
2s rebels. The precedent is fomewhat dangerous to their 
peace, for men to be in arms under the name of ſubjects; 
we, on the ſpot, can ſolve the paradox; but to unite reſiſt- 
ance and ſubjection, rr rg] 
common underftandings. ' 

Berz, Were a manifeſto to be publiſhed, and dif- 
patched to foreign Courts, ſetting forth the miſeries we 
have endured, and the peaceable methods we have ineffec- 
tually uſed for redreſs ; declaring, at the ſame time, that 
not being able any longer to live happily or ſafely under the 
cruel diſpoſition of the Britiſh Court, we had been driven to 

„ n wet 94114 ; the 

* Thoſe who would fully underſtand of what great conſequence a 
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the neceſſity of breaking off all connection with her; at 
the ſame time affuring all ſueh Courts of our peaceable 
diſpoſition towards them, and of our defire of entering 
into trade with them ; ſuch a memorial would produce 
more good effects to this Continent, than if a ſhip was 
freighted with petitions to Britain. 

Under our preſent denomination of Britiſh ſubjects, we 
can neither be received nor heard abroad : the cuſtom of all 
Courts is againſt us, and will be ſo, until, by an independ- 
ence, we take rank with other nations. 


Theſe proceedings may at firſt appear e ww Sil 


cult; but, like all other ſteps which we have already paſſed 


over, will, in à little time, become familiar and agreeable ;- 


feel itfelf like a man who continues putting off ſome un- 
pleaſant buſineſs from day to day, yet knows it muſt be 
done, hates to ſet about it, wiſhes it over, and is continually 
hauntef with the thoughts of is neceÞty. 
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APPENDIX. 
— 


Simcn the publication of the firſt edition of this pamphlet, 
or rather on the ſame day 'on which it came out, the 
king's ſpeech made its appearance in this city. Had the 
ſpirit of prophecy directed the birth of this production, it 
could not have brought it forth at a more ſeaſonable junc- 
ture, or a more. neceſſary time. The bloody-mindednefs 
of the one ſhews the neceſſity of purſuing the doctrine of 
the other. Men read by way of revenge. And the ſpeech, 
inſtead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly princi- 
ples of Independence. | | 
Ceremony, and even ſilence, from whatever motives 


| they may ariſe, have a hurtful tendency, when they give 


the leaſt degree of countenance to baſe and wicked perfor- 
mances : wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it natural- 
ly follows, that the king's ſpeech, as being a piece of u- 
NISHED V1ILLANY, deſerved, and till deſerves, a general 
execration both by the Congreſs and the People. Yet, as 
the domeſtic tranquillity of a nation depends greatly on the 
chaſtity of what may be called National Manners, it is of- 
ten better to paſs ſome things over in filent diſdain, than 
to make uſe of ſome methods of diſlike, as might intro- 
duce the leaſt innovation on that guardian, of our peace 


and ſafety. And, perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this pru- 


dent delicacy, that the king's ſpeech hath not, before now, 
ſuffered a public execration. The ſpeech, if-it may be 


- 
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called one, is nothing better than a wilful andacious libel 


againſt the truth, the common good, and the exiſtence of 
mankind ; and is a formal and pompous method of offer. - 
ing up human ſacrifices to the pride of tyrants. But this 


general maſſacre of mankind is one of the privileges, and 
the certain conſequence of kings; for, as Nature knows 
them vor, they know NOT HER ; and, although they are 
beings of our own creating, they know not vs, and are 
become the gods of their creators. The ſpeech hath one 


good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive; 
neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it; bru- 


tality and tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at 
no loſs ; and every line concieves, even in the moment of 
reading, that he who hunts the woods for prey, the na- 
ked and untutored Indian, is leſs a ſavage than the King of 
Britai . ; Y 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining 
Jeſuitical piece, fallaciouſly called « The Addreſs of the 
« People of England to the Inhabitants of Awtzica,/” 
hath, perhaps, from a vain ſuppoſition that the people 


HERE were to be frightened at the pomp and deſcription | 


of a king, given (though very unwiſely on his part) the 
real character of the preſent one. But,” ſays the writ- 


er, ©« if you are inclined to pay compliments to an admini» = 


ſtration, which we do not complain of,” (meaning the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham's, at the repeal of the Stamp Act), 
« it is very unfair in you to with-hold them from that 
Prince, by whoſe noD ALONE they were permitted to do 
« any thing.” This is Toryiſm with a witncſs ! Here is 
idolatry even without a maſk : and he who can calmly 
hear and digeſt ſuch doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to 


ought to be confidered—as one who hath 'not only given 
up the proper dignity of man, but funk himſelf beneath 
the rank of animals, ee A 
world like a worm. 


rationality—an apoſtate from the order of manhood j 


ol 
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It is now the intereſt of America to provide for herſelf 
—She-hath already a large and young family, whom it is 


more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away her 


property to ſupport a power who is become a reproach 
to the names of Men and Chriſtians. —Y=, whoſe office it 
is to watch over the morals of a nation, of whatſoever ſect 
or denomination ye are of, as well as ye who are more im- 
mediately the guardians of the public liberty, if ye wiſh to 
preſerve your native country uncontaminated by European 
corruption, ye muſt in ſecret wiſh a ſeparation. But, leaving 
the moral part to private reflection, I fhall chiefly confine 
my farther remarks to the following heads : 

Firſt. That it is the intereſt of America to be ſepara- 
ted from Britain. 

Secondly, Which is theeaſieſt and moſt practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION OR INDEPENDENCE? with ſome 

In ſapport of the firſt, I could, if 1 judged it proper, 


| produce the opinion of ſome of the ableſt and moſt expe- 


rienced men on this Continent, and whoſe ſentiments on 


that head are not yet publicly known. It is in reality a 


ſelf-evident poſition ; for no Nation in a ſtate of foreign 


dependence, limited in its commerce, and cramped and 


fettered in its legiſlative powers, can ever arrive at a- 
ny material eminence. America doth not yet know what 


| opulence is; and, although the progreſs which. ſhe hath 
made ſtands unparalleled in the hiſtory of other nations, 


it is but childhood, compared with what ſhe would be capa- 
ble of arriving at, had ſhe, as the ought to have, the legj- 
flative power in her own hands. England is at this time 
proudly coveting what would do her no good were ſhe to 
accompliſh it, and the Continent heſitating on a matter 
which will be her final ruin if neglected. It is the com- 
merce, and not the conqueſt of America, by which Eng- 
land is to be benefited z and that would in a great mea- 
ſure continue, were the countries as independent of each 
other as France and Spain; becauſe, in many articles, nei- 

ther 
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ther can go to a better market. But it is the independence 


of this country on Britain, or any other, which is now the 
main and only object worthy of contention; and which, 
like all other truths diſcovered by neceflity, 8 
clearer and ſtronger every day. 
Ba ie en come e that, on tins or 6 
ther. 

— the longer it'is delayed, the harder 
i will be to nccormplich. 

Ir both in public and | 
rors of thoſe who ſpeak without rellefting. And, among 
the many which I have heard, the following ſeems to be 
the moſt general, viz. That, had this rupture happened for- 
ty or fifty years hence, inſtead of now, the Continent would 
have been more able to have ſhaken off the dependence. 
To which I reply, that our military ability, at this time, 
ariſes from the experience gained in the laſt wur, and 
which, in forty or fifty years time, would have been total- 
ly extinct. The Continent would bot, by that time; have 
had a general, or even a military officer left ; and we, or 
thoſe who may fucceed us, would have been as ignorant 
of martial matters as the ancient Indians. And this fingle 
the preſent time is preferable to all others. © The argument” 
turns thus—At the concluſion of the laſt war, we had ex- 
perience, but wanted numbers ; and forty or fifty years 
hence we ſhall have numbers without experience z where- 
fore, the proper point of time muſt be ſorne particular 
point between the two extremes, in which a fufficiency of 
the former remains, and 2 proper increaſe of the latter is 
obtained; and that point of time is the preſent time. gy 

The reader will pardon this digreffion, as it does not 
properly come under the head I firſt" ſet out wich, and 


to which I ſhall again return by the following poſition} 
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are clandeſtinely deprived of, by the unjuſt extenſion of 
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. Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and ſhe to 
remain the governing and ſovereign power of America, 
(which, as matters are now circumſtanced, is giving up the 
point entirely), we ſhall deprive ourſelves of the very 
means of ſinking the debt we have or may contract. The 
value of the back-lands, which ſome of the Provinces 


per hundred acres, amounts to upwards of twenty-five mil- 
lions, Pennſylvania currency ; and the quit-rents, at one 

penny ſterling per acre, to two millions yearly. 
9 lis by he Do RAG bends chet tha Jon eney- he Grnk: 
without burden to any, and the quit-rent- reſerved there- 
on will always leflen, and in time will wholly ſupport the 


yearly expence of government, It matters not how long 


the debt is in paying, ſo that the lands, when fold, be ap- 
plied to the diſcharge of it; and for the execution of which, 
the Congreſs for the time being will be the continental 
truſtees. . 

pd ors to * Send hand viz. Which i is the 
eafickt and moſt pratticable plan, RECONCILIATION OR 
INDEPENDENCE ? with ſome occaſional remarks. 
He who takes Nature for his guide is not eaſily beaten 
out of his argument, and on that ground, I anſwer gene- 
rally That INDEPENDENCE being a SINGLE SIM. 


„ PLE LINE, contained within ourſelves and reconcili- 


« ation, a matter exceedingly perplexed and complicated, 
« and in which a treacherous, — — 
« ere gives the anſwer without a doubt. 

Ihe preſent ſtate of America 2 — 


S ln capable of reflecting Without law, without 


government, without any other mode of power than what 
is founded on and granted by courteſy-—held together by an 
unexampled concurrence of ſentiment, which is neverthe- 
leſs ſubject to change, and which every ſecret; enemy is en- 
deavouring to diſſolve. Our preſent condition is, Legiſla- 
tion without law, len lus plan, a Conſtitution 

' without 
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fect independence contending for dependence. The in- 
ſtance is without a precedent; the caſe never exiſted be- 
fore; and who can tell what may be the event? The pro- 
perty of no man is ſecure in the preſent unbraced ſyſtem 
of things; the mind of the multitude is left at random; 
and, ſeeing no fixed object before them, they purſue ſach 
as fancy or opinion ſtarts. Nothing is criminal; there is 
no ſuch thing as treaſon ; wherefore every one thinks 
himſelf at liberty to act as he pleaſes. The Tories dared 
not to have aſſembled offenſively, had they known that 
their lives, by that act, were forfeited to the laws of the 
ſtate. A line of diſtinction ſhould be drawn; between the 
Engliſh ſoldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of America 


| taken is arms. The firft are priſoners, but the latter 


traitors. mama emen 
head. * 
| Nomwichtanding er wiſdom, dene b 2 ville frkle 
neſs in ſome of our proceedings, which gives encourage- 
ment to difſentions. - The Continental belt is too looſely 
buckled ; and if ſomething is not done in time, it will be 
too late to do any thing, and we ſhall fall into a ſtate in 
which neither reconcialiation nor independence will be - 
practicable. The King and his worthleſs adherents are 


got at their old game of dividing the Continent ; and there 


are not wanting among us printers who will be buſy in 

ſpreading pernicious falſehoods. The artful and hypocriti- 
cal letter which appeared a few months ago in the New- 
York Papers, and likewiſe in two others, is an evidence 


nee I TIO 


neſtys 4 
| Is alc "Sign an Fits and talking of 


reconciliation: but do ſuch men ſeriouſly conſider how 


difficult the taſł is, and how dangerous it may prove, 
ſhould the Continent divide thereon ? Do they take with- 


in their view all the various orders of men, whoſe ſitua · 


tions and circumſtances, as well as their on, are to be 
| 9 1 confidered 
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the fame ſtate, but that our cirtumſtances likewiſe be put 


. 
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conſidered therein? Do they put themſelves in the place 
of the ſufferer whoſe ALL is already gone, and of the ſol- 
dier who hath quitted all for the defence of his country ? 
If their ill-judged moderation be ſuited to their own private 
fituations only, regardleſs of others, the event will con- 


_ vince them, n gt Ee ee he en eee 


* 4 | 
Put us, A ants inen we Ry A in dy- 
three. To which I anſwer, the requeſt is not now in the 


power of Britain to comply with, neither will ſhe propoſe 


it; but if it were, and even ſhould be granted, I aſk, as 

2 reaſonable queſtion, By what means is ſuch a corrupt 
and faithleſs Court to be kept to its engagements ? Ano» 
ther Parliament, nay even the preſent, may hereafter re- 
peal the obligation, on the pretence of its being violently _ 
obtained, or unwiſely granted; and in that caſe, Where ig 
our redreſs |, No going to law with nations; cannon are 
the barriſters of crowns z and the ſword, not of juſtice, 
but of war, decides the fait. To be on the footing of fix- 
| ty=three, it is not fafficient that the laws only be put on 


on the ſame ftate 3 our burnt and deſtroyed towns repair- 
ed, or built up; our private loſſes made good, our public 
debts (contracted for defence) diſcharged ; otherwiſe, we 
fhall be millions worſe than we were at that enviable pe- 
riod. Such a requeſt, had it been complied with a year 
ago, would have won the heart and ſoul of the Continent 
ut it is now too late, “ the Rubicon is paſſed.” © 

Beſides, the taking up arms merely to enforce the repeal 


of a pecuniary-law, ſeems 2s unwarrantable by the Divine 


law, and repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up 
arms to enforce obedience thereto. The objet on either 
" fide doth not juſtify the means for the lives of men are 
too valuable to be caſt away on ſuch trifles. It is the vio- 
lence which is done and threatened to aur perſons ; the 
deſtruction of our property by an armed force; the inva- 


bon of our country y fire and e, wich conſent 


E 
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| is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps as numerous avall Eu- 
rope contains, are to receive their portion of freedom from 


ts) 
ouſly qualifies the uſe of arms; and the inftatit in which a 
mode of defence became neceflary, all ſubjection to Bri- 
tain ought to have ceaſed z and the independeney of Ame- 
rica ought to have been conſidered as dating its era from, 
and publiſhed by « the firſt muſket that was fired againſt 
« her.” This line is a line of conſiſtency 3 neither drawn 
by caprice, nor extended by ambition ; but produced by a 
2 on 
thors. . 
L hall condude theſe recharks with the following timely 
and well-intended hints. We ought to refleRt; that there 
are three different ways by which an independency can 
hereafter be effected; and that One of thoſe Three will 
one day or other be the fate of America, viz: By the le. 
gal voice of the people in Congreſs, by a military power, 
or by a mob. It may not always happen that our ſoldiers 
are citizens, and the multitude a body of teaſonable men: 
Virtue, as I have already-renarked, is not hereditary; nei- 
ther is it perpetual. Should an independericy be brought 
about by the firſt of theſe means,” we have every opportu- 
nity, and every encouragement before us, to form the no- 
bleft, pureſt conſtitution on the face of the earth. W 
have it in our power to begin the world over again. A fie 


the event of a few months. The reflection is awful—andiin 
this point of view, how trifling, how ridiculous, do the lit» 
te paltry covilings'or's Gw wen or itranes re apyenty 


when weighed againſt the befincfs of » with 4 


Should we neglect the reeſent en ee inviting 


period, and an independence be hereaſter effected by any 


other means, we muſt charge the conſequence to ourſchves, 
or to thoſe rather whoſe narrow and prejudiced ſouls are 


or refleting. There are reaſons to be given in ſupport of 


my 
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than be publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating 
whether we ſhall be independent or not, but anxious to ac- 
compliſh it on a firm, ſecure, and honourable baſis, and 
unealy rather that it is not yet begun upon. Every day 
convinces us of its neceffity. Even the Tories (if ſuch 
beings yet yr rd at RR men, be the 
moſt ſolicitous to promote it; for, as the appointment of 
ene thear from popular vba 
wiſe and well-eſtabliſhed form of government will be the 
only certain means of continuing it ſecurely to them. 
Wherefore, if they have not virtue enough to be Waics, 
FP. EP HE 


E nai al independence is the only Bon that can tie 
and keep us together: we ſhall then ſee our object, and 
our ears will be legally ſhut againſt the ſchemes of an in- 
triguing, as well as a cruel enemy. We ſhall then, too, be 
on a proper footing to treat with Britain; for there is rea- 
ſon to conclude, that the pride of that Court will be lefs 
hurt by treating with-the American States for terms of 
peace, than with thoſe whom ſhe denominates ©. rebellious 
ſubjects, for terms of accommodation. It is our delaying 
it that encourages her to hope for conqueſt, and our back- 
wardneſs tends only to prolong the war. As we have, 
obtain a redreſs of our grievances, let us now: try the al- 
ternative; by independently redreſſing them ourſelves, and 
ſonable part in England will be ſtill with us, becauſe, peace 
with trade, is preferable to war without it ; and if this offer 
be not accepted other courts may be applied to. 
On theſe grounds I reſt the matter; [And as no 6ffer 
hath yet been made to the doctrine contained in-the 
farmer editions of this pamphlet, it is a; negative proof, 
that either the doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the 
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reſolute friend, and a virtuous ſupporter of the 
 ManxinD, and of the FREE AND INDE 
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Warsron, inſtead of gazing at each other with ſulpi- 
- cious or doubtful curioſity, let each of us hold out to his 


neighbour the hearty hand of - friendſhip, and unite in 


drawing a line, which, like an act of oblivion, ſhall bury 


in forgetfulneſs every former. diſſention. Let the names 
of Whig and Torry be extin& ; and let none other be 
heard among us, than thoſe of a good citizen, an open and 
IGHTS of 


STATES OF. AMERICA.. /. 
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To the Repreſentatives of the Religious Society of "the People 
| called Dyabers, or to ſo many of them af were concerned in 
publiſhing a late Piece, intituled, © The Ancient TesT1- 
MONY and PRINCIPLES' of the People called QuarRs, re- 
newed with reſpect? to the Kine and GovernuenT; and 
touching the CoumMoTiONs now prevailing in theſe and ather 
parts AMR A; addreſſed to the PeoeLe U ENGLAND.“ 
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1 T as writer of this is one of thoſe few who never diſhonour | 
| eli = it! by i Ji Ii or illi at any de A | n 
tion whatſoever. ''To Gap, and not to man, are all men 


accountable on the ſcore of religion. Wherefore this epiſtle 
is not ſo properly addreſſed to you as'a religious, but'as 2 
political body, dabbling in matters which the profeſſed 


S 


ee e nh proper authority for ſo doing, 
put yourſelvesſin the place of the whole body of the Quakers, 
ſo the writer of this, in order to be on an equel rank with 
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yourſelves, is under the neceſſity of putting himſelf in the 
place of all thoſe who approve the very writings and prin- 
Gples againſt which your teſtimony is direited : and he 
hath choſen this fingular fituation, in order that you might 
diſcoyer in him that preſumption of character which you 
cannot ſee in yourſelves : . 


any claim or title to political repreſentation. 


When men have departed from the right way, 3 


wonder that they ſturable and fall. And it is evident, 


from the manner in which ye have managed your teſti- 
mony, that politics (as a religious body of men) is not 
your proper walk : however well, adapted it might appear 
to you, it is nevertheleſs a jumble of good and bad put 
unwiſely together, and the concluſion drawn therefrom 
both unnatural and unjuſt. 

The two firſt pages (and the whole doth not make 
four) we give you credit for, and expect the fame civility 
from you, becauſe the love and deſire of peace is not con- 
fined to Quakeriſm : it is the natural, as well as the reli- 
gious wiſh of all denominations of men. And on this 
ground, as men labouring to eſtabliſh an independent con- 
ſtitation of our own, do we exceed all others in hope, end, 
and aim, Our plan is peace for ever. We are tired of con- 
tention with Britain, and can ſee no real end to it but in a 
final ſeparation. We act confiſtently ; becauſe, for the 
fake of introducing an endleſs and uninterrupted peace, 


do we bear the evils and burthens of the preſent day. We 


are endeavouring, and will ſteadily continue to endeavour, 
to ſeparate and diſſolve 2 connection which hath already 
filled our land with blood ; and which, while the name of 
Fc 
countries. 

We fight nelther far -xevenge..2ar 3 
from pride nor paſſion. We are not inſulting the world 


plunder. Beneath the ſhade of our own vines are we at- 
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A wad eb Webs 
the character of highwaymen and houſebreakers ; and, 
having no defence for ourſelves in the civil law, are obliged 
to puniſh them by the military one, and apply the ſword 
in the very caſe where you have before now applied the 
halter. Perhaps we feel for the ruined and infulted faf» 
ferers in all and every part of the continent, with a degree 
of tenderneſs which hath not yet made its way into ſome 
of our boſoms. But be ye ſure that ye miſtake not the 


cauſe and ground of your teſtimony. Call not coldneſs of 


ſoul religion; nor put the Biger in the place of the 


O ye partial miniſters of your own acknowledged prin. 
ciples! If the bearing arms be ſinful, the firſt going to 
war muſt be more ſo, by all the difference between wilful 
attack and unavoidable defence, Wherefore, if ye- really 
preach from conſcience, and mean not to make a political 
by proclaiming your doctrine to our enemies, for they lil. 
wiſe bear Aus. Give us # proof of your ſincerity, by 
- publiſhing it at St. James s, to the commanders in chief at 
- Boſton, to the admirals and captains who are piratically 
ravaging our coaſts, and 'to all the murdering miſcreants 
who are acting in authority under him whom ye proſeſs to 
ſerve. Had ye the honeſt ſoul of Barclay“, ye would 
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* « Thon baſt taſted of proſperity and adverſity ; thou knoweſt 
« what it is to be baniſhed thy native country, to be over-ruled as well 
« 2s to rule, and ſet upon the throne ; and being oppreſſed, thou halt 
« reaſon to know how hateful the oppreſſor is both to God and man: 
* If, after all theſe warnings and advertiſements, thou doſt not turn to 
the Lord with all thy beart, but forget him who remembered thes in 
Ne ſurely great 
vill be thy cogdemaation. Againſt which ſnare, as well as the tempta- 
« tion of thoſe who do or may feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, the 
« moſt excellent and prevalent remedy will be to apply thyſelf po chat 


« light of Obriſt which ſhineth in thy conſcience, and which neither 


« can nor will Jatter thee, nor ſuifer thee to be at caſe in thy fins.” | 
f + 0 Barclay's Aue Charles 10. 
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preach repentance to your. King; ye would tell the royal 
Tyrant his fins, and warn him of eternal ruin. Ye would 
not ſpend your partial inveCtives againſt the injured and the 
inſulted only, but, like faithful miniſters, would cry aloud, 
and ſpare none. Say not that ye are perſecuted ; neither 
endeavour to make us the author of that reproach which 
ye are bringing upon yourſelyes ; for we teſtify unto all 
men, that we do not complain againſt you becauſe ye are 
Duakers, e are ere re] 
Quakers. -- 
Lis 1.6 Gus eee ee gem, 
of your teſtimony, and other parts of your conduct, as if 
all fin was reduced to, and comprehended in the ad of 
bearing arms, and that by the frople only. Ye appear to 
tenor of your actions wants uniformity ; and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to us to give-credit to many of your pretend- 
ed ſcruples, becauſe we fee them made by the ſame men 
the mammon of this world, are nevertheleſs hunting after 
it with a ſtep as ſteady as time, and an appetite as keen a 
death. enn | 
The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, in 
the third page of your teftimony, that, © When a man's 
« ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh eyen his enemies to 
* be at peace with him,” is very unwiſely choſen on your 
part; becauſe it amounts to a proof that the King's ways, 
whom ye are ſo deſirous of ſupporting, _—— 
Lord, otherwiſe his reign would be in peace. 

JIT K 
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It hath ever been our e 
a ve were called to profeſs the light of Chriſt Jeſus, mani- 
« feſted in our conſciences unto this day, that the ſetting 
up and putting down kings and governments is God's 
F 
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« and that it is not our buſineſs to have any hand or con · 
« trivance therein; nor to be buſy bodies above our ſta- 
tion, much leſs to plot and contrive the ruin or overturn = 
« of any of them ; but to pray for the king and the ſafety 
« of our nation, and good of all men; that we may live 
« x peaceable and quiet life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, 
— gouerntient which Ged:is pleaſed to ſet over us.” == 


| If theſe are really your principles, why do ye not abide by 


them? Why do ye net leave that which ye call God's 
work to be managed by himſelf? Theſe very principles 
event of all public meaſures, and to receive at event a 
there for your political gin, if you fully believe what it 
coritains? And therefore. publiſhing it proves, that either 
ye ds not believe what ye profeſs, or have nat virtue 

The principles of Quakerifi have a direct tendency to 
government which is ſet over him. And. if the ſetting up 
and putting down of Kings and governments is Gop's pe- 
culiar prerogative, he moſt certainly will. not be robbed 


thereof by us 3 wheraſore, the principle itſelf leads you to 


approve of every thing which ever happened or may hap» 
pen to kings, as being liis work. Oliver Cromwell thanks 
you. Charles, then, died not by the hands of men; and, 
ſhould tho prefent proud Imitator of him come to the fame 
untimely. end, the writers and publiſhers of the teſtimony 
are bound, by the doctrine it contains, to applaud the fact. 
Kings are not taken away by miracles; neither are 


changes in government brought about by any. other means 


than ſuch. as are common and human, and ſuch 2s we are 
told by our Saviour, was effected by arms. Wherefore; as 
ye refuſe to be the. means on one ſide, ye ought not to be 
meddlers on the other, but to wait the iſſue in ſilence; 
and, unleſs ye can produce divine authority, to prove that 

| — 4 I | or the 
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the Almighty, who hath created and placed this new world 
at the greateſt diſtance it could poſſibly ſtand eaſt and weft 
of its being independent of the corrupt and abandoned 
ONE _— I ſay, ye can ſhew this, how can 
ye, on the ground of your principles, juſtify the exciting 
and ſtirring up the people « firmly to unite in the abhor- 


© rence of all ſuch writings and meaſures as evidence a de- 


* fire and deſign to break off the Happy connection we 


5 have hitherto enjoyed with the kingdom of Great Bri- 


* tain, and our juſt and neceffary ſubordination to the 
« King, and (thoſe who are lawfully placed in authority 


« under him?” What a flap of the face is here | The men, 


who, in the very paragraph before, have quietly and paſ- 
Freu refigned up the ordering, altering, and diſpoſal” of 


recalling their principles; and putting in for a ſhare of the 
buſineſs. Is it poſſible that the concluſion, which is here 
down ? The inconſiſtency is too glaring, not to be ſeen; 


the abſurdity too great not to be laughed at and ſuch 286 


could only have been made by thoſe whoſe t 

were darkened by the narrow and crabbed ſpirit of a de- 
ſpairing political party; for ye are not to be conſidered as 
the whole body of the Quakers, but only as a factional and 
I call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, but only to 
read and judge of fairly) ; to which I ſubjoin the following 
remarks : & That the ſetting up and putting down of 


« ings,” moſt certainly mean, the making him king who is 
yet not ſo, and the making him no king who is already one. | 


And, pray what hath this to do in the preſent caſe? We 
neither mean to ſet up nor put down, neither to make nor 
to unmake, but to have nothing to do with them. "Where- 


fore, you alleen in nere light viewed, ſerves 


* 
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(6) 
reaſons had better have been left alone than publiſhed : | 
Firſt, —Becauſe it tends to the decreaſe and reproach of 


all religion whatever, and is of the utmoſt danger to ſoci- ' 


ety, to make it a party in political diſputes. 
| Secondly, —Becauſe it exhibits a body of men, numbers 
of whom diſyvow the publiſhing political teſtimonies, 28 

Thirdly, Becauſe it hath a tendency to undo that con- 
tinental barmony and friendſhip, which yourſelves, by your 
late liberal and charitable donations, hath lent a hand to 
eſtabliſh ; and the preſervation of which is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to us all. . 

And here, without anger or reſentment, I bid you fare- 
well—ſincerely wiſhing, that, as men and Chriſtians, ye 
may always fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil and 
religious right; and be, in your turn, the means of ſecur- 
ing it to others : but that the example which ye have un- 
wiſcly ſet, of mingling religion with politics, may be diſa- 
wowed and reprobated by every inhabitant of AMERICA ! | 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


=, | 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SIR, 


IR ESENTT you. 4 mall Treatiſe in de- 
fence of thoſe Principles of Freedom, which 
your exemplary „Virtue hath ſo eminently 
contributed to eſt: That the Rights of 
Man may become.as. univerſal as your Bene- 
volerice cari wiſh, and that you. may. enjoy 
the Happineſs of ſeeing the New World re- 


generate the Old, is the Prayer gf 
SIR, 


Your much obliged, and 
| Obedient humble Servant... 
4 ' THOMAS ro 
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Fro the part Mr. Burke took in the Ames 
rican Revolution, it was natural that I ſhould 
conſider him a friend to mankind; and as our 
acquaintance commenced: on that ground, it 
would have been more agreeable to me ta have 
had en than to 


form him how proſperouſly matters were 
going on. Soon after this, I ſaw his /adyer- 
tiſement of the Pamphlet he intended to pub- 
liſh : As the attack wWãZs to be made in 4 
language but little ſtudied; and leſs unter- 


ſtood, in France, and as every thing ſuffers by 
tranſlation, I promiſed ſome of the friends 
of the Revolution in that country, that when- 
ever Mr. Burke's Pamphlet came forth; I. 
would anſwer it. This appeared to me the 
more neceſſary to be done, when I ſaw the 


r which Mr. Burke's 
Famphlet 


( vi.) 
Pamphlet contains ; and that while it is an 
; outrageous abuſe on the French Revolution, 
and the principles of Liberty, it is an impoſi- 
tion on the reſt of the world. 


I am the more aſtoniſnied and diſappointed 


at this conduct in Mr. Burke, as (from the 
circumſtance I am going to e 1 bad 
formed other expectations. 

I had foe E db sed mide 
with it might never more have exiſtence in the 
world, and that ſome other mode might be 
found out to ſettle the differences that ſhould 
occaſionally ariſe in the neighbourhood of na- 
tions. This certainty might be done if Courts 
vere diſpoſed to ſet honeſtly about it, or if 
countries were enlightened enough not to be 
made the dupes of Courts. The people of 
America had been bred up in the ſame pre- 
judices againſt France, which at that time 
characteriaed the people of England; but ex- 
perience and an acquaintance with the French 
Nation have moſt effectually ſhown to the A- 
meficans the falſchood of thoſe prejudices; 


and I do not believe that à more cordial and 


confidential intercourſe exiſts between amy two 
countries than between America and France. - 


When I came to France in the Spring of 


1787, the Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe was then 
Miniſter, and at that time highly eſteemed. 
I became much acquainted with the private 
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Secretary of that Miniſter, a man of an enlar- 
ged benevolent heart; and found, that ' his 
ſentiments and my own perfectly agreed 
with reſpect to the madneſs of war, and the 
wretched impolicy of two nations, like Eng- 
land and France, continually worrying each 
other, to no other end than that af a mutual 
increaſe of burdens and taxes. That I might 
be aſſured I had not miſunderſtood him, nor 
he me, I put the ſubſtance of our opinions 
into writing, and ſent it to him; ſubjoining 
a a requeſt, that if I ſhould ſee among the peo» 
ple of England any diſpoſition to cultivate a 
better underſtanding between the two” nations 
than had hitherto prevailed, how far I might 
be authoriſed to ſay that the fame diſpoſition 
prevailed on the part of France? He an- 
ſwered me by letter, in the moſt unreęſerved 
manner, and that not for himſelf only, but 
for the Miniſter, with whoſe knowledge _ | 
leur nene OW) 

I put this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke 
alas ee ago, and left it with him, 
where it ſtill remains; hoping, and at he 
ſame time naturally expecting, from the opi- 
nion I had conceived of him, that he would 
find ſome opportunity of making a good uſe 
of it, for the purpoſe of removing thoſe errors 
and prejudices, which two neighbouring na- 


N 


tions, from the want of knowing each other, 
Had entertained, to the injury of both. 
When the French Revolution broke out, it 
certainly afforded to Mr. Burke an opportu- 
nity of doing ſome good, had he been diſpoſed 
to it; inſtead of which, no ſooner did he ſee 
the old prejudices wearing. away, than he 
immediately began ſowing the ſeeds of a new 
inveteracy, as if he were afraid that England 
and France would ceaſe to be enemies. That 
there are men in all countries who get their 
living by war, and by keeping up the quar- 
rels of Nations, is as ſhocking as it is true; 
but when thoſe who are concerned in the go- 
vernment of a country make it their ſtudy to 
ſow diſcord, and - cultivate prejudices between 
Nations, it becomes the more unpardonable. 
With reſpect to a paragraph in this Work: 
alluding to Mr. Burke's having a penſion, the 
report has been ſome time in circulation, at 
leaſt two months; and as a perſon is often 
the laſt to hear what concerns him the moſt 
to know, I have mentioned it, that Mr. Burke 
7 e ee eee e 
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 MONG the incivilities-by which atoms u individuals 
provoke and irritate each other, Mr, Burke's pamph- 
let on the French Revolution: is an extraordinary inſtance. 
Neither the People of France, nor the National Aſſembly, 


were troubling themſelves about, the affairs of England, or 


the Engliſh Parliament; and why Mr. Burke ſhould com- 


mence an unprovoked attack upon them, both in Parliament 


and in Public, is a condu@ that cannot be pardoned: on; the 
ſcore of manners, nor-juſtified on that of polig. 

There is ſcaxeely an epithet of, abuſe to be — Fs the 
Engliſh language, ; with which Mr. Burke bas not loaded che 
French. Nation and the National Aſſembly. Every thing 


which rancour, prejudice, ignoranee, or knowledge, could ſug- 


geſt, are poured forth in the copious fury of near four hun- 


dred pages, In the; train, and on the plan Mr. Burke was 


writing, he might have written on to as many thouſands. 
When the tongue or the pen is let Jooſe. n a frenzy of paſ- 
ſion, it is che man, and nat the ſubjeR, that. r er. 
„ n 214d as TJ 
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ſuch is the ingenuity of his hope, or the malignancy of his de- 
ſpair, that it furniſhes him with new pretences to go on. 
There was a time when it was impoſſible to make Mr. Burke 
believe there would be any revolution in France. His opi- 
nion then was, that the French had neither ſpirit to under- 
take it, ndr fortitude to. ſupport it; and now that there is 
one, he ſeeks an eſcape, by condetnning it. 

Not ſufficiently content with abuſing the National Aſſem- | 
bly, a great part of his work is taken up with abuſing Dr. 
Price, r 5 
ſocieties in vame of the Revolution 5 
i the Society for Information. ö 
Nen | 
1789, being the anniverſary of What is called in England . 
the Revolution which took place 1688. Mr. Burke, ſpeak- 1 
r 1 

. 
4 


dogmatically to aſſert, Mat, by the principles of the Revo- 
* lation, the people we ee eee gat 


* mental rights: 

* 1. A0 cee Weir Co governs, * iO 1 
2. To taſhier them for mibndů,,”vt 2497 17 > 1 
3. Tv frame à government for ourſelves,” . dy do 4 

8 


Pe. Brice Govt: ay that the right to de theſe things . 
— — — in this or in that 'deſerip- 5 
tion of perſons, but that it exiſts in the whole ; that it is 4 
Tight refiddent in the nation, Mr. Burke, on the contrary, 
denies that fach a right exiſts in the nationz either in whote 
or in part, or thar"it exiſts any where und, What is fail 
more ſtrange and marvellous, M ys That the people of 
England utterly diſclaim ſuch à right, and that they will 
« refiſt the practical aſſertion of it with their Hives and for- 
tunes.“ That men mond take up urms, and ſpend Weir 
"lives and fortunes, v to maintain their rights, but to main- 
tain they have aur rights; is an entirely ne Tpecies vf diſco- 
very, and fuited to the paradeszcal genius of Mr; Burke. © 
The method which Mr. Burke” takes to prove that-the 
people of England have no fach rights, and that ſach rights 
do not now exiſt in the nation, either in whole or in part, or 
auy Where at All, is of the fame marvellous and mblaſtrous 
Hd we as dy ary For dis urpoimenti ure. 
| that 
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that the-perſong, or the generation,of perſpacy ju whom they 
did exiſt, are dead, and with chem the right. is dead alſo. 


To proves this, he guotes a. declaration made by parliament 


about à hundred years ag9, 40 William and Mary, in thele 
words: „ The Lards Spiritual and Temporal, and Cm. 
Jer de. in the e ef the, ente. afgręſaid 

« ing the people of England then living),--palt humbly: 
« faithfully ful; themſelves, their hers and poferitiers. for 
« gyzs,” | He alſo quotes 8 clauſe of angther ac of parls- 
ment made in the ſame reign, the terms of which, he ſays, 
© bing u wegning the people of that day] our Vers and 
7 —— thor lm e LE 

ir. Burke conegives. his point fulfciendly odabliſhed. by 
producing thoſe, clauſes, which he enforees by ſaying. tha 
they exclude the right of the nation for cr: And not 
content with making ſuch declarations, repeated over 
w BEAN He farther (RH, that if the people of England 
« palleſſed ſuch à right before the Revolution, (which he ac- 
knowledges to haye been the caſe, not · only in England, but 


J 
iht to do, and which: it appeared: right A 
t,; in addition $0 this zight, which as of ng 
garian, they ſet. wp. another right by geg, that . « 
and contoyling paſterity to the end of time. Nhe 
fore; divides jxfelf into bug partss. the night which the 
ſeſſed by delegation. and the right which; they ſet.up 
ag den- Agen * 1 . 
bongilno⸗ 18 
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- ſumption. The Erſt is is admitted;"but, with" reſpos to the 
 Tecond, I reply= © 

TRE wines 6d, Diddy what 4; exif HA Ga 
exiſt a parliament, or any deſcription of men, or any gene- 
ration of men, in any country, poſſeſſed of the right or the 
power of binding and controuling poſterity to the © end of 
© time,” or of commanding for ever how the world ſhall be 
governed, or who ſhall govern it; and therefore, all ſuch 
clauſes, acts, or declarations, by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right nor the pow- 
er to do, nor the power to execute, are in themſelves null 
and void. Every age and generation muſt be as free to act 
for itſelf, is all caſes, as the ages and generations which pre- 
reded it. The vanity and preſumption of governing beyond 
the grave, is the moſt ridiculous and inſolent of all tyrannies. 
Man has no property in man ; neither has any generation” a 
property in the generations which are to follow. The par- 
liament or the people of 1688, or of any other period, had 
no more tight to diſpoſe of the people of the preſent day, or 
to bind or to controul them in any ſhape whatever, than the 
parliament or the people of the preſent day have to diſpoſe 
of, bind, or controul thoſe who are to live a hundred or a 
thouſand years hence. Every generation is, and muſt be, 
competent to all the purpoſes which its occafions require. It 
is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommoda- 
ted. When man ceaſes to be, his power and his wants ceaſe 
with him; and having no longer apy participation in the 
concerns of this world, he has no longer any authority in di- 
. OO POS . 

ſhall be organized, or how adminiſtered. {© 
- I am not contending for, nor againſt any form of govern- 
ment, nor for nor againſt any party here or elſewhere. That 
Which a whole nation chooſes to 'do;"it has a' right to ds. 
Mr. Burke ſays, No. Where theri dies the right eit? Tam 
contending for the rights of the Going, and againſt their be- 
ing willed away, and controuled and contracted for, by this 
aſſumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke 
contending 'for the authority of the dead over the rights 
and freedom of the Hing. There was «time when kings 
Giſpoſed of their crowns by will upon their death-beds, and 
conſigned 


8 
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conſigned the people, ' ike beafts of die geld, 16” Whatever 
ſaccefſor they appointed. This is now ſo explode; as ſeurte · | | 
ty to be remembered, and ſo monſtrous as hardly to be be- | 
lieved : But the parliamentary clauſes upon which'Mr. * 
builds his political church are of the ſame nature. 


be ur of every'conntry ia d aue ted | 
commot principle. In England, no parent or taſter; nr 
all the authority of parliament, omnipotent as it has called „ 
itſelf, can bind or controul the perſonal freedom even of un 1 
individual' beyond the age of twenty-one years: On Wat | | 
ground of right, then, could the parliament of 1688, or any 1 
. dil all pole Io ever?” bur Home © — 
Thoſe who have quitted the World ü n dib in 
yet arrived at it, are as remote from cath other, as che urmoſt 
ſtretch of mortal imagination can conceive : What poſſible 
obligation, then, can exiſt between them; what rule or prins 
ciple can be laid down, that of two noꝶ-entities, the "one 
out of exiſtence, and the other not in, and who never enn 
FFP [| 
end of time?” WF -. 52 * te „ att 
In England, dbb men ener bo bebe Nb t 
| the pockets of the people without their conſent: But whoan- 
thotiſed, or who could authoxiſe the parliament of 1688 to 
controul and take away the freedom of poſterity; (bo bre 
not in exiſtence to give or to withhold their conſent), and li- 1 
mit and conſine their right of acting in certain caſes for ever? 
A greater abſurditq; cannot preſent itſelf to the underſtand 
ing of man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. Me 
tells them, and he tells the world to come; chat a certain bo- 
dy of men, who exiſted a hundred years ago, made u laws 
and that there does not now exiſt in the nation, nor ever will, l 
nor ever can, à power to alter it. Under how muny ſubtilties, 44 
or abſurdities, has the divine right to govern been impoſed _ 
on the credulity of mankind ! Mr Burke has diſcovered a new 1 
one, and he has ſhortened his journey to Rome, by appealing 
to the power of this infallible parkament of former days; 
and he produces what he has done, as of divine authority 
for that power muſt certainly be more than human which no 
r e eee  avturper 31 = 
c | 3 
22101 his 4 = 
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bis country, by bringing thoſe clauſes into public view. They 
ſerve to demonſtrate how neceſſary it is at all times to watch | 
againſt the attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent 
its running to exceſs. It is ſomewhat extraordivary; that the 
offence for which, James II. was expelled, chat of ſetting up 
power by efumption, ſhould be re- acted, under another ſhape 
and form, by the parliament that expelled him. It ſhows, | 
that the rights of men were but imperfely underſtood at the | 
Revolution ; for, certain it is, that the right which that par- | 
Lament ſet up by m (for by delegation it had it not, | 

| 

| 

| 


and could not have it, becauſe none could give it) over the 
perſons and freedom of paſterity for ever, was of the ſame ty- 
rannical unfounded kind which James attempted to ſet-up 
over the parliament and the nation, and for which he was ex- 
pelled. The only difference is, (for in principle they differ 
not], that the one was an uſurper over the living, and the or 
ther over the unborn ; and as the one bas no better authority 
to and upon than the other, both of munen 
null and void, and of uo effect. 
From what, or from whence, tous Mr. ae e athe | 
right of any human power to bind poſterity for ever? He has | 
produced his clauſes :- but he muſt produce alſo his proofs, | 
ſhat ſuch a right exiſted, and ſhow how. it exiſted. If it ever 
exiſted, it muſt now exiſſ ; for whatever appertains to che na- 
ture of man cannot be annihilated by man. It is che nature 
af nan; e ie, and be ill-£ontinneta die. a6 Ag 25 be 
2 Beal Adam, in wn all paſtericy ung hound) far ener z be 
mami grove thas bis Adam nnn. 
or ſuch a right. 22 1b 54 1-13 10 vb 
| — eo tone 
ed; and the worſe is the policy to ſtretch it, ualeſs it is intend- 
td to break it. Had any one purpoſeu the overthrow of 
Mr. Burke's poſitions, he would have proceeded as Mr. 
on purpoſe to have called che ru of thera. into-queſtion ; 
- and the inſtant the queſtion of right was ſtarted, the authori- 
tics muſt have heen given u ? 
It requires but a very mall glance of thought bo perceine, 
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force through fucteeding generations, yet that they eentimue dd 
derive theif fore from the. conſent of the living, A law fot 
repeated eontifives in force, not becauſe-it cannot. be repealed; 
mann ene eee paſſes for 
addi cer 211. 400476 46.4 HKS. ol 22 

But Mr. Biirke's clauſes ALAN Fr An 
their favour. - They become null, by attempting to become 
deſtroy the right which they mb have, by grounding it on 4 
right which they cant have. Immortal power is not a hamma 


anthorized thiemſebves to live for ever,- as to mike their au- 
thority live ſor ever. All therefote thi can be Taid of thoſe 
clauſes is} that they are u formality of words, of as much 
import, as if thoſe who uſed them had addreſſed a con- 
gratulation to themſelves, and, in the oriental file of attiqui 
ty, had ſaid; O Parliament, Ive for ever! mont 


. — ting aiatianatly — ä 


and the opinibiiy of men change alſo j and, as government is 
for the living and not for the dead, it is the living only that 
has any right in it. That which may be thought tight and 
ſound coarenient in one age, may be thought wrong and 
found inconvenient in another. - enen e 
dune the living, or the dead? 

N. Sd s Wanted pages . Me. Burke's beck ue 
employed upon tele eindlea, it will conſequently fellow, that 
if the clauſes themſelves, ſo far as they ſet up an Mu '« 


faxed dominion over poſterity for ever, are unauthoritative, 


an fs (hal ſors null and void that all his voluminons 


eto, ae mall nd void ao aden ths ground Ly he 
matter. n Nos 


we how cbme more wende e 0 of Pris 7 | 


Mr, Burke's book has the appearance of being written as 
inſtruction to the French nation ; but, if I may permit myſelf 
te uſe of if extravagant metaphor, ſuited to the exttava- 
S N 
. 


WET a wat us, ter are ncletally e ma 


right; and thereſore carinot be à right of parliament, - The 
parkament of 1688 might as well have paſſed um a& to have 
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and do it only for diſtinction's ſake) to the National Aſſem- 
bly, on the g ich of July 1789, three days before the taking 
of the Baſtile; and I cannot but remark with aſtoniſhment 
how oppoſite: the ſources are, from which that [Gentleman 
and Mr. Burke draw their principles. Inſtead of referring to 
muſty records and mouldy parchments to prove , that the 
rights ot the living are loſt, renounced and abdicated for>, | 
ever by thoſe, who are now no more, as My, Burke bas 
done, M. de la Fayette applies to che living world, and em- 
phatically ſays, * Call to, mind the ſentiments which Nature 
has engraved. in the heart of every citizen, and which take 
„eber force when chen are ſolemnly recognized by all: 
For a nation to love liberty, it. is ſufficient that ſhe knows 
Hit; and to be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe, wills it,” How 
dry barren, and obſcure, is the ſource from which: Mr, 
Burke labours! and bow. ineffetyal, though gay wich flow- 
ers, aue all his declamatian and his arguments, compared 
with theſe, clear, | conciſe, and ſoulanimating ſentiments ! 
Few and ſhort as they are, they lead to a vaſt field of gener 
dus and manly thinking, and do not finiſh, like. Mr. Burke's 
periods, with muſic in che car, and nothing in the beart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take the 
liberty of adding an anecdote reſpecting his farewel addreſs 
to the Congreſs of America in 178g, and which occurred 
freſh, to my mind when I ſaw Mr, Burke's thundering attack | 
on the French Revolution. —M, de la Fayette went to, Ame» ” 
rica at an early period of the war, and continned à volun- | 
teer in her ſervice to the end. His conduct through dhe 
whole of that enterpriſe is one of the moſt extraordinary that 
is to be found. in the; hiſtory, of a young, man, Jearcely then 
twenty years of age. Situated in a country that was, like 
the lap of ſenſual pleaſure, and with the means of enjoying 


it, how few are there to be found who would exchange ſuch 


a ſcene for the woods and wilderneles of America, and paſs 
the flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger and hard- 
hip I. bum ſuch is the fat. When the war ended, and he was | 
on the point of taking his final departure, he preſented him. 
83 „ his * 


, 
ö 
; 
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bred up in the file of an"abiolure King, ever pollafed & heart 


9) 


farewe), etc a awe 
theſe words : May this great ane, raiſed to Liberty, 
« {ewe as a lefſon ts the oppreſſor,, and an example tothe oppreſſed!” 
—When this addreſs came 6 the hands of Doctor FranMin, - 
who was then in France, he applied to Count Vergennes to 
have it inſerted in the French Gazerte, but never could ob 
an ariſtocratical deſyot at home, arid dreaded 'the example | 
of the American revolution in France, as certam other per- 
ſons now dreud the eiample of the French revolution in 
England and Mr. Burke's tribute of fear (for in this light 
his book mult be conſidered) runs parallel with Count Ver- 
gennes's refuſal. — ä nd ner” to his 


Works "ol no bee errrertt 5 3 
e. We have deen (bps her Butte} the Frech rebel again? 


« a mild and lawful Monarch; with more fury, outrige, and 


„ inſult, than any people has been known to riſe ngainft the 


«« moſt illegal uſurper, of che moſt ſanguinary tyrant. 
This is one among a thouſand other mftzticts, in which Mr. 
mmm 
of the'Freneltevolltion. Yu — 
It was not aguiuſt Lois the Kyla bor agent ths a 
potic prineiples of the government, that the nation revoked. 
Theſe principles had not their origin in hit, but in the or- 
ginal eſtabliſhment, many centuries back; and they were 
become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the augean 
Rable of paraſites and plunderers too abominably filthy to be 
cleanſed, by any thing ſhort'of 4 complete and univerſal re- 
volution. When i becomes riceeffiry to de à ng, the 
whole heart and foul ſhould g6 base the meufure, or not 8 
tempt it. That eriſi was then arrived; and there remained no 
choice but to ad with determined vigour, or not to 38d at all. 
The king was ln to bo the friend of che wuirion ;"and this 
circumſtance was favourable to the enterpriſe. Pethaps'tio man, 


ſo little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of her as the 
preſent King'of Free. But'the principles of thi gaverniment 
felt kill remumed the ume The Monarch und Me Monarchy 
were \diftind and eparate” things 3 "and i wal againſt "the 
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or principles of che former, that the een anne. and 
——— eb repens 1464 wth * 
. men 
— therefore, he does not ſee that a revolt 
wean take place. againſt the deſpotiſm at de latter, Chile 
there lies, no charge of deſpotiſm againſt the former. | 
The natural moderation of Louis XVI. — 
the tyrannies of former reigns, acted under that hereditary 
deſpotiſm, were ſlillliable to be revived in the hands of 2 
ſucceſſor. It was not the reſpite of a reign that would ſatisfy 
France, enlightened as ſhe, then was become. A caſual dif- 
continuance of the pradiice of deſpotiſm is not a diſcontinu- 
ance of its principles; the former depends on the virtue of the. 
individual who is in immediate poſſeſſion of the power, the 
latter on the virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the cafe 
of Charles I. and James II. of England, the revolt was a- 
gainſt the perſonal deſpotiſm of the men whereas, in France, 
it was againſt the hereditary deſpotiſm of the eſtabliſhed go- 
rernment. But men who can eonſign; over the rights of poſte- 
rity for ever, on the authority of a mouldy parchment, libe 
Mr. Burke, are not qualiſied to judge df this revolution. It 
takes in a field too vaſt fox their views to explore, and pro- 
| S pace 
with. raul bas ; 128d inis vant Anomalies e, 
But. there are many points of view in which, this revolu- 
tion may be conſidered. When deſpotiſm has.) chabliſhed/ it- 
ſelf for ages in à country, as in France, it is not in the perſon 
of the King only that it refides, It has the appearanee of be- 
ing ſo.in-ſhow, and in nominal authority: but it. is not ſo 
Every office and deparument. bas in dſpotiſng file een 
cuſtom and uſage. Exery place has its Baltiles-and.i every 
Baſtile its deſpot. The original hereditary - deſpotiſmy reſi - 
dent in the pꝛrſon of the Ring, | divides and ſubdivides itſelf 
into 2 thouſand, ſhapes and forms, till at laſt the Whole of it 
is aQed by deputation. This was the caſe in Franee 3 and 
againſt this.ſpecies of-deſpotiſm; proceeding on through / an 
endleſs labyrinth of office, till the ſource af it is ſcarcely per- 
9 W 
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| En) 
the pretence of obeying. ae 1511 ahn 2M eee 
. When a man reflects on the condition whieh France was in 
ſrom the nature of her government, he will. ſee other cauſts 
with the perſon or character 6f Louis XVI. There weres if 
may ſo expreſs it, a thouſand deſpotiſms to be reſdimed in 
France, which had grown up under the hereditary deſpotiſm . 
of the monarchy, and became ſo rooted as to be in great mea 
ſure independent of it. Between the monarqhy, the patlia- 
ment, and the church, there was a rio of deſpotiſm; 
beſides the feudal-deſpotiſm operating locally, and the mi- 


conſidering the King as-the only poſſible object of u ſikvolt, 


ſpeaks as if France was a village, in ꝓhich every thing that 
paſſed maſt be known to its 'commaniding officer, and no 
oppreſſion could be acted but what he could immediately 
controul. My, Burke might have been in he Baſtile his 
— well under Lonis 9 aur. and 
as — — principles of the — 
ment were che ſame in both reigns; — 
of the men were as remote as tyrann and Denevalenee. 
Wat Mr. Burke coufders dt a — 
Revolution, ( dlut of bringing it forward-ynder a reign more 
mild than the preceding ones), is one of i higheſt horiours. 
The revolutiom chat bave taken place in other European 
was againſt-the man, and be became the victim. But, in 
the inſtance of France, we ſee a revolation generated in the 
rational contemplation of the rights of man, and . 


mg from dhe beginning betvycem perſons and principles. 


But Mr. Burke appeurs to have o iden — 
when be is contemplating governments. -« 'Ten- years 480 
« ſays he) I could have felicitared France on her having ® 
© government, without Inquiring what the anture of that 
„government was, or how it was adminiſtered/* Is this 
the language of a rational m Is it che language df a 


| heart ſeeling as it ought to feeb for the rights and happineſs 


of the human race? On this ground, Mr. Burke muſt com- 
| . | | pliment 


— 


6 | 
plimedt: all the governments in the world, while the vitims 
who ſuffer under them, whether ſold into flavery, or tor- 
tured out of ; exiſtence, are wholly ſorgotten. It is power, 
this abominable depravity, be is diſqualified to judge be- 
tween them. Thus much for his opinion as to the occaſions 
of the French Revolution. N 


ations.) 


— 2 9 — 


35 you proceed along the ſhore, gay and flowery as Mr. 
Burke's language, it continually recedes and preſents itſelf 


at a diſtance before you : but, when you have got as far as 


you can go, there is no point at all, Juſt thus it is with 


Mr. Burke's three hundred and, fifty-fax pages. It is there 


fore difficult to reply to him. But, as the points he wiſhes to 
eſtabliſh may be inferred from what he abuſes, it is in his 
paradoxes that we muſt look for his arguments. 
A to the tragic paintings, by which Mr. Burke bas out- 
taged his on imagination, and ſeeks to work upon that of 
his. xcaders, they are very well calculated for theatrical re- 


preſentation, where ſacts are manufactured for the ſake of 


ſhow, and accomodated to produce, through the. weakneſs 
of ſympathy, a-weeping eiect. But Mr. Burke ſhould re; 
collect that he is writing Hiſtory, and not Plays and that 
mn = e rant of 
Ligh-toned etelamation. D NA 

When we ſee —— — to ol: 
tion intended to be believed, thats I age of h io gene / 
that The glory of Eurgpe is axtinguifhed for ever chat The . 
* beugly grace of e (if any one knows what it is), the cheap A 
* fence of nations, the nurſe of many ſentiment and heroic eff is 


one! ang all- this becauſe the Quirot age of chivalry nen- 


ſenſe is gone, What opinion can we form of his judgment, or 
what regard can we pay to his facto? In the rhapſody'of his 

be bas diſcovered a world of wind- milla and 
bis arm, that there are. no Quizots to attack them. 
But, if the age of ariſtocracy, like that of chivalry, ſhovld fall, 
(and they 
trumpeter 


the Order, may continue his parody to the end; 


= 


originally ſome. conneftion), Mr. Burke, the 
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French Revolution is compared with the revolutions of other 
countries, the aſtoniſtument will be, chat it is marked with ſo 
fie that principles, and not prrſonr, were the meditated objedts 
of deſtruction. The mind of the nation was ated upun by a 
higher ſtimulus than what the conſideration of perſons oon 
inſpire, and ſought a higher conqueſt than could be produced 
Þy the downfal of an enemy. Among the few who ſell, 
there do not appear to be any that were intentionally ſingled 
out. They all of them had their fate in the citcumftances of 
the moment, zud were not purſued with that long, cold- 
blooded, unabated revenge, which purſued the unfortunate 
Zcotch in the aſſair of 1744. in): M wed Is vo 2305 2d 
- Through the whole of Mr. Burke's book I do hot obſerve 
that the Baſtile is mentioned more than once, and that with 
2 kind, of implication as if he wers ſorry it was pulled down, 
and wiſhed it were built up again. 4 We have rebuilt News 
„ gate, (ſays he), and tenanted the manſion; and we have 
«+ priſons almoſt a Rrong as the Baſtile for thoſe who dare 
to libel the Queens of France. | As towhat'a madman, 
whom Newgate is rather's bedlam than a priſon, it is ur. 
worthy a rational conſiderations It was a madman chat li- 
belled--and that is ſufficient apology ; and it afforded an op- 
wiſhed ſor : Nu certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does nor 
call himſelf a madman, (whatever other people ny do), has 
libelled, in the moſt unprovaked manner, and in the groſſeſt 
( repenſimintoLonid | 
nokia lr nt ow oe ag ITE: go baer en tity 
g unde in bei elbe md l Ti ol tn ge e 
ice writing the bre, two n occur in Mr. Burke's 
pamphycr, in which the nme of Baſtile is mentioned, but in the ſame 


manaer. la the one, he introduces it in a ſort of obſcure queſtion, and 
aſts—* Will any miniſters who now ferve ſuch a King, with but a de- 
eent dppeirance of reſpe&, cordially obey the orders of thoſe whom 
but the other day, iv bis xame, they bud committed to the Dali \. 
the other, the taking it is mentioned us implying- criminality in 
French guards who aſſiſted in demoliſbing it They have not (a 
he) forgot the gaking the king's caſtles at Paris.'——Thieis Mr. Burke, 
who pretends to write on conſtitutional freedom. 


1 
rity of France; and yet Mr. Burke takes bis ſeat in the Bri- 
tiſh” Houſe of Commons! From his violence and his grief, 
his ſilence on ſome points, and his exceſs on others, it is dif- 
Hiculr not to believe that Mr. Burke is ſorry, extremely ſorry, 
are pulled down. W Aten ae v4 1 inen 'O0 
25 — aeatacawbs not — 


flection, that I can find throughout his book, has he beſtow. 


ed on thoſe who lingered out the moſt wretched of lives, 4 
fe without hope, in the moſt miſerable of priſons! It is 
painful to bebold a man employing his talents to corrupt 
lomfelf. | Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he is to 
her. He is not affected by the reality of diſtreſs touching his 
heart, but by the ſhowy reſemblance of it ſtriking his ĩmagi 
nation. He pities the plumage, but forgets the Aying bird. 
Accuſtomed to kiſs the ariſtocratical hand that hath purloin - 
ed him from himſelf, he degenerates into a compoſition of 
or his heroine mult be a tragedy- victim expiring in ſhow, and 
not the real mne neee 
lenee of a dungeon 1 29h 1 oa 

As Mr. Buzkehaspaidd over the whitytranki@iegof the 


Baſtile,:(and his ſilence is nothing in his favour), and has en- 


tertained his readers with-refleQions'on' ſuppoſed facts diſtor- 
account of the cireumſtances which [preceded that tranſac- 
tion. They will ſerve to ſhow, that leſ@&miſchief could 
of the Revolut io. e it 
Tube mind can hardly picture to itſelf a more tremendous 
ſcene than what the chr f mam 
king the Baſtile, and for two days before and after, nor con- 
ceive the poſſibility of its quieting ſo ſoon. At a diſtance, 
this tranſaction has appeared only as an act of heroiſm, ſtand - 
ing on itſelf; and the cloſe political conneRtion-it had wich 
the Revolution is loſt in the drilliancy. of the /atchievement. 


But we are to conſider it as the ſtrength of the parties, 


brought man to man, and contending for the iſſue. The 
Baſtile was to be either the prize or the priſon of the aſſail- 
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ants. The downfal of it-included the idea of the-downfal of - 
Defpotiſm 3 and this compounded image was become as fi- 
guratively —_— as Bunyan's —— and Giant 
Deſpair. Th m9 Bon, in -15S a q\ TISMISUR $277 

The National Adembly; befors and eee 
the Baſtile, was fitting at Verſailles, twelve miles diſtant 
from Paris. About a week before the riſing of the Parifians; 
forming, at the head of which was the Count D*Artois, the 
ſembly, ſeizing its members, and thereby eruſhing, by a c 
de main, all hopes and proſpects of forming a free govern» 
ment. For the ſake; of humanity, as well as of freedom, it 
is well this plan did not ſucceed. Examples are not wanting 
to ſtww how dreadfully vindictive and cruel-are all old go- 
—— — ̃ v | 
roll. ward fo ht ar ff Hts v6 drrl ww eat ag! 

This 0 eee 
heating to carry it into execution, it was neceſſary to 
collect a large military force round Paris, and to cut off the 
at Verſailles. The troops deſtined for this ſervice were 
chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, and who, for 
this particular purpoſe, were drawn from the diſtant provi 
ces where they were then - ſtationed. . When they were col- 
lected, to che amount of about. twenty-five and thirty*thou- 
ſand, it was jadged time to put the plan in execution. 'The 
miniſtry who were then in office, and who — 
formed of thoſe wh — (— 
whom was Count de Broglio, and to his ſhare" was given. 
the command of thoſe troops. The character of this man, as 
deſeribed to ne in a letter vhieh I commuricatid to Mr. 
Burke before he began to write his book, und from um A 
thority which Mr. Burke well knows was good, was the 
« an high-ffing ariſtocrat, cool, and capable of efery mite 
< chf mer or we boob virrboanutoonr umayſdan ' 
While theſe matters were agitating, the National Aſſembly 
ſtood ini the molt : perilous) and ctitical ſituation'that a h 
r m,! 6! 
n ö victims, 


66 
victims, and they knew it. They had the hearts and wiſhes 
of their country on their fide, but military authority they 
had no. The guards of Broglio ſurrounded the hall where 
the aſſembly ſat, ready, at the word of command, to ſeize 
their perſons, as had been done the year before to the Par- 
liament of Paris. Had the National Afembly deſerted their 
truſt; of had they exhibited ſigns of weakneſs or fear, their 
enemies had dern — and the ebentry depreſſed. 
try, and probably of Europe), are taken into one view, none 
but a heart callous with prejudice, or — — 
ance, can avoid intereſting itſeif in their fucceſs. 

— The Archbiſhop of Vienne was at this time — 
the National Aﬀemblyz a perſon too old to undergo the 
ſcene that a few days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A 
man of more activity, and greater forttude, was neceſſary; 
and the National Aſſembly choſe, under the form of a vice- 
preſident, (for the preſidency ſtill refided in the archbiſhop), 
AL de la Fayette; and this is the enly inftaace of a vicepre- 
ſadent being choſen. It was at the moment that this' ſtorm 
was pending (July 11.) that = declaration of 'rights was 


brought forward by M. de la Fayette, and is the fame which 


is alluded to in page 11. It was haſtily drawn up, and makes 
anly a part of a more extenſive declaration of rights; agreed 
particular reaſon for bringing it forward at this moment 
(M. de la Fayette has fince informed me) was that, if the 
. National Afembly ſhoald fail in the threatened deſtruQion 
that then ſurrounded it, ſome traces of iti principles might 
have the chance of furviving the Weck 
Every ding now was drawing to/2<rifis- The cvent'was 
to be freedom or ſlavery. On one ſide, an my of nearly 
Uhirty thouſand men; on the other, an unarmed body of ci- 


muſt then immediately depend, were as unarthed and 


: For the-citizens of Paris, on whom the National Af- 


- 
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their officers were iu the intłreſt of Broglio.. 
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Matters being now ripe for. execution, the new makiſiey 
made their appearance, in office. . — — 
his mind that thi Baſtile was taken the 14th af July: The 
point of time I am now ſpeaking to is the ih. Immedi- 
ately on the news of the change of miniſtry reaching Paris, 
in the afternoon, all the play-houſes and places of emtertgin- 
ment, ſhops and houſes, were ſhut up. The change of mi- 
niſtry was conſidered as the /prelude — — as 
opinion was rightly founded. n. 
The forcign troops began to advance — Gy. 
The Prince de Lamibeſe, who commanded a body of Ger- 
man cavalry, approached by the Palace of Lewis NV. which 
fulted and ſtruck an ald man with his fwd. The French 
are remarkable for their refpe& to old age 5 and the infolence 
with which it appeared to be dune, . uniting with the geteral 
fermentation they were in, prodused a powerfat eſe, and 
a cry of RY dee in nnn over 
the dity. - il 04 v9 af 3 og IB IS ae 
of them: Bat deſperate reſolution, where every hope is at 


- the Prince de Lambeſe. was drawn up were large piles of 


guards, upon hearing the firing, ruſhed ſhots their quarter 
. 
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 ferice; and the loftineſs. of, the hoſes, config of many 


tories, from which! great ne might: ds gives fre- 
fpeat i providing themctves with every ſort of weapon they 
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niſhed their enemies. Little did the new miniſtry expect 
ſuch a ſalute. Accuſtomed to flavery themſelves, they had 
no idea that Liberty was capable of ſuch inſpiration, or that 
a: body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the military 
force of thirty thouſand men. Every nibment of this day 
was employed in collecting arms, concerting plans, and ar- 
ranging themſelves into the heſt order which ſuch an inſtan- 
round the city, but made no farther advances this day : and 
the ſucceeding night paſſed with r 
a ſcene could poſſibly admit. 

— — I Fee. They 
had a- cauſe at ſtake, on which depended their freedom or 
their ſlavery. They every moment expected an attack, or to 
hear of one made on the National Aſſembly z- and, in ſuch a 
ſituation, the moſt prompt meaſures are ſometimes the beſt. 
eclat of carrying ſuch a fortreſs, in the face of ſuch an army, 
could not fail to ſtrike a terror into the new miniſtry, who 
reſpondence this morning, it was diſcovered, that the Mayor 
of Paris, M. Deffleſſelles, who appeared to be in the intereſt 
of the citizens, was betraying them; and, from this diſeove- 


the Baſtile che enſuing evening. It was therefore neceſſary - 


to attack it that day ; but, before this could be done, it was 
firſt neceſſary to procure a better ſupply of arms than they 
were then poſſeſſed of. ';,1 nu $41 and {ts ne 
- There was adjoining to the city a large maganine of arm 
depoſited at the Hoſpital of the Invalids, which the titiaens 
ſummoned to ſurrender ; and, as the place was not defenſible, 


nor / attempted much defence, they ſoon ſucceeded. Thus a 


ſupplied. they marched to attack the Baſtile ; a vaſt mixed 
muhauude of all ages, and of all degrees, and armed with 
all forts of weapons., Imagination would fail in deſceribing 


to ãtſelf che appearance of ſuch a proceſſion, and oſ the an- 


Fiety: for the events which a fem hours or a few; minutes 
might produce. What plans the miniſtry was forming were 


as unknown to the people within the city as what. the citi- 


aas were doing Was n to the miniiiry; 


* movements 
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iſm; fuch only as the higheſt animation of liberty could in- 


ſpire, and carried in the ſpace» of a few hours, is an event 
which the world is fully poſſeſſed af. I am not undertaking 


2 detail of the attack ; but bringing into view the conſpiracy 
againſt the nation which provoked it, and which fell wich 
the Baſtile. The priſon to which the ew miniſtry were 
dooming the National Affembiy, in addition to its being the 


high altar and caſtle of deſpotiſm, became the proper object 
to begin with. This enterpriſe broke up the new miniſtry, 
who began now to fly from the ruin they had prepared for 
others. The troops of 1 — 
aa. n m wn df nit ; Sn 
Mr. Burke has ſpoken” a great deal — 
has never once ſpoken of this plot againſt che Nativnal Af. 
ſembly, and the liberties of the nation ; and, that he might 
not, he has paſſed over all the circumſtances that might 
throw it in his way. The exiles who have fled from France, 
whoſe cafe he ſo much intereſts himſelf in, and from whom 
he has had his laſſon, fled in conſequence of the miſcarriage 
of this plot. No plot was formed againſt them: They were 
plotting againſt others:; and thoſe who fell met, not unjuſt- 
ly, the puniſhnient they were preparing to execute. But 


tilty of an ambuſcade, had ſucceeded, the ſucceſsful party 
would have reſtrained their wrath ſo ſoon? . | 


1 Art 

Whom has the National Aſſembly —— 
None. They were themſelves the devoted victims of this 
plot, and they have not retaliated; Why then are they char- 
ged with revenge they have not acted ? In the tremendous 
breaking forth of a whole people; in which all degrees, tem» 
felves, by a miracle of exertion, from the deſtrucion medi- 
tated againſt them, is it to be expected that nothing will -hap- 
—— ſore with the ſenſe of none 


L philoſophy, 


* 
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. (C20) 
philoſophry, or the palſy of inſenſ bility, to be looked for? 
Mr. Burke exclaims againſt ontrage ; yet the greateſt is that | 
which himſelf has committed. His book is a volume of out- | 
rage, not apologized for by the impulſe of a moment, but 
— — 2 — 
vo ͤprorocation 0 life, no intoreſt at ſta kee. 

f . —————— that ef their op | 
ponents: But four or five perſons were ſeized by the popu. | 
lace,” and inſtantly put to death: the Governor of the Naſtile, | 
and the Mayor of Paris, who was detected in the act of be | 
traying them; and afterwards Foulon, one of the new: mini- | 
ſioe of Inendant of Paris Their heads were ſtuck upon | 
ſpikes, and carried about the city ; and it ia upon this mode. | 
of puniſtument that Ms. Burke builds a great part of his tra - | 
gie ſcene. Let us therefore examine how men came by the | 

_ idea of puniſting in this manner, 1 oo | 

| 


They h cit from the governments they live under and 
Fears upon 'Temple-bar, differed nothing in the horror of the 
ſdene from thoſe carried about upon ſpikes at Paria: Yet this 
was done by the Engliſh government. It may perhaps be 
faid, that it fignifies nothing to a man what is done to him 
aſter he is dend; but in fignifies much to the living : It ei · 
ther tortures their feelings,” or hardens their heartsz and, in 
— 20 FREE eve > — 
ito their hands. SV BEE ers E UML owe 
Lay chen the . root, and thack governments km 
manity. It is their funguivary puniſkments which corrupt 
mankind. In England., the puniſhment, in certain eaſes, is 
is cut out, and held up to the view of the populce. In 
France, under the former- government, the \puniſhmenty | 
were not leſs barbarouns. Who does not remember the ene 
eution of Damien, toru to pieces by borſes ? The effect ot 
thoſe cruel ſpeQacles exhibited to the populace, is to deſtnoy 
denderneſi, or excite revenge; and, by the baſe and falſe idea 
of governing men by terror, inſtead of reaſon,” they become 
q precedents, It is- over the loweſt claſs of manlind that go- 
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n 
vernment by terror is intended to operate, and it is on them 
that it operates to the worſt effe&. - They have ſenſe enough 
to feel they are the objects aimed at; and they inf. in their 
18 nm 
ti i 08 03100 N *. 
1 a-Eabopuin'comtics — — 
of that deſeription which in England is called the . 
devaſtations in London in 1780, and of this elaſs were thoſe 
who carried the heads upon ſpikes in Paris. Foulen and 
Berthier were taken up in the country, and ſent to Paris, to 
undergo their examination at the Hotel de Ville ; for the Na- 
into office, paſſed a-decree, which they communicated' to the 
King and Cabinet, that they (the National Aſſembly} would 
hold the miniſtry, of which Foulon was one, reſponſible for 
the meaſures they were adviſing and purſuing ; bur the mob, 
incenſed at the appearance- of Foulon and ' Berthier, tore 
them from their conduQors before they were carried to the 
Hotel de Ville, and exccuted them on the ſpot. Why then 
does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on à whole 
people? As well may he charge the riots and outrages of 
— — 93r- — 
his eountrymen. WIE ne l Hon zoo. 
—— heneuetinnicy eee 
and derogatory to the human eharacter, ſhould lead to other 
then ion that ſuch vaſt claſſes of mankind, as are diſtinguiſh - 
od by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant mob, 
are fo numerous in ul old countries? The inftant we allt 
ourſelves this queſtion; reflection feels an anſwer. - They a» 
riſe,” as an nat >iduble conſequence, out of the in eonfiruc- 
tion of all old governments in Europe, England included 
with the reſt It is by diſtortodly exalting ſome- men, - thas 
others are diftortedly debaſtd, tilt the whole is cut ef na- 
ture. A vaſt maſs of mankind are degradedly thrown inte 
greater glare me puppetdliow of ſtate and ariftecracy. In 
the commencement of a Revolution, thoſe men are rather 


ca) 


1 —— 
have yet to be inſtructed how to reverence it. 
I give to Mr. — 
fads, and I then aſk him, if they do not eſtabliſh. the cer - 
tainty of what I here lay down ? Admitting them to be true, 
they ſhew the neceflity of the French Revolution as much 
as any one thing he could have aſſerted. Theſe- outrages 
were not the effect ot the principles of the Revolution, but 
of the degraded mind that. exiſted. before the Revolution, 
and which the Revolution is calculated. to reform. Place 
them then to their Proper can. „ of 
them. to your own ſide. Dil i imer N93 22517 dt 
1 „ Nattaanl-Adenbin and che ci- 
ty of Paris, that, during ſuch a tremendous ſcene of arms 
have been able, by the influence of example and exhortation, 
to reſtrain ſo much. Never were more pains taken to in- 
ſtruct and enlighten mankind, and to make them fee that 
I now proceed to make ſome remarks on Mr. Burke's ac- 
count. of the anion — — the 5th and 
6th. 4 * 154 cob 4 40 He uni USO. 7 ny 
——— confider Mr. Barke's book in — 
light ian a dramatic performance B and he mult, I think, 
have conſidered it in the ſame light himſelf; by the poetical 
liberties he has taken of omitting ſome facts, diſtorting 
hes and making the whole machinery bend to produce 
Of this kind is his account of the expedition 
' to Verſailles. He begins this account by omitting the only 
facts which as cauſes are known to be true; every thing be- 
yond theſe is conjecture even in Paris : And be then works 
up a tale accommodated to his on paſſions and prejudices. 
It is to be obſerved throughout Mr. Burke's book, chat be 
never ſpeaks of plots againf the Revolution; and it is from 
thoſe plots that all the miſchiefs have ariſes, | It- ſuits his 
purpoſe to exhibit the conſequences without their cauſes. It 
is one of the arts of the drama, to do ſo, If che crimes -ob 
29: t 29557 643 yay ft RSS teme 
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ſometimes be loſt, and the audience would be inelined to 


approve, where it was intended they ſhould commiſerate. 
intricate affair, (the expedition to Verſailles); it ſtill remains 
enveloped in all that kind of myſtery which ever accompa- 
nies events produced more from a concurrence of -awkward 
circumſtances, than from fixed deſign. While the charac- 
ters of men are forming, as is always the caſe in revolutions, 
there is a reciprocal ſulpicion, and a diſpoſition to miſmter- 
pret each other; and even parties directly oppoſite in prin- 
its producing very different conſequences. A great deal of 
this may be diſcovered in this embarraſſed affair, and yet the 
iſſue of the whole was what nobody had in view. — -—- 
uneaſineſs was at this time ercited at Paris, by the delay of 
the King in not ſanctioning and forwarding the decrees of 
the National Aſſembly, particularly that of the Dec/aration of 
the Righir 'of Man, and the decrees of the fourth. of Auge, 
which contained the foundation-principles on which the con- 
ſtitution was to be ereſted. The kindeſt, and perhaps the 
faireſt conjecture upon this matter is, that ſome of the mi- 
niſters intended to make remarks and obſervations upon cer - 
tain parts of them, before they were finally ſanctioned and 
ſent to the provinces; but, be this as it may, the enemies oi 
the Revolution derived hope from the delay, — 
— — auen ene 2h 
During this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the Geb &. Cen which 
— — generally are, of perſons 
much connected with the Court, gave an entertainment at 
Verſailles (O&. 1. to ſome foreign regiments then arrived 
their hats, trampled it under ſoot, and replaced it with a 
counter cockade prepared for the purpoie. An indignity of 
this kind amounted to defiance. It was like declaring war ; 
n 


6 „ 


* that, on the morning of che 6th of October 1789, the King 
„ and Queen of France, after a day of confuſion, alarm, 
« difmay, and flaughter, lay down under the pledged ſecu- 
« rity of public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of 
<« reſpite, and troubled melancholy repoſe.” This is nei» 
ther the ſober ſtyle of hiſtory, nor the intention of it. It 
leaves every thing to be gueſſed at, and miſtaken. One 
would at leaſt think there had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably would have been, had it not been for the mo+ 
derating prudence of thoſe whom Mr. Burke involves in his 
cenſures. By his keeping the Gerde de Corps out of ſight, 
Mr. Burke has afforded himſelf the dramatic licence of put» 
ting the King and Queen in their places, as if the object of 
the expedition was W ene —„— 
count. 32 nnn 
. the Garde dv Carpe, ns: might well be ex- 
pected, alarmed and enraged the Pariſtians. The colours of 
miſtake the intention of the infult, and the Pariftans were 
determined to call the Garde du Corps to an account. There 
was certainly nothing of the cowardice of aſſaſſimation, in 
marching in the face of day to demand ſatiaſaction, if ſuch 
a phraſe may be uſed, of a body of armed men who had vo- 
luntarily given defiance. But the cireumſtan e which ferves 
to throw this affair into embarraſſment is, that the enemies 
of che Revolntion appear to have encouraged it, as well as 
its friends. The one hoped to prevent a civil war by check- 
ing it in time, and the other to make one. The hopes of 
thoſe oppoſed to the Revolution reſted in making the King 
where they expected to collect a force, and fect up a ſtandard. 
We have therefore two different objects preſenting themſelves 
at the fame time, and to be accompliſhed by the fame means: 
The ane, to chaſtiſe the Garde de Case, which was the ob- 
ject of the Pariftans; the other; wi render the conſuſion of 
fuch a ſcone an inducement to the Ting tu ſet off for Meta. 
On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of women 
and men in the diſguiſe of women, colleſted round the Ho- 
tel de Ville, or towu-hall at Paris, and ſat ol for Verſailles. 
Their profeſſed object was the Garde ds Corge z but prudent 
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men readily recolle& that miſchief is more eaſily begun chan 
ended; and this impreſſed itſelf with the more force, from 
the ſuſpicions already ſtated, and the irregularity of ſuch a 
cavalcade: As ſgon, therefore, as a ſufficient force could be 
collected, M. de la Fayette, by orders from the civil autho- 
rity of Paris, ſet off after them, at the head of twenty thou- 
benefit from confuſion, and its oppoſers might. By an ami- 
able and ſpirited manner of - addreſs, he had hitherto been 
fortunate in calming diſquietades ; and in this he was extra- 
ordinarily ſueceſaful, to fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of 
thoſe who might ſeek to improve this ſcene into a ſort of 
juſtifiable. neceſſity for the King's quitting Verſailles and 
withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the ſame time the 
conſequences that might enſue between the Garde de Corps 
and this phalanx of men and women, he forwarded expreſſes 
to, the King, that he was on his march to Verſailles, by the 
orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe of 
peace and protection, expreſſing at the ſame time the neceſi- 
ty of reſtraining the Garde: de Core from — 
pelt r no 5 

He arrived at Verſailles between — 
The Garde du Corps was drawn up, and the people had arri- 
ed. Wiſdom and policy now conſiſted in changing a ſcene 
of danger into a happy event. M. de la Fayette became the 
mediator between the enraged parties 3 and the King, to re · 
move the untaſimeſa which had ariſen from the delay already 
ſtated, ſent for the Preſident of the National Aſſembly, and 
ſigned the Declaration of the Rights * ſuch other 
parts of the conſtitution as were in readineſs... 124 342 

It was now about one in the morning. — 
peared to be compoſed, and a general congratulation took 
the citizens of Verſailles would give the haſpitality of their 
nme —— 

nean . D 9 248. ;, 31,77 nt + 
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de 1a; Fayette, with chom 1 have dved in habits ef friendſhip for 
fourteen years. 
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not be accommodated in this manner remained in che ftreets, 
or took up their quarters — Fd # 344 
the King and Queen retired. 

In this ſtate matters paſſed "wy the break of day; ateat 
freſh diſturbance aroſe, ſrom the cenfurable conduct of ſome 
of both parties; for ſuch characters there will be in all ſuch 
ſcenes. One of the Garde du Corps "appeared at one of che 
windows of the palace, and the people who had remained 
during che night in the ftreets accoſted him with reviling 
and provocative language. | Inftead of retiring, as in ſuch a 
caſe prudence would have diQated, he preſented his muſker, 
| fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace being 
thus broken, the people ruſhed into the palace in queſt of 
the offender.” They attacked the quarters of the Garde du 
Corps within the palace, and purſued them the 
avenues of it, and to the apartments of the King. On this 
tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has repreſented 
it, but every perſon in the palace, was awakened and alarm- 
ed; and M. de la Fayette had a fecond time to interpoſe be- 
teyeen the parties ; the event of which was, that the Gard: as 
Corps put on the national cockade, and the matter ended as 
by oblivion, aſter the loſs of rwoorthree Ven. 
During the latter part of the time in which this confuſion 
was acting, the King and Queen were in public at the bal- 
cony, and neither of them concealed for fafety*s ſake, as 
Le Roi & Paric—Lt Nui Paris The King to Paris. It was 
the ſhour'of peace, and immediately zceeptedion the part of 
the King. By this meaſure, all future projects of trepanning 
the King to Meta, and ſetting up the ſtandard of oppofition 
to the conſtitution, were prevented, and the ſuſpicions extin- 
| guiſhed. The King and his family reached Paris in the e- 
vening, and were congratulated on their arrival by M. 
Bailley the Mayor of Paris, in the name of the citizens. | Mr. 
and principles, has, in his remarks on M. Bailley's addreſs, 
confounded time alſo, He cenſures M. Bailley for calling 
it, < « bon jour, a good day. Mr. Burke ſhould have in- 
2 that this ſdene took up the 224 

Gays; 
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days y the diy on which it hegan — 
danger and miſchief, and the day on which it terminated 
without the miſchiefs that threatened ; and that it is to this 
peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to the ar- 
rival of the King at Paris. Not leſs than three hundred 
thouſand perſons arranged themſelves in the proceſſion from 
Verſailles to Paris, and nat an act of ene 
mitted during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a 
deſerter from the National Aſſembly, ſays, that on. entering 
Paris, the people ſhouted;—T aus Jes evequer. a lo lamerne— 
All biſhops to be banged at the lanthorn or lamp-poſts,—lt 
is ſurpriſing that nobody could hear this but Lally-Tollen- 
dal, and that nobody ſhould believe it but Mr. Burke. It 
has not the leaſt connection with any part of the tranſaction, 
and is totally foreign to every circumſtance of it. The bi- 
ſhops had never been introduced before into any ſcene of 
Mr. Burke's drama; Why then are hey, all at once: and 
— — —— introduced now 2 Mer. 
Burke brings forward his bilbops and his lanthorn-like fl- 
gures in a magie lanthorn, and raiſes his ſcenes by contraſt 
inſtead of eonbection. But it ſerves to ſhew, with the reſt 
of his book, what little credit ought to be given, where even 
probability is ſet at defiance, for the purpoſe of defaming; 
and wich this refletion, inſtead of a ſoliloquy in Praiſe of 
chivalry, 28 Mr. Burke bas done, nnr 
expedition to Verſailles . o ht e FE. « 
4am dd 70 Herred! Þ Or 153548 +1 6 "> at 
Ibars nor to-ſollow-Mr. Burke th a. ki 
derazſs. of rhapſodies, and a ſort of deſcant upon govern- 
mente, in which he aſſerta whatever he pleaſes, on the pre- 
ELLIS ů —y— either evi 
-» Befors/any thing can. be. reaſoned upon 10.8 conclafion, 
certain fags, principles, or data to reaſon from, muſt be eſta- 
dliſhed, admited, or denied. Br. Burke, Vith hie uſual | 
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by the National Aﬀembly of France as the baſis on which 
—— ITN is built, This he calls'** paltry 

and blurred ſheets of paper about the rights of man. 
Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that max has any rights? If 
he does, then he muſt mean that there are no ſuc things as 
rights any where, and that he has none "himſelf; ſor who is 
there in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke means to ad- 
mit that man has rights, the queſtion” then will be, What 
2 tn wh —— | 

The error of thoſe who reaſon by precedents drawn from 
— reſpeing the rights of man, is, that they do not 
go far enough into antiquity. They do not go che whole 

way. They ſtop in ſome of che intermediate ſtages of an 
hundred or a thouſand years, and produce what was then 
done as a rule for the preſent day. This is not authority at 
an. If we travel ftill farther into antiquity, we ſhall find a 
direct contrary opinion and prattice prevailing; and, if anti- 
quity is to be authority, a thouſand ſuch authorities may be 
produced, ſucceſſively contradiging'earh other: But, if we 
| proceed on, we ſhall at laſt come out right ; we ſhall come 
—— —— —⅜ 
"What was he then? Man“ Man was his high and only 
title, and a higher cannot be given him. But of titles 1 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. "Roam ar 1p Y3:1! anche 

We are now got at the origin of man, und at the origin-of 


his rights. As to the manner in which the World ha been 


governed from that day to this, it ĩs no further any/concern 
of cur Nee 
provements which the hiſtory of it Thboſe who l- 
ved a hundred or a thouſand years age were chen mbdernit, 
as we are now, They had their aticients;” and thoſe aritients 
| had othefs, and we alſo ſhall be ancients'n our turm I the 
mere name of antiquity is to govern in the Affi, of life; the 
People who are to live an hundred or à thoufand'years hence 
may as well take us for à precedetit) as we mabe h precedent 
of thoſe who lived an hundred or a thouſand years agb. The 
faQ is, that portions of antiquity,” by proving every thing, e- 
Rabliſh nothing. It is authority againſt authority all the 
way, till we come to che dixine origin of the rights of man 
at the creation. Here our inquiries find a reſting place. 

of 11 4660 ml 
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and our reaſon finds a home. If a diſpute about the rights 
of man had ariſen at the diſtance of an hundred years from 
the creation, it is to chis ſource of authority they muſt have 
Ir Te BOT ET e pes | 
muſt now refer, 1ck ©] (NEE 10 * [nuts 4 

Thad Fes ate ebay Bib ral 
of religion, yet it may be worth obſerving, that the genealo- 
gy of Chriſt is traced to Adam. Why then not trace the 
rights of man to the creation of man? I Will anſwer the 
queſtion. Becauſe there have been upſtart governments, 
C 
an-mate man. 

E nf{ines ever pallael the right of; tithe 
ting the mode by which the world ſhould be governed- for 
ever, it vas the firſt generation that exiſted ; and, if that ge- 
neration did it. not, no ſucceeding generation can ſhow ang 
authoritity for doing it, nor can ſet any up. The illumina : 
ting and divine principle of the equal rights of man, (for it 
has its origin from the Maker of man), relates not only to the 
ling individuals, but to generations of men ſucceeding each 
other. Every generation. is equal in'rights to the generations 
which preceded it, by the ſame rule that every individual is 
born equal in rights with his eontemporarrxr. 
Every hiſtory. of the creation, and every Le 
count, whether from the lettered or unlettered world, hows 
ever they they may vary in their opinion or belief of certain 
particulars, all agree in eſtabliſhing one point, abe unity of man; 


dy which I mean, that men are all of one degree; and conſe- 


quently that all men are born equal, and with equal natural 
right, in the ſame; manner as if poſterity had been continued 
by which the former is carried forward ; and conſequently, 
every child born into the world mult be conſidered as deri- 
ving its exiſtence from God. The world is as new to him as 
it was to the firſt man that exiſted, and his natural right in 
it is of the ſame kind. einde bon 


vine authority, or merely hiſtorical, is full to this point, the 
uni or equality of man, The expreſſions admit of no contro- 
verſy. * And God ſaid, Les us make man in our own + 


N | * mage. 


19 1 


mage. In the image of God ereated he him; male and 
« female created he them.“ The diſtincion of ſexes is 
pointed ont, but no other diſtinction is even implied. If this 
be not divine authority, it is at leaſt hiſtorical authority; and 
| ſhows that the equality of man, n 
— —ͤ—ę— — 1 

It is allo to be obſerved, that al che relſgions known in che 
world are founded, ſo far as they relate to man, on the anity 
of man, as being all of one degree. Whether in heaven or in 
hell, or in whatever ſtate man may be ſuppoſed to exiſt here- 
after, the good and the bad are the only diſtinctions. Nay, 
even the laws of governments are obliged to ſlide into this 
—ͤĩ ˙ opp» vpn 
— ol lo 

"Ie is one of the greateſt of all ds) ad of the highef 


advantage to cultivate. By conſidering” man in this light, 
and by inſtructing him to confider himſelf in this light, it 


places him in a cloſe connection with all his duties, whether 


to his Creator, or to the creation, -of which he is a part; and 
it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to uſe a more fa- 
 ſhionable phraſe, his birth and family, that he becomes diſſo- 
lute. It is not among the leaſt of the evils of the preſent 
ſidered as man, is thrown back to à vaſt diſtance from his 
Maker, and the artificial chaſm filled up by ſucceſſion of 
barriers, or ſort of turnpike-gates, through which he has to 
paſs. I will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of barriers chat he 


has ſet up between man and his Maker. Putting himſelf in 


the character of a herald, he ſays—* We feat God=ye lock 
« with awe to kings with affection to parliaments=with d. 
« ty to magiſtrates—with reverence to rieſta, and wich re- 
r 2-4 comming 
_ « vahy.” He has alſo forgotten to put in ehr. 
The duty of man is not a wilderneſs of turnpike-gates, 
through which he is to paſs by tickets from one to the other. 
It is plain and ſimple, and conſiſts but of two points.” His 
duty to God, which every man muſt feel; and, with reſpect 
to his neighbour, to do as he would be done by.” If thoſe 
to whom power is delegated do well, they will be reſpeched; 
if not, they will be deſpiſed; and, with regard to thoſe” to 
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. the tiigenl 
world can know nothing of them. 

Hicherto we have fyoken only, (and that. bux- in, I 
the natural rights of man. We have now to conſider the | 
civil rights of man, and to ſhow how the one originates © 
from the other. Man did not entet into ſociety to be- 
come worſe than he was before, nor to have fewer rights 
than he had before, but to have thoſe rights better ſecured. 
His natural rights are the foundation of all his civil rights. 
But, in order to purſue this diſtinction with more preciſion, it 
r ns ANY: Pg 
and civil rights. 

ES Natural rights are thoſe 
which appertain to man in right of his exiſtence. Of this 
kind are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind, 
and allo all thoſe rights'of acting as an individual, for his 
own comfort and happineſs, which are not injurious to the 
natural rights of others —— Civil rights are thoſe which ap- 
pertain 6 man in right of his being a member of ſociety, 
Every civil right has ſor its foundation ſome natural right 


pre-exiftang” in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which 


tvs mdividual power is not, in all cafes, ſufficiently compe- 
tent. An 
protection. 

F Ghort yiewIit will be caty to giflinguifh between 
that cdlatint matrataighes mhick ann. renindutr -oncering: 
into ſociety, and thoſe which he . 88 
ſock as a member of ſociet r. 
a The oxtzral rights. mhich be retzins, ape all thafe in which 
the power to execute it is as perſect in the individual as the 
Fight itfalf. Among this claſs, as is before mentioned, are 
all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind; conſequently, 
religion is one of thoſe rights. The natural rights which 
are not retained, are all thoſe in which, though the right is 
perfect in the individual, the power to execute. them i de- 
fecti ve. They.anfwer vot de purpoſe. A man, by natural 
Tight, has a right o judge in his own cauſe; and, Io far as 


-drefs ? He therefore depoſits this right in the common Hock 
In aac. of which be is a part, 
in 


| 


the-vight-of che mind is concerned, he never ſurrenders it: 
- But what availeth it him o judge, if he has not power to ve- 


5 
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in prefererice and in addition to his own. Society grants him 
nothing. eee 
the capital as a matter of right. 

I From thee premiſes vw or hes ee ebe wil 
follow, 

_ Fuſt, That every chi right grows out of» natud right; 
or, in other words, is a natural right exchanged. | 

Secondly; That civil power, overs contidebed os fncds 
is made up of the aggregate of that-claſs' of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes deſective in the individual in 
point of power, and anfwers not his purpoſe ; but, when col- 
lected to a focus, becomes competens | to 120 F 
one. 

We, Mes che ee 
natural rights, imperfect in power in the individual, cannot 
be applied to invade the natural rights which are retained in 
the individual, and inSFhich een 
fe as the right itſelf. + 11 
a ZS e 
individual to a member of ſociety, and ſhewn, or endea- 
voured to ſhew, the quality of the natural rights retained, 
aad of thoſe which ore-orchanges: Sor: cindghn6s; en 
now apply theſe principles to governments. IP 

In caſting our eyes over the — — — 
to diſtinguiſh the governments which have ariſen out of ſo- 
ciety, or out of the ſocial compact, ſrom thoſe which have 
not; but, to place this in a clearer light than what. a ſingle 
glance may afford, it will be proper to take a review of the 
mtr 
which they have been founded. i. 226% 8 | 

They may be all oomparbended addon chard hens Firſt, 
Superſtition. Secondly, Power. Thirdly, The common in- 
tereſt of ſociety, and the common rights of man. 

The firſt was a government of Priteras the ſecond. of 

N 


of oracles, to hold intercourſe with the Deity, as familiarly 


as they now march up the back-· ſtairs in European courta, 
the world was completely under the government of ſuperſti- 


tion. e A 1. were 
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aide ene de bes 68g hls. Me of ere. 
taited as long as this ſort of ſuperſtition Iaſted· 
| — ejuntnes arol whdigorcriaieth 
like that of William the Conqueror, was founded in power, 
and the ſword afſumed the name of a ſceptre! Governments 
thus eſtabliſhed, laſt as long as the power to ſapport' them 
laſts þ but, chat they might avail themſelves of every engine 
in their favour, they united fraud to force, and ſet up an 
idol, which they called Divine” Right, and which, in imita- 
tion of che Pope, who affects to be fpiritual and temporal, 
and, in eontradiction to the Founder of the Chriſtian religion, 
twiſted itſelf afterwards into an idol of another ſhape, called 
Church and State. The key of St. Peter, and the key of the 
Treaſury;/-became quartered'on one another, and the won- 
When I contemplate the natural dignity of n= IOY 
feel (for Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my 
feelings) for the honour and "happineſs of its character, I 
become irritated-at the attempt to govern mankind by force 
and fraud, as if they were all Knaves and fools, and can 
I ůů Ä ů —˙ðð1 ͤ2 a 
We have now to review the goveruments which ariſe out 
of ſociey, in sahne 30 theſe which er by va 
ſuperſtition'and cohqueſt; © 2 n Aide be. 
Ie e esd edrmice a aa 
bliſhing the principles of Freedoni, to fay, that governinent is 
a oompadt between thoſe- who govern and thoſe who are 
governed v but d cannot be true, becauſe it is putting the 
effect before dhe tauſe ; for, as man muſt have exiſted before 
governments exiſted, there neceffarily was a time when go- 
vernments did not'exiſt; and conſequentiy there could ori. 
zinally eniſt uo governors to form ſuch a compact with. The 
fad therefore mult be, chat the individual themſtiver, each in 
his o. perſonal and ſovereign right, entered into > rompas 


| with' , 0 produce a government: and this is the 
auly mode in which govermmnegts have's right to ariſe, and 


the only principle on Shich they dave a rigbt to eriſt. TT 
To polleſiouifelves of a clear idea bf what 2 
is, or ought-t6 be, we mult trace it to W origin. 5 
rr 
1 nite, 


64 


azilen, either out of the people, or S dhe people. Mr, 
Burke has made no diſtinftion. He inveſtigates nothing to 
its ſource, and therefore he confounds every thing : but he 

has fignified his intention of undertaking, at ſome future op- 
portunity, a comparifon between the | conſtitutions of Eng - 
land and France. As be thus renders it n ſubjet of con- 
troverſy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him up on his on 
ground. It is in high challenges that high truths bade the 
right of appearing; and I accept it with the more teadinem, 
decauſe it affords me, at the ſame time, an opportunity of 
P er Ten oY 

8 

But it will be firſt neceſſary to define what is meant by a 
nde It is not ſufficieat that we adopt the word ; we 
muſt fix alſo a ſtandand Ggnification to it. 

A jn.no: » thing. ja. cans: oolys but in' $12. 
It has not an ideal, but a real exiſtence 3 nnd wherever it 
cannot be produced in a viſible ſorm, there is hone, A con- 
ſtitution is a thing antecedent to a governtacut, and a govern- 
tion of a country is not the act of its government, but of the 
people conſtituting 2 goverument. It ia the body | of ele- 
ments to which you can refer, and que article by article; 
and which contains the principles on which the government 
ſhall be eſtabliſhed, the manger in which it ſhall be brga- 
nized, the powers it ſhall have, the med of elofiions, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what other ame ſuch bodies 
may be called ; the powers which the executive part of the 
lates to che complete organization of a c government, 
and the principles on which nt ſhah. a; and by-which 
it ſhall be bound. A conſtitution, Sherefore, is th a govern- 
ment, what the laws made afterwards by that government 
are to a court ef judicature. The court of ; 
not make the laws, neither can it alter them, it 1 24d la 
conformity to the Jaws made d the e is 
like manner governed by the conſtitain. ibis 7 116 265 


Can then Mr. Bunte groduce. i Each Cooftieptiun ? | 


If he cannot, vn may faizly copelyde, dat, though it bes 
n „ * 
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exits, on c, did. exiſt, und conſequently” that the people 
have yet à conftinitian 46 form; · 

Mr. Burke will not, I prefiime, Ke die Yo? ie 
already advanced; namely, Wat governments arife; either 
out of the people, or over the people. The Engliſh governs 
ment is one of thoſe which are out of = conqueſt, and not 
out of ſdciety, and conſequently it aroſe over the people 3 
and though it has been much modiſled from the opportunity 
of eireumſtances fince the ume of William the Conqueror, 
CN TEES 
without a conſtitution.” 

1 readily perceive the reafon why Mr. Burke Aue! 
going into the compariſdn between the Englah” and Preuek 
conſtirutions, decault he could not but” perceive, When he 
far down ts the taſk, that no ſack thing az u econſitution e- 
iſted on bis fide the queſtion. | His book is eettainly bey 
enough to have" comained golf be could fay on this ſubje@ ; 
and it would have deen the best manner in which people 
could have judged of their parete meritz. - Why thei hes 
he declined the only thingy mat was worth white to weite up- 
on?" It was the firatige@ ground de could rate; che advan- 
tages were on WA j but” the enen, if they' were not? 
And his dechalng be ie, is 1228 
not poſſeſt it, or could not maintain t 7” ney 
. ——— Um 
when the Naional Aſembby a wee in reg ee, (the 
Tiers Etats, the Clevyy, and e Nobleſſe); France had then 

a good 'confiititivn. © This ſhews, among nunefbus other 
inſtances, "that Mr. "Burk dees not underfiih@ whit a con- 
Rireiog d The perſons fo met were not ire, but 2 
comvrnitiow'to Wide us conftivation. © Nes Nite dm 

Tus peetene Narbiat Aﬀernbly of France ö, Krächy ſpenk 
. 
the delegates of the naten in its origihd?” etracker j future 
NR 4K | 
charaQer; The duthdrity'sf the preſent Aﬀcribly 
ent to what the wath6riry of e Amr wilt be; The 
authority of tho preſent one is to ferm 8. conltitution > The 
authority of future Aﬀernblics will be  begiſfate ace, 


to the principles ed N pride in that 


and, 
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and, if experience ſhould hereafter ſhew that alterations, 'a- 
mendments, or additions, are neceſſary, the conſtitution will 
point out the mode by which ſach-things ſhall be done, and 
. emi» mage 2 — 
ment. . a IO MEE 
Ae W 2 'conſtitational 
governments ariſing out of ſociety are eſtabliſhed; cannot 
have the right of altering itſelf. If it had, it would be ar- 
bitrary. It might make itſelf what it pleaſed ; and where- 
ever ſuch a right is ſet up, it ſhews there is no conſtitution. 
The act by which the Engliſh Parliament empowered itſelf to 
fit ſeven, years, ſhews there is no conſtitution in England. It 
might, dy the ſame ſelſ· authority, have ſat any greater num- 
ber of years, or for life. The bill which the preſent Mr. 
Pitt brought into Parliament ſome years ago, to reform par- 
lament, was on the ſame erroneous principle. The right of 
reform is in the nation in ĩts original character, and the'con- 
ſtitutional method would be by A general convention elected 
for the/purpoſe. — herb ey — 
—ͤ— ——ů— — c „ds“ 
. — — 
riſons. L have already ſpoken of the on- of rights ; 
— 6 — — 
other parts of the French conſtitution. Do 0 ESTI ron; 
The Sonſtitution of France ſuyt, That every man who 
ven biyit fixty ſous per aaron, Engliſh), is an 
eletor.—What article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
Can any thing: be more limited, und at the ſume time more 
capricious, than the qualifications of 'eleQors+ axe in Eng- 
land? Limiggderbecauſe not one man in an hundred (I ſpeak 
much within compaſs) is admitted to vote : Capricious—be- 
cauſe the loweſt character that can be ſuppoſed to eniſt, and 
| who has not ſo much as the viſible means of an honeſt᷑ liveli- 
hood, is an elector in ſome places ; while, in other places, 
character, and the farmer who rents to the amount of three 


or four. hundred pounds a · year, with a property on that farm 


to three or four times that amount, is not admitted to be an 
elector. Every thing is gut of nature, as Mr. Burke ſays on 
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lies are blended with all ſorts of crimes. William the Con- 
queror and his deſcendants parcelled out the country in this 
manner, and bribed | ſome parts. of it by what they called 
Charters, to hold the other parts of it the better ſubjected: to 
their will. This is the reaſon why ſo many of thoſe chatters 
abound in Cornwall : The people were averſe to the govern- 
ſoned and bribed to enſlave the country. All the old char- 
ters: are the badges of this conqueſt ; and it ia — 
ſource that the capriciouſneſs of elections ariſes. 22 

The French conſtitution ſays, That ee e 
ſentatives for any place ſhall. be in a ratio ta the number of 
taxable inhabitants or electors. /' What article will, Mr. Burke 
place againſt this? The county of Yorkthire, which contains 


near à million of ſouls, ſends two county members; and ſo: 


does the county of Rutland, which contains hot an hundred 
part of that number. The town. of old Sarum, which con-. 
Mancheſter, which contains upwards of ſixty thouſand ſouls, 
is not admitted to ſend any. Ia there any prineiple in theſe. 
things ? Is there any thing by which you can trace the marks 
Mr, Burke has declined. the-compariſon, and endeayqured to 
lead his a—— n 
play of paradoxical rhapſodies. A e dt: 
m The French conkitation-ays, Thas:the National Aembly 
ſhall be elected every two years. What article will Mr. 
Burke place againſt this? Why, that the nation has no right 
at all in the caſe: That the government is perfectly arbitrary. 
with reſpact to this point 3 and he can a . 
rity the pracedent of a former parliament. ts a1 ter 

The Freneh conſtitution ſays, There ſhall. ha o Ne 
laws z that the farmer on whoſe lands wild-game ſhall be 
found, (for it is by the produce of his lands they are fed), 
ſhall have a right to what he can take; That there ſhall be 
no monopolies of any kind That all trade ſhall be free, and: 


every man free to ſollow any occupation by which he can 


procure an honeſt liyelihood, and in any place, ton, or city 
throughout che nation What will Mr. Burke ſay to this? 


| . the property of thoſe at whoſe. 


af” expence 


6 


oxpener it is not fed 5 and, with reſpect to monopalies, the 
country is cut up into monopohes. Every chartered town is 
am ariſtocraticat monopoly in itfelf, and the qualification of 
electors proceeds out of thoſe chartered monopolies... Is this 
— e e eee by a conſtitu- 
tin? { a1 > em dana 

3 a man — from an« 
other part of the country is hunted from them as if he were 
2 foreign: enemy. An Englithman is not free of his own 
country: Every ene of thoſe places preſents a barrier in his 
vary, and tells bin he = not a freeman. that be has no 
rights. Within theſe menopokes ave other monopokes.' In 
2 city, fuch for inſtance as Bath, which contains between 
twenty and thirty thouſand inhabiezats, the right of electing 
Raine mega dy -aboar thirty- 
— the fame — parents were not in 


ciocumſtances ts give him an occupation, is debarred, in ma- 


uy caſes, — EA In bs _—__ 
n what it aa. 

| Ate theſe things examples to r r 
nerating itſelf from ſlavery, like France . Certaialy they 
are not; and certain am I, that when the people of England 
ceme-to refieft upon them, they will, ke France, annihmate 
thoſe badges of ancient oppreſſion, thoſe traces of a conquer- 
ed nation Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents ſimilar- to the 
author On the Wealth of Nations,“ he would have com- 
prebended all the parts which enter into, and, dy aſſeroblage, 


nz to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, bur 


from the diſorderly eaſt of his genius, that he is unfted for 
the fudje@ he writes upon. Even his” genins is without a 
- conſlitution. It is à genius at random, and not a genus 
conftituted, Bat he muſt ſay ſomething He has therefore 
— Hoe, ile; FR Cyr" hy 

Much is to be learned frone the French eonfittution. Con- 


queſt and tyranoy tranſplanted themſelves with William the 
is yet disfigured with the marks. May then the exaniyile of 
| EY 
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al Frans contribute to regenerate the ood which geo 
vince of it deftroyed! | - 3: 19'S m?: 
- The French conftitution Gays, eee 
r no meuber of. the: N. 
tienal Afembly ſhall be an officer. of the 'goverament, a 
place man, or a penſioner What will Mr. Burke place u- 
gaink this:? 1 will whifper his anſwer, Laser and Hb Ab! 
this government of loaves and fiſhes hu more miſchief in 
than people have yet reflected oa. The National Aﬀerably 
has made the diſcovery, and it holds but the mmh t 
world, Had goveraments agreed to quarrel en purpoſes 
fleece thair countries by taxes, — —— 
better than they have done. 1 22 
Many things — — 
reverſe of what they ought to be, and of hat they: are ſaid 
to ba. The parliament, imperfettly and capricioufly cleft 
as n is is nevertheleſs fappgfd to hold the national pure in 
trafl for the nation; But, in the manner in which an Englith 
parliament is conſtrued, it is like a man being both mort- 
gager and mortgagee; in the caſe of miſappiication' of 
truſt, it is the criminxl Atting in judgment upon himfel£* If 
penditure of thoſe ſupplies to | thoſe who voted them, it is 
themfalves acoonntable to emu, and the Comedy of Errors 
concludes with the Pantomime of Hun. Neither the mit- 
Gerial party nor the oppoſition will touch upon this cue. 


The national purſe is the common hack which each mounts = 


upon, It. is like what che country peaple call, * Ride we 
„ tie -Von ride a little way, and then 1 * — 
theſe. thangs better in France. / / Gee 444 281753) 
_ The French conſtitution ſays, That e ght of was and 
peace ia in e nation. Where elſe 3 
eren n e ein- 
r everrotttt eng ds ee eee. eee e. Re 
3 V4 17 b Mn nm ann 815 h wt 
En ern er nr ee 
have Fakes, which, like the national purſe, will not carry. 
i Ul ee nn and vice two on theed. matien 
ee ee When the ſecond travel 
let trrives; he takes the horſe, rides on, and paſſes his companion 2 
mile or two, and ties again; and ſo on—Ride end tic. 
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In England, this right is ſaid to reſide in a metaphor, ſhewn 


at the Tower for ſixpence or a ſhilling' a- piece: 80 are the 
lions; and it would be a ſtep nearer to reaſon to ſay it reſſ- 


ded in them; for any inanimate metaphor is no more than a 


hat or a cap. We can all ſee the abſurdity of worſhipping 
Aaron's molten. calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's golden image: 
but why do men continue to practiſe themiſeives the abfurdi- 
ties they deſpiſe 18-others? 1 1 „ 
At may with reaſon be ſaid, that, —— — 
nation is repreſented, it ſignifies not where this right reſides, 
whether in the Crown, or in the Parliament. War is the 
common harveſt of all thoſe who participate in the diviſion 
and expenditure of public money, in all countries./ It is the 
art of conquering at home : the object of it is an-increaſe of re- 
venue ; and, as revenue cannot be increaſed without taxes, a 
pretence muſt be made for expenditures. ' In' reviewing the 
hiſtory of the Engliſh government, its wars and its taxes, n 
by-ſtander, not blinded. by prejudice, nor warped by intereſt; 
would declare, that taxes were not raiſed to carry on wars, 
but that wars wer; raiſed to carry on taxes, ss... 
Mr. Burke, as a member of che Houſe of Commons, is z 
part of the Engliſ government; and, though he -profeſſes 
himfelf an enemy to war, he abuſes the French conſtitution, 
which ſeeks to explode it. He holds up the Engliſh govern- 
ment as à model in all its parts to France; but be ſhould 
firſt know the remarls which the French make upon it. They 
contend, in favour oi their on, that the portion of liberty 
enjoined in England is juſt enough to enſlave a country by, 
more productively than by defpotiſm ; and that, as the real 


object of all deſpotiſm is revenue, a government ſo formed ob- 


tains more than it could do, either by direct deſpotiſm, or in 
a full tate of freedom, and is therefore; on the ground of 
intereſt, oppoſed to both. They account alſo for the rea- 
ging in wars, by remarking on the different motives which 
produce them. In deſpotic governments, wars are the ef- 
ic&'of pride; but in thoſe governments in which they be- 
ccc 
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he French conſtitution, therefore, to provide againſt both 
theſe wein, ban ben 1 the er of declaring wurf 
muſt fall. Denne e ue ten eldsdatg gum - 

When the — d_ war and — 
gitating in the National Afembly, the people of England 
appeared to be much imereſted in the event, and: bighly i» 
applaud the dern As a principle, it applies as much to 
one country 48 to another. William the Conqueror, ar. can» 
gere held this power of war and peace in himſeif and 
— ever fince chanel — 28 1 
right. S hb AH ons Wien,” eee einer ads 

Although Mex Burke bes ade A6 ihe Parlia- 
ment at the Revolution 20 bind and controul the, nation and 
poſterity forever, he denies, at the fame; time, that the parksa- 
mentor the nation had ayy u kt to alter what he calls che ſus · 
erſſion of the cron, in anything but in part, or by a ſort i mo- 
diſicatom. By his taking this ground, be throws: the caſe 
back to che Norman Conqueſt; and, Dy thus running a line of ſacs 
ceſſion, . ſpringing from Wilttam we Conquerar 1 the pres 
ſent day, he makes it neceflury to inquiry; who. and what 
William the Conqueror was; and where lie came from 5 and 
into the origin, hiſtory, and nature of what are called prerp» 
gatives. Every thing muſt have had a beginning; and the 
fog of time and antiquity ſhould. be penetrated to diſcover 
it. Let then Mr. Burke bring forward his William af Nor» 
mandy, for it is to this origin that his ungut gos. It 
alſo unfortunately happens, in running this hne of fuceri· 
ix, that if the ſucceſſion runs in the line of the cumueſt, the 
nation runs in the line of being canquered, | and it ought to 
reſcus itſeif from this\reproach. rene, en 
But it will perhaps be ſaid, chat, though the power: of ds · 
claring war deſcends in che heritage of the conqueſts, it is 


held in check by the eight of che parlament te wich hold dhe 


ſupplies) It ill al 4 1 3 =; 
| eee ; — + rms 
che other: and ſuch is the caſe here; for, if the one raſhly de - 
nnen 
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with-holds the ſupplies as a matter of right, the remedy be- 
comes as bad, or worſe than the diſeaſe. The one forces the 
nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands: but the 
more probable iſſue is, that the conteſt will end in a'collu- 
ſton between the parties, and be made a ſcreen to both. 

On this queſtion of war, three things are to ccnſidered. 
Firſt, the right of declaring it: Secondly, the expence of 
ſupporting it: Thirdly, the mode of conducting it after it is 
declared. The French conſtitution places the right where the 
tpence muſt fall; and this union can be only in the nation. 


The mode ot conducting it, after it is declared, it conſigns to 


the executive department. Were this the caſe — 
tries, we ſhould hear but little more of wars. 

Beſore I proceed to conſider other parts of — 
tution, and by way of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will 
introduce an-anecdote which I had rom Dr. Franklin.— 
While the Doctor refided in France as miniſter from Ame - 
rica during the war, he had numerous propoſals made to him. 
by projectors of every country and of every kind, who wiſhed 
to go to the land that floweth with milk and honey, Ame- 
rica; and, among the reſt, there was one who offered him: 


ſelf to be King. He introduced his propoſal to the Doctor 


by letter, which is now in the hands of M. Beaumarchais, of 
Paris—ſtating; firſt, that as the Americans 

ſent away * their King, that they would want another. Se- 
condly, that himſelf was a- Norman. Thirdly, that he was of 
amore ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, and of 
a more honourable deſcent, his line having never been baſtar- 
dized. . Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in Eng- 
land of Kings coming out of Normandy: and on theſe 


forward it to America. But, as the Doctor neither did. this, 
nor yet ſent him an anſwer, the projector wrote a ſerond let- 


ter ; in which he did not, it is true, threaten to go over and 
conquer America, but only with great dignity propoſed, that, 
if his offer was not accepted, an acknowledgment of about 
TJ. 30,000 might be made to him for his generoſity !|— 
„ 12 rags 
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( 43) 
connect that ſucceſſion with ſome beginning, Mr. Burke's ar- 
guments on this ſubject go to ſhow, that there is no Engliſh 
origin of kings, and that they are deſcendants of the Norman 
line in right of the Conqueſt. It may, therefore, be of ſer- 
vice to his doctrine to make this ſtory known, and to in- 
form him, that, in caſe of that natural extinction to which 
all mortality is ſubject, Kings may again be bad from 
Normandy on more reaſonable terms than William the 
Conqueror and conſequently, that the good people of 
England, at the Revolution of 1688;” might have” done 
much better, had ſuch à generous Norman as this known: their. 
which Mr. Burke fo much admires is certainly much-eaker to 
make a bargain with, than' à kerd-deabng. Dutchman. —But, 
to return to the matters of the conſtitution— 
The French conſtitution ſays, There ſbull be no titke'; and, of 
conſequents,/41) this claſs of 'equivocal generation, which ig 
ſome countries is ealled . argfocracy,” and in others ©. nobty 
« fity,” is done away, and the prer is exalted into an. 
Titles are but nick- names, and every nick - name is a title. 
The thing is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf ; but it marks a ſort 
of foppery in the human character, which degrades it. It re: 
great, and che counterfeit af woman in things which are 
little, It talks about its fine be ribben like a girl, and ſhows 
its new garter like a child. A certain writer of ſume anti- 


MB iS ior erty 


auity, ſays, When I was child, I thought as a child; but 


1 when I became à man, I put away childiſh things. 
It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France that the 
folly of titles has fallen. It has ontgrown-the baby-cloathz 
of Count and Dale, and breeched itſelf iu manbood. France 
has not levelled ; it has exalted. ' It has put down the dwarf: 
Duke, vr Count, or Earl, has ceaſed to plaaſe. thoſe who 
poſſeſſed them have diſowned the gibberiſh; andy #s they ouỹꝭ= 
grew the rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle." The gennine-mind 
of man, thirſting for its native home, ' ſociety, eomemna the 
gewgaws that ſeparate him from it. Titles are like eircles 
dan by the magician's wand, to contrutt the ſphere of 
bite Iormrot rn 210d © doom 1559 Soft on ae 
At | 


64 
mars felicity. He lived immured within the Baſtile of a 
word, and ſarveys at a diftance- the envied life of man. 
Es it then any wonder that titles fhould fall in France? Is 
it not a greater wonder they ſhoald be kept up any here? 
What are they? What is their worth, and * what is their 
« amoum ?* When we think or fpeak of a Judge: or a Genes 
Fai, we aſſociate witk it the ideas of office and character; we 
think of gravity in the one, and bravery in the other: but, 
when we uſe à word merely as 6 tu, no ideas aſſociate with 
ic. Through all the vocabulary of Adam, there is not fuch 
an animat as a Duke or a Count; neither can we connect any 
certain idea with the words. Whether they mean &rength or 
weakneſs, wifdom or folly, a child or a man, or the tider or 
the horſe; is all equivocal. What reſpect then can be paid to 
that which deſcribes nothing, and which means nothing? I- 
magitarion has given figure and character to centaurt, ſatyrs, 
| &nd down to all the fairy-tribe; but titles baffle even the 
Powets of fancy, and are à chimerical non- deſrript. 
Bus this is not all If 2 whole country is difpoſed to hold 
them in contempt, all their value is gone, and none vill own 
then. It common opinion only that makes them any 
ching, or nothing, or worſe chan nothing. | There is no 
gteaſion to take tithes away, for 'they take themiſctves away 
when ſociety concurs to ridicule them. | This - ſpecies 
of itndginaty conſequence has viſibly declined in every 
part of Europe; and it hafterts to its exit as the world of rea- 
ſon cominues to riſe. There was 2 time when the loweſt 
claſs of what are called nobility was more thought of than 
the higheſt zs no, and when a man in armour, nding through 
Curiſtendom in queſt of adventures, was more ſtated at than 
s modern Dube. The world has feen this folly fall, and it 
follow its fate. The patriots of France have diſcovered, in 
good time, that rank and ge in fociety mu ubs new 


gronnd'of titles? and they have brought their titles to the al- 


tar, and made of them a buentoffering to Reaſori > 71+ 
Fus miſchief had annexed itſelf to the folly of titles, they 
wool not have been worth = ferious and format ee. 

ſuch 


ground. The'old one has fallen through. It ninft now take 
the ſudſtanrial gtbund of charafter, inſlead of the chimerical = 
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( 45 ) 
uch as the National Aſſembly have decreed them; and this 
— — ahi mad 
xiaer of ariſtoctac .. gd. u 

That, then, A 
and nobilay in others, aroſe our of the goverumeuts founded 
upon conquelt, R was oviginally a mihtaty order, for the 
purpete ei fupporting military government, (for ſuc were 
all governments founded is. conqueſt); and to keep up 2 
ſucoeſſon of this order, for the purpaſe for which it was eſta - 
Miſbed, all che younger branches of thoſe families were difir- 
herited, and the law of princycaturgftis fer ups | 

The nature and character of ariſtocracy thews itſelf tu us 
in this law. E is a law againſt every law- of laute, and 
Mature herſelf calls for its deſtrufion./  Eflabliſh family- 
juſtice, and aziftecracy falls. By the ariſtocratical law. of 
primogenitureſhip in a family of fix children, five are ex- 
reſt ars begotten to be devoured. ' They are thrown to the 
cannibal for prey, n natural nme 
natural repaſt. tails 
As — which is — nature is man en 
2 An de 
Hh; to be — — — 
charge. Unneceſſary offices, and places in goverments and 
— — wed me. 
Sham. 


mother comemplate their younger offspring? By nature 
they are children, and by marriage they are heirs ; but by 
ariſtocracy they are baſtards and orphans. They are the 
fleſh and blood of their parents in one ine, and nothing akin 
to them in the other. To reſtore, therefore, parents to their 
children, and children to their parents relations to each 


other, and man to ſociny—and to exterminate the monſter 


deſtroyed the law of Parnournrtuabreme.. Here then les 
— 1 er YR 8 de rande write its 


epitaph, - as cant boi zd agoen i des die 
150 Hitherto 


| With what kind of ran e Guns or 
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Hicherto we have conſidered. ariſtocracy chiefly; in dne 
point of view. We have now to conſider it in another. But 
whether we view it before or behind, or ſide- ways, or any 
way elſe, domeſtically or publicly, it is ſtill a monſter, ; 

In France, ariſlocracy had one feature leſs in its coumte - 


nance than what it has in ſume other. countries. It did not 


compoſe a body of hereditary legiſlators. It was not <q 
&« corporation of arjſlacrucy, for ſuch I have heard M. de la 
Fayette deſcribe an Engliſh Houſe of Peers. Let, us then 
examine the grounds upon which the French conſtitution has 
reſolved againſt having ſuch: a Houſe in France. 
--: Becauſe, in the firſt place, as is already mentioned, | ariſ- 
tocracy is kept up hy family tyranny: and injuſtice. £4447: 632 

/ Secondly, Becauſe there is / an unnatural. unſitneſs in an 
ariſtocracy to be legiſlators. for a nation Their ideas of 
diftributive \ juſtice are corrupted at the very ſource; They be- 
ſiſters, and relations of every kind, and are taught and edu- 
cated ſo to do. With what ideas of; juſtice or bonour can 


that man enter a houſe of . legiſlation, who abſorbs/ in his 


own perſon the inheritance of a whole family of children, 


— — 


of a gift? 4 „ dent mai £5 UL 3 

| Thirdly, — tes, —— legilanors in 88 
— as that of heteditary judges, or hereditary 
juries; and as abſurd as a hereditary mathematician, or an 
ö 
laureat. 4: vt 

Fourthly, Becanſe, a. body 08 men, bölding themſelves 


—_— c > 
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Fiſthly, Becanſs in in comianiag;the: uncjvilized: — 


of governments ſounded in conqueſt, and the baſe idea of 


———— 1 bim by per» 
inal ga. „ anon 1145 03 mal id bas lid: 

1 — —— — 
the human ſpecies.— By the univerſal economy of nature it 
is known, and by the inſtance of ihe Jews it is proved, that 
the human ſpecies has a tendency; to degenerate, in any 
ſmall number of perſons, when ſeparated from the general 
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gock of ſociety, and intermarrying conſtantly with each 
— It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes in 
time the oppoſite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke 
talks of nobility ;-let him \ſhew what it is. The greateſt 
characters the world have known, have riſen on the demo- 
cratic floor. Ariſtocracy has not been able to keep a pro- 
portionate pace with democracy; The artificial: Nonxx 
ſhrinks into à dwarf before the Nom of Nature 3 and in 
the few inſtanees of thoſe (for there are ſome in all coun- 
tris) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has farvived-in-arif- 
tocracy, THOSE MEN"DESFISE 1T.——But'it is . pro- 
ceed to a ne ſubject. briinett net o eee e 
The French — reforatic)che'Ghadiicm; of the 
clergy. It has Faiſed the income of the lower and middle 
claſſes, and taken from the higher. None is now lefs than 
twelve hundred livres {fifty pounds Sterling), nor any high- 
er than about two or three thouſand pounds. What will Mr. 
Burke place againſt this? Hear what be'fays. 77 
Fe ſays, That the people of England can ſee, without 


4 pain or grudging, an archbiſhop precede à duke ; they 


4 can ſee a biſhop of Durham, or a biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in poſſeſſion of L. 10,000 a- year; and cannot ſee hy it is 
in worſe hands, than eſtates, to, the like amount in the 
hands of this earl or that ſquire. n 
this as an example to France. Nrn. . 
As to the firſt part, — ͤ — pinteic the 
duke, or the duke the biſhop, it is, I believe, to the people 
in general, ſomewhat, like Sternbold and Hopkins," or Hoptin: 
and'Sternold ; you may put which you pleaſe firſt: And as i 
confeſs that I do 75 NPR's ny" 
will not contend ĩt with Mr. Burke. 


—————— Hip 


Mr. Burke has not put the caſe right. The compariſon is 


out of order, by being put between the biſhop and the ear! 
or the ſquire. It ought to be put between the biſhop and 
the curate, and then it will ſtand thus: T people of Eng- 
land can ſee, without pain or grudging, a biſhop of Durham, or a R- 


ſhop of Winchefter, in poſſeſſion of ten thouſand pounds a-year, and 


curate an thirty-on: forty' pounds. a-year, or: igt. No, Sir, they 
Ce i 
ging. 


- 
- 


(' 4 )' 
ging. Tt is a caſe that applies itſelf ta ercry man's ſenſe of 
. 55.5 7497 pn prone agdagys 
tution. No 9 

n Drank, the yas chad! 40 Fs inns 
peated as often" 2 in Mr, Burke's beok, and as londty as 
when the diſſenters? bill was before the Engliſh parliament; 
but che generality of the French ciergy were not to be de- 
the pretence might be, it was themſelves who were one of 
the princepal obje@s of it. It was the cry of the high bene- 
iced clergy, w prevent any regulation of income taking 
place between thoſe of ten thouſand pounds - year, and the 
pariſh-prieſt. - They, therefore, joined their raſe to thoſe of 
— ADE Fen — ITS xr 
ed redreſs. H ttt 21 

The French conflitation has: aboliſtied- ende Quinte: 
of perpetual diſcontent between the tythe · holder and the pari- 
ſhioner. When land i held on tythe, it is in the condition 
of an eſtate held between two parties ; the ame receiving one - 
tenth, and the other nine · tenths of the produce; and, con- 
ſequently, on principles of equity, if the eſtate can be im- 
or treble what it did before, or in any other ratio, che ex- 
pence of ſuch improvement ought to be borne in like propor- 
tion between the parties who are to ſhare the produce. But 
this is not the caſe in tythes; the farmer bears the hole ex- 
pence, and the tythe holder takes a tenth of the tmprove- 
ment, in addition to the original tenth, and by this meam 
TI) IPTG 1h WP This is another 
caſe that calls for a conſtitution. eh 1 f tore: 

The French conſtitution hath — To- 
eration, and {atolerazce alſo, and — —ů 
Riour or Consciznce. ' | © oh a od ; 
| . 
terfeit of ĩt. Both are deſpotiſms. The one aſſumes to itſelf 
the right of with holding kberty of conſcieace, and the other 


church und tra Hõ, ẽ ii e dete 


Zut | 


of granting it. The one is the pope armed with fire and 
faggot, and the other is the pope ſelling. or granting iudul- 
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(49 ) 
But toleration may be viewed in a much ſtronger light. 


Man worſhips not himſelf, but his Maker; and the liberty 


of conſcience which he claims is not for the ſervice of him- 
ſelf, but of his God. In this caſe; therefore, we muſt ne- 
cefſarily have the aſſoeiated idea of two beings; the mortal, 
who renders the worſhip, and the ImmozTaL Beixc, who is 
worſhipped. Toleration, therefore, places itſelf, not between 
man and man, nor between church and churth, nor between 
one denomination of religiom and another, but between God 
and man; between the being who worſhips, and the Berne 
who is worſhipped ; and by the ſame act of aſſumed authori- 
ty by which it tolerates man to pay his worſhip, it preſump- 
CITIES itſelf — tolerate the Al- 
mighty to receive it. | 

'Were's bid brought inte wy jurtiantny n vs A 

« acT to tolerate, or grant liberty to the Almighty to re- 
<. ceive the worſhip of a Jew or a Turk,” or *-to-prohibit 
« the Almighty from receiving it, all men would ſtartle, 
and call it blaſphemy. There would be an uproar. The 
preſumption of toleration in religious matters would then 
preſent itfelf unmaſked : But the prefumption is not the leſs 
becauſ- the name of < Man” only appears to thoſe laws ; for 
the aſſociated idea of the worſhipped and the worſbipper cannot 
be ſeparated. —Who then art thou, vain duſt and aſhes! by 
whatever-name thou art called, whether a King, a Biſhop, a 
Church, or a State, a Parliament, or any thing elſe, that 
obtrudeft thine inſigniſicance between the ſoul of man and 


its Maker? Mind thine own concerns. If he believes not as 


thou believeſt; it is 4 proof that thou believeſt not as he be- 
m 


vou. 
| With relpen to what are called denoiiinatibns of religion, 


if every one is left to judge of his own religion, there is no 
fuch thing as a religion that is wrong; but, if they are to 


judge of each others religion; there is no ſuch thing as a re- 


ligion that is right; and therefore all the world is right, or 
all the world is wrong. But, with'reſpe@ to religion itſelf, 
without regard to names, and as directing itſelf from the u- 
niverſal family of mankind to the Divine object of all adora- 


tion, it ir man bringing to his Maker the fraits of his beart ; and 
.* { | Ss G 
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though thoſe fruits may differ from each other like the fruits 
of the earth, the gratefal tribute of every one is accepted. 
A biſhop of Durham, or a biſhop of Wincheſter, or the 
archbiſhop who heads the dukes, will not refuſe a tythe- 
ſheaf of wheat, becauſe it is not a cock of hay; nor a cock 
of hay, becauſe it is not a ſheaf of wheat; nor a pig, be- 
cauſe it is neither one nor the other: But theſe ſame per- 
ſons, under, the. figure of an eſtabliſhed church, will not 
permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes of man's de- 
votion. - 
—ů —— af dr Dock: book is, 
« Church and State.” He does not mean ſome one parti- 
cular church, or ſome one particulrr ſtate, but any church 


and ſtate; and he uſes the term as a general figure to hold 


forth the political doctrine of always uniting the church with 
the ſtate in every country; and he cenſures the National Aſ- 
ſembly for rr us beſtow a 
few thoughts on this ſubject. 

All religions are in their nature kind — — 
nited with principles of morality. They could not have 


made proſelites at firſt, by proſeſſing any thing that was vi- 


cious, cruel, perſecuting, or immoral. Like every thing 
elle, they had their beginning; and they proceeded by per- 
ſuaſion, exhortation, and example. How then is it that 
they loſe their native mildneſs, and become moroſe and in- 
tolerant ? 

. — — 
meuds. By engendering the church with the ſtate, a ſort of 
mule-animal, capable only of deſtroying, and nat of .breed- 
ing up, is produced, called The Church Eflablſbed by Law. 
It is a ſtranger, even from its birth, to any parent-mother 
3 and whom in time n 
deſtroys. 

n 
ligion originally profeſſed, but from this mule - animal, en- 
gendered between the church and the ſtate. The burnings 
in Smithfield proceeded {yzom the ſame heterogeneous pro- 
duction; and it was the regeneration of this ſtrange animal 
in England afterwards, that renewed rancour and irreligion 
among the inhabitants, and that drove the people called 
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Quakers and Diſſenters to America. Perſecution is not an 
original feature in any religion; but it is always the ſtrongly. 
marked feature of all law religions, or religions eſtabliſhed 
by law. Take away the law-eftabliſhment, and every reli- 
gion reaſſumes its original benignity. In America, a Catho- 
lic Prieſt is a good citizen, a' good character, and a good 
neighbour ; an Epiſcopalian Miniſter is of the ſame deſcrip- 
tion; neal ones atmo !; 2 
their being no-law-eſtabliſhment in America. 

If alſo we view this matter in > Wide rei ſhall 
ſee the ill effects it has had on the proſperity of nations. 
The union of church and ſtate has impoveriſhed Spain. The 
revoking the edi& of Nantes drove the ſilk manufacture from 
France into England; and church and ſtate are now driving 
the cotton manufacture from England to America and 
France. Let then Mr. Burke continue to preach his antipo- 
litical doctrine of Church and State. It will do ſome good. 
The National Aſſembly will not follow his advice, but will 
benefit by his ſolly. It was by obſerving the ill effects of it 
in England, that America has been warned againſt it; and 
it is by experiencing them in France, that the National Af- 
ſembly have aboliſhed it, and, like America, have eſtabliſhed 
UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL auf or 
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* When in any country we ſce cxtraordinary circumſtances taking 
plage, they naturally lead a man, who has any talent for obſervation 
and inveſtigation, to inquire. into the cauſes, The manufa*tures 
of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Shefficld, are the principal ma- 


nuſactures in England. From whence did this ariſe? A little ob- 


ſeryation- will explain the caſe. The prigcipal, and abe gracrality 
of the inhabitants of thoſe places, are not of what is called in Eng- 
land be church eftablifted ' by law ; and they, or their fathers, (for 
it is within but a few years), withdrew from the perſecution of the 
chartered towns, where teſt-laws more particularly operate, and 
cſtabliſhed a ſort of aſylum for themſelves in thoſe places. It was 
the ouly.. aſylum, that then offered, for the. red of Europe was 
worſe, —But tbe caſc is now changing. France and America bid 
all comers welcome, and initiate them into all, the rights of citizen- 
ſhip. . Pelicy and intereſt, therefore, will, but perhaps too late, dic- 
tate in England, what reafon and juſtice could not. Thoſe manu, 
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I will here ceaſe the compariſon with reſpect to the prin» 


ciples of the French conſtitution, and conclude this part of 
the ſubje& with a few obſervations on the organization of 
the formal parts of the French and Engliſh governments, 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a 
perſon ſtiled the King; but the French conſtitution diſtin- 
guiſhes between the King and the Sovereign: It conſiders 
the ſtation of King as oficial, and places Sovereignty in the 
nation. 

BA wht canprts the 'Ne- 
tional Aſſembly, and who are the legiſlative power, originate 
in and from the people by election, as an inherent right in the 
people.—In England it is otherwiſe; and this ariſes from 
the original eſtabliſhment of what is called its monarchy; 
for, as by the conqueſt all the rights of the people or the na- 
tion were abſorbed into the hands of the Conqueror, and who 
added the title of King to that of Conqueror, thoſe ſame 
matters which in France are now held as rights in the people, 
or in the nation, are held in England as grants from what is 


factures are withdrawing, and are arifing in other places. There is 
now erecting at Paſſey, three miles from Paris, a large cotton-mill, 
and ſeveral are already crefted in America. Soon after the rejecting 
the Bill for repealing the teſt-law, one of the richeſt manufacturer: 
in England ſaid in my bearing, England, Sir, js not a country 
for a difſenter to live in—we muſt go to France.” Theſe are 
truths, and it is doing juſtice to both parties to tell them. It is 
chiefly the diſſenters who have carried Engliſh manufactures to the 
height they now are at, and the ſame men have it in their power to 
carry them away; and, though thoſe manufa&ures will afterwards 
continue to be made in thoſe places, the foreign murket will be loſt. 
There are frequently appearing in the London Gazette extracts from 


certain acts, to prevent machines and perſons, as far as they can extend 


to perſons, ſrom going out of the country. It appears from theſe, that 
the ill effects of the the teſt-laws and church-eſtabliſhment begin to be 
much ſuſpected; but the remedy of force can never ſupply the re- 
medy of reaſon. In the progreſs of leſs than a century, all the un- 
repreſented part of England, of all denominstions, which is at leaſt 
a bundred times the moſt numerous, may begin to feel the neceſſity 
of a conſlitytion, and then all thoſe matters wilt come regularly before 
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branches, was erected by patents from the deſcendants of the 
Conqueror. The Houſe of Commons did not originate as a 
matter of right in the people to delegate or ele, but as a 
grant or boot. 

By the French conſtitution, the pation an 3 
fore the King. The third article of the Declaration of 
rights ſays, (Tie nation is eſſentially the fource (or fountain) of 
all ſovereignty.” Mr. Burke argues, that, in England, a King 
is the fountain—that he is the fountain of all honour. But 
as this idea is evidently deſcended from the Conqueſt, I ſhall 
make no other remark upon it, than that it is the nature of 
conqueſt to turn every thing upſide down; and as Mr. Burke 
will not be. refuſed the privilege of ſpeaking twice, and as 
there are but. two parts in the figure, the fountain and the 
Pert h mill ba git ,,, ans 

The French conſtitution puts the legiſlative before the 
executive ; the Law before the King ; Le Lai, Le Roi. This 
alle. eee af een 
exiſtence before they can have execution. 

A King in France does not, in addreſſing himelf to. the 
National Aſſembly, fay, © My aſſembly,” ſimilar to the phraſe 
uſed in England of © my Parliament ;*” neither can he uſe it 
conſiſtently with the conſtitution, nor could it be admitted. 
There may be propriety in the uſe of it in England, becauſe, 
as is before mentioned, both Houſes of Parliament originated 
from what is called the Crown by patent or boon—and not 
from the inherent rights of the people, as the National Aſſem- 
bly does in France, and whoſe name deſignates its origin. 
King 1e grant to th: Aſſembly liberty of ſpeech, as is the caſe with 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons. The conſtitutional dignity of 
the National Aſſembly cannot debaſe itſelf. Speech is, in the 
firſt place, one of the natural rights of man always retained 3 
and, with reſpe& to the National Aſſembly, che uſe of it ĩs 
their duty, and the nation is their autherity, They were elec- 
ted by the greateſt body of men exerciſing the right of elec- 
tion the European world ever ſaw. They ſprung not from 


the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they, the vaſſal repreſen- 


tatives of ariſtocratical ones. Feeling the proper dignity of 
their charaRer, they ſupport it. Their parliamentary language, 


* 
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whether for or againſt a queſtion, is free, bold, and manly, 
and extends to all the parts and circumſtances of the caſe If 
any matter or ſubject, reſpeQing the executive department, or 
the perſon who preſides in it, (the King), comes before 
them, it is debated on with the ſpirit of men, and the 
language of gentlemen : and their anſwer, or their addreſs, is 
returned in the ſame ſtile. They ſtand not aloof with the ga- 
ping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the cringe 
of fycophantie infignificance. The graceful pride of truth 
mung CLE AI 
the right · angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other ſide of the queſtion.— In the 
addreſſes of the Engliſh Parliaments to their Kings, we ſee 
neither the intrepid ſpirit of the old Parliaments of France, 
nor the ſerene dignity of the prefent National Aſſembly; 
neither do we ſee in them any thing of the ſtile of Engliſh 
manners, which border ſomewhat on bluntneſs. Sint then 
liſh production, their origin muſt be ſought for elſewhere, and 
that origin is the Norman Conqueſt. They are evidently of 
the vaſſalage claſs of manners, and emphatically mark the 
proftrate diſtance that exiſts in no other condition of men 
than betwcen the conqueror and the conquered. That this 
vaſſalage idea and ſtile of ſpeaking was not got rid of even 
at the Revolution of - 1688, is evident from the declaration 


of Parliament to William and Mary, in theſe words: We 


« do moſt humbly and faithfully hit ourſelves, our heirs 
and poſterities, for ever.” Submiſſion is wholly a vaſſa- 
. cs EA ents AEST 
of the language uſed at the Conqueſt. 

- As the eſtimation of all things is by conipariſon, the Revo- 
lution of 2688, however from circumſtances it may have 
been exalted beyond its value, will ſind its level. It is already 
on the wane, eclipſed by the enlarging orb of reaſon, and the 
luminous revolutions of America and France. In leſs than 
another century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke's labours, 
& to the family vault of all the Capulets.“ Mankind will 
then ſcarcely” believe that a country calling itſelf free 
would ſend to Holland for a man, and clothe him with 
power, on purpoſe to put themſelves in fear of him, and give 
Het | him 
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him almoſt a million ſterling a- year for leave to ſubmit them- 
ſelves and their rale, like bond- men and een 
for ever. 

E . 
had the opportunity of ſeeing it; which is, that, notwithfland- 
ing appearances, there is nat any deſcription of men that deſpiſe monar- 
chy ſo much as courtiers. . But they well know, chat if it were 
ſeen by others, as it is ſeen by them, the juggle could not be 
kept up. They are in the condition of men who get their li- 
ving by a ſhow, and to whom the folly of that _ ſhow is ſo fa+ 
miliar that they ridicule it ; but, were the audience to be made 
as wiſe in this reſpe& as themſelves, there would be an end 
to the ſhow and the profits with it. The difference between 
a republican and a courtier, with reſpect to monarchy, is, that 
the one oppoles dürre esse = holomething. 1 and 
the other laughs at it, knowing it to. be nothing. 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond, with Mr. 14 — 
lieving him then to be a man of ſounder principles than his 
book ſhows him to be, I wrote to him laſt winter from Pa- 
ris, and gave him an account how proſperouſly matters were 
going on. Among other ſubjects in that letter, I referred to 
the happy ſituation the National Aſſembly were placed in; 
that they had taken a ground on which their moral duty and 
their political intereſt were united. They have not to hold 
out a language which they do not themſelves believe, ſor the 
fraudulent purpoſe of making others believe it. Their ſtation 
requires no artiſice to ſupport it, and can only be maintained by 
enlightening mankind. It is not their intereſt to cheriſh ig- 
norancc, but to diſpel it. They are not in the caſe of a mini- 
ſterial or an oppoſition party in England, who, though they 
The National Aſſembly muſt throw open a magazine of 
light. It muſt ſhow man the proper character of man; and 
the nearer it, can bring him to that ſtandard, the ſtronger the 
National Aſſembly becomes. 

. 
tional order of things. The principles harmoniſe with che 
forms, and both with their origin. It may perhaps be ſaid, 
as an excuſe for bad forms, that they. are nothing more than 
forms; but this is a miſtake. Forms grow . — 
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| and operate to continue the principles they grow from. It is 
impoſſible to practiſe a bad form on any thing but a bad 
principle. It cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and where- 
ever the forms in any government. — 
cation that the principles are bad alſo. 
I will here finally cloſe this ſubject. ann 
marking, that Mr. Burke had voluntarily deelined going in- 
to a compariſon of the Engliſh and French conſtitutions. He 
ap9logiſes (in page 241) for not doing it, by ſaying that he 
had not time. Mr. Burke's book was upwards of eight 


months in hand, and is extended to a volume of ' three hun- 


dred and ſixty- ſix pages. As his omiſſion does injury to his 
cauſe, his apology makes it worſe ; and men on the Engliſh 
fide of the water will begin to conſider, whether there is not 
ſome radical deſect in what is called the Engliſh conſtitution, 


chat made it neceſſary for Mr. . 


4 e 

As Mr. Burke has not written on conſtitutions, ſo neither 
has he written on the French revolution. He gives no ac- 
count of its commencement or its progreſs.” He only ex- 
prefſes his wonder. Tt looks,” ſays he, „to me, as if I 
« were in a great criſis, not of the affairs of France alone, 
« but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. All 
« circumſtances taken together, the French revolution is the 
& moſt 3 20 has hitherto ry in the 
« world.” © +. 3X ds $4 

As wiſe men are aſtoniſhed at fooliſh things, and other 
people at wiſe ones, I know not on which ground to account 
for Mr. Burke's aſtoniſhment ;; but certain it is, that he does 


not underſtand the French revolution. It has apparently 


burſt forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is no more the 
conſequence of 2 mental revolution priorily exiſting in France. 
The mind of the nation had changed before hand ; and the 
new order of things has naturally followed the new order of 
thoughts. will here, as conciſely as I can, trace out the 
growth of the French revolution, papyrus wy en 
ces that have contributed to produce it. © | 

The deſpotiſm of Louis XIV. aki 1 


of his Court, and the gaudy oſtentation of his charhcter, 


bad ſo humbled; and at the fame ſo faſcinated the mind of 
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France, that the people» appeared ta haue loſt. all ſenſe of 
their own dignity, in contemplating that of their Grand Me- 
narch : and the whole reign. of Louis XV. remarkable only 
tor weakpeſs and effeminacy, made no other alteration thay 
r 
which it ſkewed no diſpaſition to tiſe. 

The only Agua which appeared of the Mitt af Liberrs. us 
ring chaſe periods, are to found in the writings of the French 
philoſophers, Monteſquieu, preſident of the Parliament gf 
Pourdeauz, went as far as a writer under a deſpotic governs 
ment could well proceed ; and being abliged to divide him 
ſelf between principle and prudence, bis mind often appears 
— agement 
he has expreſſed. | 

Voltaire, who was both the flazergr aud fart of deſpe 
tiſm, took another line, His forte lay in expoſing and ridi- 
culing the ſuperſtitions which prieſt-<raft, united with ſtate- 
craft, had interwoven. with governments. It was not from 
the purity of his principles, or his love of pankind, {for ſa- 
tire and philanthropy are nat naturally concaxdant), but from 
his ſtrong capacity of ſeeing folly in its true ſhape, and his 
irreſiſtible propenſity ta expaſe it, chat he mad thoſe attacks 
They were, however, as formidable as if the motives had 
. ATARI ores. 6 
ſteem of mankind, 
. themes. of Bevdhon ond 
the Abb6-Rayual, a lovelineſs of ſentiment in favour, pf hi- 
berty, that excites reſpec, and clevates tha human faculties; | 
but, having raiſed this animation, they do not direct its ape» 
rations, and leave the mind. in love with ap ohjet, without 
deſcribing the means of poſſeſſing j 

The wrijings of Queſnay, Turgot. and the [friends pf 
thoſe authors, are of the ſerious kind ; but they Jabopred 
under the ſame diſadvantage with Monteſguicy : Their wii- 
tinge abound wich moral marims of governments hut are 
rather directed to ecanomiſe and reform the Adminiſtrstin 
of 3he government, than de government inn +10 > or 
Zutall thoſe. writings, and many qthers, had Weir weghs ; 
_ and; by the different manner. in which they rated the. ſub- 


n 


Wowiedge er laws; Voltaire by his wit, Roulſean and 


Raynal by their animation, and Queſnay and Turgot by 
their moral maxims and ſyſtems of economy; readers of 
every claſs met with ſomething to their taſte ; and a ſpirit of 
political inquiry began to diffuſe itſelf through the nation, 
at the time the diſpute between e ram the then colo- 
nies of America broke out. 
| bs the war which France afterwards gazed in, it ie very 
well known that the nation appeared to be beforehand with 
the French miniſtry. Each of them had its view : But thoſe 
views were directed to different objects; the one ſought li- 
berty, and the other retaliation on England. The French 
officers and ſoldiers, who after this went to America, were 
eventually placed in the ſchool of Freedom, and learned the 
praQtice as well as the principles of it by heart. 

As it was impoſſible to ſeparate the military events which 
took place in America, from the principles of the American 


revolution, the publication of thoſe events in France neceſ. 


farily connected themſelves with the principles which produ- 
ced them. Many of the facts were in themſelves principles ; 
ſuch as the declaration of American independence, and the 
treaty of alliance between France and America, which re- 
cogniſed the natural right of man, and jutibed reſiſtance to 
oppreſſion. 

The then Miniſter of France, Count Vergeitnes; uns not 
the friend of America; and it is both juſtice and gratitude 
to fay, that it was the Queen of France who gave the cauſe 
ot America a faſhion at the French court. Count Vergennes 
was the perſonal and ſocial friend of Dr. Franklin; and the 
Do&tor had obtained, by his ſenſible gracefulneſs, a ſort of 
Rn om Water denn fn done oe 9m je. foes 
Vergennes vis # deſpot.” 0 

The fituation of Dr. Franklin, as' Miniſter from America 
to France, ſhould be takeñ into the chain of circumſtances. 
The diplomatic character is, of itſelf, the narroweſt ſphere 
of ſociety that man can act in. It forbids intercourſe by a 
reciprocity of ſaſpicion; and a diplomatic is a ſort of uncon- 
nefted atom, continually repelling and repelled. But this 
was not the'"caſe with Dr. Franklin. He was not the diplo- 
watt of a'Court, but of MAN. His character as a philoſg- 
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pher had been long eſtabliſhed, and bis circle of ſociety i 
France was univerſal. 
| Count Vergennes reſiſted for z conſiderable time the pub- 
kcation in France of che Amer e ee eee mat 
into the French language ; but even in this he was obliged 
to give way to public opinion, and a ſort of propriety in ad» 
mitting to appear what he had undertaken to defend. The 
American conſlitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is 
to language: ä pa arent on 
conſtruct them into ſyntax. 

The pecelen dame od <bothin Maar ain. de lhe 
is another uk in-abe e He ſerved in America as 
an American officer, under a commiſfion of Congreſs ; and, 
by the univerſality of his acquaintance, was in cloſe friend- 
ſhip with the civil government of America, as well as with 
the military line. He ſpoke the language of the country, 
entered into the diſcuſhons on the principles of goverament; 
and was always a welcome friend at any election. A 

When the war cloſed, a vaſt reinforcement to. * 
of Liberty ſpread. itſelf over France, by the return of the 
French officers and ſoldiers. A knowledge of the practice 
was then joined to the theory ; and all that was, wanting to 


give it real exiſtence was opportunity. Man cannot, pro- 


always has it in his power to improve them when they oc- 
cur ; and this was the caſe in France. 

II. Neckar was diſplaced in May 1783 3/ and, by the In- 
management of the finances afterwards, and particularly du- 
ring the extrayagant adminiſtration of M. Calonne, the re- 
venue of France, which was nearly twenty-four millions 
Sterling per year, was become - unequal to the expenditure, 
not becauſe the revenue had decreaſed, but becauſe the ex- 
pences had increaſed ; and this was. the circumſtance which 
the nation laid hold of to bring forward a revolution. The 
Engliſh miniſter, Mr, Pitt, has frequently alluded to the a 
ſtate of the Freach finances in his budgets, without under- 
ſtanding the ſubjeR. | Had the French- parliaments been as 
ready to regiſter edits for new taxes, as an Engliſh | parlia- 


ment is to grant them, there had been no derangement in 
| as u 1 10 1 14 SITS HBN. . the 
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the Knantes, nor yet any revolution; but on em bat c. 
plain itſclf as I proceed. 

Tt will — ——— 
Haired in Franke, The King; or rather the eonrt er miniſtry 
acting under the uſe of that name, framed the edicts for 
tates at their own diĩſeretion, and ſent them to the patlin ; 
ments to be regiſtered ; for, until they were regiſtered by the 
exiſted between the court and the parltaments, With reſpeR 


to the extent of the parliament's authority on this head. The 


court infiſted; that the authority of parliaments went no far- 
ther than to remonſtrate or ſhew reaſons againſt the tan, ve. 
ſerving to itſelf the right of determining whether the red» 
ſons were well or Ill founded; and, in conſequence there 
eicher to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, br to os 
&- it to be enregiſtered as a matter of anthority.. The pas. 
liaments on their part infilted, that they had not only à Tight 
to remonſtrate, n 
abvays ſupported by the nation. „ aS101.s 143 
But, to return to the order of tfry narrative -M. Calenge 
wanted money; and, as he knew the ſturdy diſpoſitiem of 
we partiaments with reſped to new taxes, he ingenioully 
ſonght either to approach them dy a more gentle meant 
than that of direct authority, ör to get over their heuds dy 
A manteuvre; und, for this purpoſe; He revived the project 
of aſſembling a body of men from the Teveral provinces, un- 
tler the Riyle of an © Aﬀembly of the Notables,” ot Men of 
Note, who met in 1785, and who were either to recommend 
taxes to the parkaments; or to 8 as 4 parliament hein 
elves. Ah Alen inder ils watts had Sven Called 
r FP 447» SEC tk #H 1 

Au ve ure do View this) A n ned u 
the Revolution, it will be proper to enter into ſome part 
tulars reſpetting it. The Aﬀerttbly of the Notables Nas, ih 
tome places, been miſtaken for the Srates General, but was 
"wholty a different dody; the States Veneral being always by 
Uetion. The perſons who compoſted the Aﬀetrtbly of the 
Notables were afl nomfnzred by the King, und vonſiſted of 
dne hundred and forty members. But, #5 M. Calonne could 


hot depend upon a majority of this Aﬀembly in his favour, 
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he very ingenivndy arranged them in fuch a Manner, as to 
make forty»four 4 majority of one hundred and forty «© To 
effect this, he diſpoſed of them into. ſevca ſeparate commit» 
tees of twenty members each, Every general qaeſtion was 
to be decided, not by a majority of perſons, but by a majo- 
rity of conimittees ; and; as eleven votes would make a ma- 
jority in a comittee, and four committee a majority of fe- 
ven, M. Calonne had good reaſen to conclude, that, as for - 
ty-four would determine any general queſtion, he could not 


be out -voted. 2 PRI YR: 11> erngiany 


event, became his ovetthrow. 

eee e e Farm ncaa end 
coramittee, of which Count D' Artois was preſident z and, as 
money matters was the object, it naturally brought into view 
every circumſtance connected with it. M. de la Fayette 
made a verbal charge agamit Calonne, for ſelling crown- 
lands, to the amount of two millions of livtes, in a manner 
that appeared to be unnowa to the King. The Count D' Ar- 
tois (as if to intimidate, for the Baſtile was chen in being) 
aſked the Marui, if he would render the charge in writing? 
He replied, that he would. The Coumat D' Artois did not 
demand it, but brought a meſſage from the King to that pur- 
port. M. de la Fayette then delivered in bis charge in waiting, 
to be given to the King, undertaking to ſupport it. No farther 
proceedings were had upon this affliit ; but M. Calonne was 
Toon after diſmiſſed by the King, and ſet off to England. 
As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he had 
fren in America, was bettet acquainted with the fcience f 
civil goveri meat than the geherahty of the members who 
compoſed the aiſembly of the notebles could then be, the 
brunt of buſineſs fell conſiderably # his are. The plan of 
thoſe who had a conſtitution in view, was do contend with 
the Ooatt on the gronhd of taxes, and ſome of them openly 
profeſſed theit dhe. Diſputes frequently. aroſe between 
Count D'Artois and M. de la Fayette, upon various ſubjeRs. 
With reſpect to the arrears already mcurred, the latter pro- 
poſed to remedy them, by accommodating the expences 20 
the revenne, inſtead of the revenue to the exponcesz and, as 
bijetts of reform he propoſed t aboliſh the Baſtide, and all 
the Ratopriſons throughout the Ration, (the keeping of 
which was attended with great expence), and to ſuppreſs 

| 7 
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Lettres de Cachet : But thoſe matters were not then much at- 
tended to; ——— — 
the Nobles appeared to be in favour of them. © 
Ox the e of Gapbyide the Treafery by wow taxes, the 
Afembly declined taking the matter on themſelves, concur- 
ing in the opinion that they had not authority. In a debate 
on this ſubject, M. de la Fayette ſaid, that raifing money by 
taxes could only be done by a National Aſſembly, freely e- 
lected by the people, and acting as their repreſentatives. Do 
you mean, ſaid the Count D'Artois, the States General * M. 
de la Fayette replied, that he did. Will you, ſaid the-Count 
D*Artois, ſign what you ſay to be given to the King? The 
other replied, that he would not only do this, but that he 
would go farther, and ſay, that the effectual mode would be 
for the King to agree to the eſtabliſhment of a Conſtitution. 
- As one of the -plans had thus failed, that of getting the 
Aſſembly to act as a Parliament, the other came into view, 
that of recommending. On this ſubject, the Aſſembly  a- 


greed to recommend two new taxes to be enregiſtered by the - 


Parliament: The one a ſtamp-tax, and the other a territo- 
rial, or ſort of land-tax. The two have been eſtimated at 
about five millions ſterl. per ann. We have now to turn our 
e PRYOR HAR 
devolving. + . 

The Archbiſhop of Thouloaſe (ines Archbiſhop of ges 
and now a Catdinal) was appointed to the adminiſtration of 
the finances, ſoon after the diſmiſſion of Calonne- He was 
alſo made Prime Miniſter, an office that did not always exiſt 
in France. When this office did not exiſt, the Chief of the 
the King ; but, when a Prime Miniſter was- appointed, they 
did buſineſs only with him. The Archbiſhop arrived to 
more ftate-authority than any Miniſter ſince the Duke de 
Choiſeul, and the nation was ſtrongly diſpoſed in his favour; 

hut, by a line of conduct ſcarcely to be accounted for, he per- 
verted every opportunity, 1 — 
diſgrace, and à Cardinal. 


The Aﬀembly'of the Notables having broken up, the new = 


Miniſter ſent the edits for the two new taxes recommended 


by the Aſſembly to the Parliaments to be enregiſtered. They 
n nen in chin bebam har '£ of 
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of courſe came firſt before the parliament of Paris, who re 
tarned for anſwer, That, with ſuch a revenue as the Nation then 
ſupported, the name of taxes ought not to' be mentioned, but for the 
purpoſe of reducing them ; and threw both the edicts out. 

On this refuſal, the parliament was ordered to Verlailles, 
where, in the uſual form, the King held what under the 
old government was called a Bed of Juſtice ; and the two 
edits were enregiſtered in preſence of the Parliament, by an 
order of State, in the manner mentioned in page 60. On 
this, the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, renewed 
their ſeſſion in form, and ordered the enregiſtering to be 
ſtruck out, declaring that every thing done at Verſailles was 
illegal. All the members of the Parliament were then ſerved 
with Lettres de Cachet, and exiled to Trois; but, as chey 
continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance 
n ER I 
time recalled to Paris. 

. tendered; to: them aqui; the Cound 
D' Artois undertook to act as repreſentative of the King. For 
this purpoſe, he came from Verſailles to Paris, in a train of 
proceſſion ; and the Parliament were aſſembled to receive 
him. But ſhow and parade had loſt their influence in Frances 
and, whatever ideas of importance he might ſet of with, he 


| had to return with thoſe of mortification and difappointment. , 


On alighting from his carriage to aſcend the ſteps of the Par- 
lament Houſe, the crowd (which was numerouſly collected) 
threw out trite expreſſions, ſaying, © This is Monſieur D'Ar» 


* tois, who wants more of our money to ſpend.” The mark- 


henſions ; and the word Aus armes To arms!) was given 
out by the officer of the guard who attended him. It was ſo 
loudly vociferated, that it echoed through the avenues of the 
Houſe, and produced a temporary confuſion: I was then 


ſanding in one, of the apartments through which he had to 
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.. 
| and opened his authority by ſaying, The King, our Lord 
« and Maſter.” The Parliament received him very coolly, 
and with their ufual determination not to regiſter the taxes: 
And in this manner the interview ended. 


Aab be Men ik wh b in thier de 


bates and conteſts which araſe. between the Court and the 
Parliaments on the fubject of taxes, the Parliament of Paris a4 
left deelared, that, although it had been cuſtamary far Por- 
liaments to enregiſter odicts for taxes as a matter of conveni 
ence, the right belonged only to the Stater-Genera/ ; and that, 
therefore, the Parliament could no longer with propriety 
eontinue to debate on what it had not authority to act. Tha 
King after this eame to Paris, and held a meeting with the 
Parliament, in which he continued from ten in the morning 
till about fix in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared 
to proceed from him, as if unconſulted upon with the eabi · 
net or the miniſtry, eee 
the States- General ſhould be convened. | | 

But, after this another ſeene aroſe, on a ground different 
averſe to calling the States-General : They well knew, that 
if the States-General ' were affembled, themſelves muſt fall; 


projet calculated to elude, without app.aring to oppoſe. 

For this purpoſe, the Court fet about making a ſbrt of con- 
ſtitution iefelf : It was principally the work of M. Lamoig- 
non, Keeper of the Scals, who afterwards ſhot himſelf. This 
new arrangement eonſiſted in eſtabliſhing a body under the 
name of 2 Cour Pleniere or Full Court, in which were inveſted 
all the powers that the government might have occaſion to 
make uſe of The perfons compoſing this Court were to be 
nominated by the King ; the contended right of taxation was 
given up on the part of the King, and a new crimina} code of 
haws, and law proceedings, was ſubſtitutod in the room of the 
former. The thing, in many points, epntained better prin- 
eiples than thoſe upon which the government had hitherto 
deen adminiſtered: but, with reſpe& to the Cour Pleniere, it 
_ was no other than a medium through hieb gefpatiſm was to 
pas, without appearing v0 o dreRly fNewrieſelR © a- 
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and, as the Ring had not mentioned any tine, they hit on a 
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The cabinet had high expectations from their new contri- 
vance. The perſons who were to compoſe the Cour Pleniere 
were already nominated : and, as it was neceſſary to carry a 
fair appearance, many ot the beſt characters in the nation 
were appointed among the number. It was to commence on 
the 8th of May 1788: But an oppoſition aroſe to it, on two. 
grounds—the one as to, principle, the other as to form. - 
On the ground of Principle it was contended, That go- 
vernment had not a right to alter itſelf ; and that, if the 
practice was once admitted, it would grow into a. principle, 
and be made a precedent for any future alterations the go- 
vernment might wiſh to eſtabliſh : That the right of altering 
the government was a national right, and not a right of go- 
vernment.—And, on the ground of form, it was contended, 
bn 
net. 
"The then Dole de i Batehafoncatla,. e De 
Noailles, and many others, refuſed to accept the nomination, 
and ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the whole plan. When the edict 
to be enregiſtered, and put into execution, they reliſted alſo. 
The Parliament of Paris not only refuſed, but denied the 
authority ; and the conteſt renewed itſelf between the Par- 
liament and the Cabinet more ſtrongly than ever. While 
the Parliament were ſitting in debate on: this ſubjeR, 'the 
Miniſtry ordered a regiment of ſoldiers to ſurround the 
Houſe, and form a blockade, The Members ſent out for 
beds and proviſion, and lived as in a beſieged citadel; and, 
as this had no effect, the commanding officer was. ordered to 
enter the Parliament houſe and feize them: which. he did, 
and ſome of the principal members were ſhut up in different 
priſons. About the ſame time, a deputation of perſons ar 
rived from the province of Britany, to remonſtate againſſſ 
the eſtabliſhment of the Cour Pleniere: and thoſe the Arch- 
biſhop, ſent to the Baſtile. ut the ſpirit of the Nation was 
not to be overcome; and it was ſo fully ſenſible of the ſtrong 
ground it had taken, that of with-holding taxes, that it con- 
tented itſelf with, keeping up a fort of quiet reſiſtanee, which 
effectually overthrey all the plans at that time formed againſt 
. The projet of he ee wes elf wlignd totes 
bs I! given 
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given up, and the Prime Miniſter not long afterwards ſol- 
lowed its fate; and M. Neckar was recalled into office. 
. Fhe attempt to eſtabliſh the Cour Pleniere had an effect 
upon the Nation which itfelf did not perceive. It was a ſort 
of new form of government, that lnſenſibly ſerved to put the 
old one out of faght, and to unhinge it from the ſuperſtitions 
authority of aatiqumy. It was government dethroning go- 
i re ee eee Rin Ipy 
one, made a chaſm. 

| The failurs 6f this heme renewed the fudject of converi- 
ing the Srates-Gencral ; and this gave rife to a new ſeries of 
politics. There was no ſettled form for convening the 
States- General; all that it poſitively meant, was a deputation 
from what was then called the Clergy, the Nobleſſe, and 
the Commons; bat their numbers, or their proportions, had 
not been always the ſame. They had been convened only 
on extraordinary occaſions, the laſt of which was in r6r4 ; 
their numbers were then in equal proportions, and they 
voted by orders. - 

lords hon el: eee fagacity of RI. Neckar, that 
the mode of 1614 would anſwer neither the purpoſe of the 
chen government, nor of the nation. As matters were at 
that time cireumſtanced, it would have been too contentions 
to agree upon any thing. The debates would have been 
endleſs upon privileges and exemptions, in which neither the 
_ watts of the government, nor the wiſhes of the nation for 2 
_ conſtitution; would have been attended to. But, as he did 
not chuſe to take che decifiot upon himſelf, he ſummoned 
29in the Affe of the Notabler, and referred it to them. 
This dody-was in general intereſted in the deciſion, being 
chiefly of the arifltucracy-and the high-paid clergy ; and they 
decided in favour of the mode of 1614 This dccifiott was 
againſs the ſenſe of the Nation, and alſo againft the wiſhes 
of the Court; for the ariftoeracy oppoſed itſelf to both, and 
contended for privileges independent of either. The ſubje& 
was then taken up by the Parliament, who recommended 
that che number of the Commons ſhould be equal to the other 
two; and that they ſhould all fit in one houſe,” and vote in 
one body. The number finally determined on was twelve 
I an 
amy this 
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their worth and conſequence is conſidered on a national 
ſcale}, three hundred by the Clergy, and three hundred by 
the Ariſtoeracy ; hut, with reſpect to the mode of aſſembliag 
themſelves, whether together or apart, or the manner in 

The election that followed was not a conteſted election, 


principles. Societies were formed in Paris, and ebramitteds 
of correſpondence and communication <ftabliſhed through- 
out the nation, for the purpoſe of culightening the people, 
and explaining to them the principles of civil government ; 
and ſo orderly was the election conducted, that it did not 
ar merit da Sr "I" «#6 '- e 
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Mr. Burke, (and I mſt toke the 
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upon it, that the sscient courſe was 8 bad one. he Statet⸗ 
Cencral of 1614 were called at the commencenent of the” eivi? 
2 af bg . 
y l | 
2 orders, 2 e FJ Sante they 8 
Cabinet),” who wrote before auy revolution was 4 
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© agitated therein, and the bent with which they were put, it appears 


© that the, Great (4s grandes) theught more g their pare 
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« the whole time paiſed away in altercations, cer 
L 'Imrrigue du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 329. 
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The States- General were to meet at Verſailles in April 
1789, but did not aſſemble till May. They ſituated them - 
ſelves in three ſeparate chambers, or rather the clergy and 
the ariſtocracy withdrew each into a ſeparate chamber. The 
majority of the ariſtocracy claimed what they called the pri- 
vilege of voting as a ſeparate body, and of giving their con- 
ſent or their negative in that manner; and many of the bi- 
ſhops and the high-beneficed . 
lege on the part of their order. 

The Tiers Era (as they were then called), diſowrned any 
knowledge of artificial orders and artificial privileges; and 
they were not only reſolute on this point, but ſomewhat diſ- 
dainful. © They began to confider ariſtocracy as a kind of 
fungus, growing out of the corruption of ſociety, that could 
not be admitted even as a branch of it ; and, from the diſpo- 
ſition the ariſtocracy had ſhewn by upholding Lettres de Ca- 
chet, and in ſundry other inſtances, it was manifeſt that no 
Err rr 
| character than as National Men. OY: Js 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or 
Commons (as they were then called) declared themſelves 
(on a motion made. for chat purpoſe; by the Abbs Sieyes) 
* THE REPRESENTATIVES OF /THE NATION; / and: that the tem0 
© Orders could be | confidered\ but' ar- deputies of corporations, and 
<<. could only have a deliberative voice when they affembled in a na- 
<«< tional charafter with' the national repreſentatives.” This pro- 
eceding extinguiſhed the ſtyle of Etats Gnjraux, or States- 
General, and erected it into the &yle it now-bears, that of 

L'Afemble Nationale, or National Aſſembly. e: 
This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It 
e eee ieee ere between 
dhe national repreſentatives and the patriotic members of the 
two chambers, who ſaw into the folly, miſchief, and injuſ- 
ice of artificial privileged din ions. It was become evi- 
dent, that .no, conſtitution, worthy of being called by that 
name, could be eſtabliſhed on any thing leſs than a national 
ground. The. ariſtocracy had hitherto' oppoſed the deſpo- 
tiſm of the court, and affected the language of patriotiſm ; 
"but ioppoeT it us lu rial, nen ous 
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King John), and it now oppoſed the narion from 17 


motives. 

On carrying this motion, the * 8 as 
had been concerted, ſent an invitation to the two chambers, 
to unite with them in a national character, and proceed to 
bulineſs. A majority of the clergy, chiefly of the pariſh- 
prieſts, withdrew from the clerical chamber, and joined 
the nation; and forty-five from the other chamber joined in 
like manner. There is a fort of ſecret hiſtory belonging to 
this laſt circumſtance, which is neceſſary to its explanation: 
It was not judged prudent, that all the patriotic members of 
the chamber, ſtyling itſelf the Nobles, ſhould quit it at once; 
and, in conſequence of this arrangement, .they drew off by 
degrees, always leaving ſome, as well to reaſon the caſe,” as 
to watch the ſuſpected. In a little time, the numbers in- 
creaſed from forty-five to eighty, and ſoon after to a greater 
number; which, with a majority of the clergy, and the 
„„ K LENS the mal-conents ; 


in a very diminutive condition. Nen 


—2ñͤ K 
. /of'x; add hace; ſhewed himſelf 
diſpoſed to recommend an union of the three chambers on 
the ground the National Aﬀembly had taken ; but the mal- 
contents exerted themſelves to prevent it, and began now to 
have another project in view. Their numbers conſiſted of a 
majority of the ariſtocratical chamber, and « minority of the 
clerical chamber, chiefly of - biſhops and high-beneficed cler- 
gy; and "theſe men were determined to put every thing to 
iſſue, as well by ſtrength as by ſtratagem. They had no ob- 
jection to a conſtitution z- but it muſt be ſuch a one as them 
ſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuited to their own views and par- 
ticular ſituations. - On the other hand, the nation diſowned 
knowing any thing of them but as citizens, and was deter- 
mined to ſhut out all ſuch upſtart-pretenſions. The more a- 
riſtocracy appeared, the more it was deſpiſed ; chere was'a 
viſible imbecility and want of intelle&s in the majority, a 
ſort of je ne ſai quoi, that while it affected to be more than 
citizen, was leſs.than man. It loſt ground from contempt 
more than from hatred; and was rather jeered at as an afs, 


than dreaded as a lion. This is the general character of a- 


riſtoeracy, 


4 


niſtocracy, or what are called Naples or Nobility, or rather 
No- ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents conſiſted now of tro things; 
either io deliberate and vote by chambers, {or orders), more 
eſpecially on all queſtions reſpecting a conſtitution, (by which 
the ariſtocratical chamber would have had a negative on any 
article of the conſtitution); or, in caſe they could not ac- 
compliſh this objeR, e 
tirely. 

F 
en a wich the deipotiſm they had hitherto 
attempted to rival, and the Count D' Artois became their 
chief. The King (who had ſince declared himſelf deceived 
into their meaſures); held, according to the old form, a Bed 
of Fuſtice, in which he accorded to the deliberation and vote 
pur te (by head) upon ſeveral ſubjects ; but reſerved the de- 
liberation and vote upon all queſtions reſpecting a conſtitu- 


tion to the three chambers ſeparately. This declaration of 
the King was made againſt the advice of, M. Neckar, ho 


now began to perceive that he was growing out of faſhion 
at court, and that another miniſter was in contemplation. 


| Ao-chafions of ö. | 


rently kept up, though eſſentially deſtroyed, the national re- 
reſorted to their own chambers to conſult on a proteſt againſt 
it; and the minority of the chamber, (calling itſelf the 
Nobles), who bad joined the national cauſe, retired to a pri- 
vate houſe to conſult in like manner. The malcontents had 
by this time concerted their meaſures with the court, which 
Count D' Artois undertook to conduct; and, as they faw, 
from the diſcontent which the declaration excited, and the 
oppoſition making againſt it, that they could not obtain a 


controul over the intended conſtitution by 2 ſeparate vote, 


they prepared themſelves for their final object that of con- 
EP againſt the Navonal — and —— 


„ ee n * 


tional Aﬀembly was ——— guarded by 


this, they withdrew to a tennis-ground in the neighbour- 
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hood of Verſailles, as the moſt convenient place they could 
find ; and, after renewing their ſeſſion, took an oath never 
to ſeparate from each other, under any circumſtance What. 
ever, death excepted, until they had eftabliſhed à conſtitu- 
tion. As the experiment of ſhutting up the houſe had no 
other effe@t than that of producing a cloſer conne&ion in the 
members, it was opetied again the next day, and the public 
buſineſs recommenced in the uſual place. * 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new mi- 
niſtry, which was to accompliſh the overthrow of the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly. But, as force would be neceffary, orders 
were iſſued to aſſemble thirty thoefand troops, the command 
of which was given to Broglio, one of the new. intended mi- 
niſtry, who was recalled from the country for this purpoſe, 
Bat, as ſome management was neceffary to keep this plan 
concealed, till the moment it ſhould be ready for execution, 
it is to this policy that a declaration made by Count D' Ar. 
tois muſt be attributed, and which is here proper to be in- 

Tray ane une ; | 

It eould not but ocenr, that while the malcontents conti- 
nued to reſort to their chambers ſeparate ſrom the National 
Aſſembly, that more jealouſy would be excited than if they 
were mixed with it, and that the plot might be fuſpected. 
But, as they had taken their grotnd, and now wanted a pre- 
tence for quitting it, it was neceflary that one ſhould be de- 
viſed. This was eſfectually accompliſhed by à declaration 
made by Count DY Artois, * That, een 6 
National Aſſembly, the e of the King would be endangered On 
which they quirted ⅛—— and naized with the AF 
ſembly in one bod. 

At the time this dictarition was made, it was generally 
treated as a piece of abfurdity in Connt D/ Artois, aud calcu- 
lated merely to rehieve the outſtanding Members of the two 
chambers from the diminutive fitnation they were put in; 
and if nothing more had followed, this concluſion would have 
been good.” But as things beſt explain themſelves by their 
events, this apparent union was only a cover to the machi- 
nations which were ſecretly going on; - and the declaration 
accommodated itſelf to anſwer purpoſc. In a little 
r 

and 


67220 | 


and thouſands more were daily arriving. On this à very 
ſtrong declaration was made by the National Aſſembly to 


the King, remonſtrating on the impropriety of the meaſure, 


and demanding the reaſon. The King, who was not in the 
ſecret of this buſineſs, as himfelf afterwards declared, gave 
ſubſtantially for anſwer, that he had no other object in view . 
l n 


much diſturbed. 
But, in a fe — a eee ee 


ſelf. M. Neckar and the Miniſtry were diſplaced, and a 


new one formed, of the enemies of the Revolution; and Bro- 


glio, with between twenty-five and thirty thouſand foreign 
troops, was arrived to ſupport them; The maſk was now 
thrown off, and matters were come to a criſis. The event 


was, that, in the ſpace of three days, the new Miniſtry and 


their abettors found it prudent to fly the nation ; the Baſtile 
was taken, and Broglio and his foreign troops diſperſed, as 


is already related in the former part of this work. . 


N er 


ſhort lived miniſtry, and this ſhort lived attempt at a coun- 


ter-revolution. The palace of Verſailles, where the Court 
was fitting, was not more than four hundred yards diſtant 


from the hall where the National Aſſembly was fitting. The 
two places were at this moment like the ſeparate head-quar- 


ters of two combatant armies ;_ yet the Court was as per- 


ſectly ignorant of the information which had arrived from 
Paris to the National Aſſembly, as if it had refided at an 
hundred miles diſtance. The then Marquis de la Fayette, 
who (as has been already mentioned) was choſen to preſide 


in the National Aſſembly, on this particular occaſion, named, 


by order of the Aſſembly, three ſucceſive deputations to the 
King, on the day, and up to the evening on which the Baſ- 
tile was taken, to inform and confer with him on the ſtate 


of affairs ; but the miniſtry, who knew not ſo much as that it 


was attacked, precluded all communication, and were ſola- 
cing themſelves how dextrouſly they had ſucceeded but, ina 


few hours, the accounts arrived fo thick . that they 
diſguiſe, dee 


- 
they 
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they ſhould de gepe, which, chough it flew faſt, flew not ſo 
faſt as themſelves. 

It is worth romarkiegs char che National Adewbly neither 
purſued thoſe fagitive. conſpirators, nor took any notice of 
them, nor ſought to retaliate in any ſhape whatever. Occu- 
pied with eſtabliſhing a conſtitution founded. on the Rights 
of Man, and the Authority of the People, the only authori- 
ty on which government has a right to exiſt in any country, 
the National Aſſembly felt none of thoſe mean paſſions which. 
mark the character of impertinent governments, founding 
themſelves on their own authority, or on the abſurdity of he- 
reditary ſucceſſion. It is the faculty of the human mind to 
. hl 208 
| The. conſpiracy: being. thus. diſperſpd,,.ons, of \ibe- ik 
works of the National Aſſembly, inſtead of . vindictive pro- 
clamations, as has been the caſe with other governments, 
publiſhed a Declaration of the Rights of Man, as che baſis 
on which ———_——— 
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* DECLARATION» 
e n n £4 2 0 þ » . 
| RIGHTS OF MAN-AND OF CITIZENS, 
"5+ this nit ee f 6d Poon” 


« THE Repreſentatives of the people of Faancs, formed 
into a National ASSEMBLY; conſidering that ignorance, ne- 
gleR, or contempt of human rights, are the ſole cauſes of 
public misfortunes and corruptions of government, have re- 
ſolved to ſer forth, in a ſolemn declaration, theſe natur » 
e and unalienable rights: That this declara- 
K tion 


64 

tion being conſtantly preſent to the minds of the members 
of the body ſocial, they may be ever kept attentive to their 
rights and their duties: That che acts of the legiſlative and 
executive powers of government, being capable of being eve- 
ry moment compared with the end of political inſtitutions, 
may be more reſpected: And alſo, that the future claims of 
the citizens, being directed by ſimple and ineonteſtible prin- 
ciples, may always tend to the — arvoraed the conſtitu- 
tion, — —ð * 


« For theſe reaſons, the Wen ün 2 doth re- 
cognife and declare, in the preſence of the Supreme Being, 
nnr 1 
ſacred rights of men and of citizens: 

I. Men are born, and always continue, free, and equal in re- 
e of their rights. „ et ; cas be founded on- 
© by on public uility. 

© If. The end of all political affeciations is, the prefervation of the 
* natural and impreferiftible rights of man ; and theſe rights are f. 
* beriy, properiy, ſecurity, and refiftance of oppreſſion. . 

III. The nation is effentially the ſource of all ſovereignty ; nor 
© can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY OF MEN, be entitled to any 
© authority which is not expreſely derived from it. 

IV. Political Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing what- 
ever does not injure another. The exerciſe of the natural 
© rights of every man has no other limits than thoſe which 
are neceſſary to ſecure to every other man the free exerciſe 
of the ſame rights: and theſe limits are determinable only 
by the law. 

V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to ſo- 
© ciety. What is not prohibited by the law, ſhould not be 

"Cy eee PORE Pat wick 
© the law does not require. 

+ VL. Thc law is ax'Cxprefion ˙ the wilt of —— 
* nity. All citizens have a right to concur, either perſonally, 
or by their repreſentatives, in its formation. It ſhould be 
the ſame to all, whether it protects or puniſhes ;' and all be- 
* ing equal in its fight, are equally eligible to all honours, planar, ant 
© "employmentr, according to their different abilitier, — 2 — 
W 

VII. 


(ws) 
„VII. No mas ſhould be accuſed, arreſted, or held in q- 


ers 

eir znement, except in caſes determined by the law, and ac- 
nd « cording to. the forms. which. it has preſcribed. ' Allwhs 
7e- promote, ſolicit, execute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary 
is, orders, ought to be puniſhed; and every citizen called up- 
of on, or apprehended by virtue of the law, ought immediate- 
n- « ly to obey, and renders himſelf culpable by reſiſtance. 

u- © VIII. The law ought to impoſe no other penalties but 


« ſuch as are abſolutely and evidently neceſſiiry; and no one 
* ought to be puniſhed, but in virtue of a law promulgated 
e- before the offence, and legally applied. | 
A * IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till he has been 
« convicted, whenever his detention becomes indiſpenſible, 
all rigour to him, more than is neceſſary to ſecure his per- 


* ſon, ought to be provided againſt by the law. 
— X. No man ought to be. | op account of his opi- 
© nions, not even on account of his re/igious opinions, provis 
be Nr 
* * ſtabliſhed by the law. 17109. 22/2118 Had 2 H | 
| XI. The unreſtrained, communication of. tho ug 
r opinions being one of the moſt precious rights of 9 
5 very citizen may. ſpeak, write, and publiſh freely Yo" provided 
he is reſponſible for the abuſes. of this liberty in cales deter- 
2 „ mined. by the law. (11-1 bun 24 0 a8 An 
| II. A-public force, being necelary 1e gre f wer ta 
) the rights of men and of citizens, that force is inſtituted far 
he — RENE 
p « benefit, of the perſons with wham it is intruſted. 


XIII. A common, contribution. being neceflary for the 
© ſupport of the public ſorce, and for defraying the, other exe 
| « pences of government; it ought to be divided equally among 
| * the members of the community, according to their abilities. 
| XIV. Every citizen has a right, either by bimſelf or his 
* repreſentative, to a free voice in determining the neceſſity of 
public contributions, the appropriation of them, and thei 
amount, mode of aſſeſſment, and duration. | 
XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its 
5 — } WIA 15D ® 
 — — 7 
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en Kewicy of rights, is noe ena en wins gen. 
« ftitution; 

- ©XVIL. The right to property being inviolable and f- 
© cred, no one ought to be deprived of it, except in caſes of 
evident public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, — 
3 dee 
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THI then fk. e eee e e di 
the whole of a Declaration of Rights. All the fucceeding 
articles either originate from them, or follow as" elucida- 
tions. The 4th, 5th, and 6th, define more'particularty what 
is only getlerally expreſſed in the 1, zd, and zd. 

The 7tb, 8th, gth, 1oth, and 11th articles, are declara- 
cory of principles upon which laws ſhall be conſtrued; con- 
formable to rights already declared. But it ĩs queſtioned by 
fome very good people in France, as well as in other coun- 
tries, whether che ioth article ſufficiently guarantees the 
right it is intended to accord with: befides which, it takes 
of from the divine dignity of religion, and weakens its oper- 
ative force upon the mind, to make it à ſubje& of human 
laws. It then preſents itſelf to Man, like light intercepted 
by a cloudy medium, in which the ſource of it is obſcured 
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* There is a fingle idea, which, if it ſtrikes rightly upon the 
mind, either in a legal or a religious ſenſe, will prevent any man, 
or any body of men, or any government, from going wrong on 
the ſubject of Religion; which is, that before any buman inſtitu» 
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— beginning with the twelfth, are ſub- 
ſtantially contained in the principles of the preceding artielesz 
but, in the particular fituation which France then was, hav- 
ing to undo what was wrong, as well as to ſet up what was 
right, it was proper to be more particular than what in ano- 
ther condition of things would be neceſſary. ”- a bat Hip 
While che Declaration of Rights was before a. National 
Aſſembly, ſome of its members remarked; : Declara- 
tion of Rights was publiſhed, it ſhould be dy a 
Declaration of Duties. The obſervation diſcovered 2 mind 
chat reflected, and it only erred by not reſlecting far enough. 
A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprotity, a Declaration of 
Duties alſo. Whatever is my right as a man, is alſo the right 
of another; and n to . 1 WOW 
to poſſeſs. 912 ni Mitt 2 : „ K. 
— the "Siu: Le, as — 
8 — any country be called free, 
whoſe government does not take its beginning from the 
principles they contain, and continnue to preſerve them 
and the whole of che Declaration of Rights is of more 

e to the world, and will do more good than all che laws 

and ſtatutes that have yet been promul gate. 
In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declara- 
tion of Rights, we fee the ſolemn; and majeſtic ſpectacle of a 
et 9 mn the n of its 
Sd ed and 8 212 Creator, 


"IN 2 3 dar os deten -h Hr I entity # + 19: att 


be; changed, or anyways altered, by any buman laws, or human 
authority, that religious _ devotion, Which is à part of this com- 
paR, cannot ſo much as be made a, ſubject of human laws; ang 
that all laws muſt conform themſelves to. this prior exiſting com- 
pact, and not aſſume to make the compact conform to the laws, 
which, beſides being human, are ſubſequent thereto. The firſt 

man, when he looked around and ſaw himſelf a creature 
id not make, and a world furniſhed for his reception, 
muſt have been devotion, and devotion muſt ever continue ſacred 
C0000 IS 0 
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Creator, to eſtabliſh a Government ; a ſcene ſo new, and fo 
tranſcendently unequalled by any thing in the European 
world, that the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and it riſes into a Regeneration of man. What 
are the preſent Governments of Europe, but a ſcene of ini- 
quity and oppreflion ? What is that of England? Do not 
its own inhabitants ſay, It is a market where every man has 
his price, and where corruption is common - traffic, at the 
expence of a deluded people ? No wonder, then, that the 
French Revolution is traduced. Had it confined. itſelf merely 


to the deſtrudion of flagrant deſpotiſm, perhaps Mr. Burke 


and ſome others had been ſilent. Their cry now is, It is 
gone too far ;” that is, it has gone too far ſor them. It 
ſtares corruption in the face, and the venal tribe are all 
alarmed. Their fear diſcovers itſelf in their outrage, and 
they are but publiſhing the groans of a wqunded vice. But, 
from ſuch oppoſition, the. French Revolution, inſtead of 
ſuffering, receives an homage. The more it is ſtruck, the 
more ſparks it will emit; and the fear is, it will not be 
ſtruck enough It has nothing to dread from attacks: 
— — 8 
een, ee eee ne 14 "ME" 


— — —-—-—t— dai 
through moſt of its principal ages, from: its commencement, 
to the taking of the Baſtile, and its eſtabliſkment by the De- 
claration of Rights, I will cloſe-the ſabje&t with the encrge- 
tic apoſtrophe o M. de la Fayette May this great monument, 
— I PR pen GO 
1 
f „dee $4 tee hi he Wir ef he ei, the 
occurences have been publiſhed : but the matters recorded in this nar» 


rative are prior to that period ; PCI TTY 
Rem, can be but very Mile Cnben.” 
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- MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. - 
5 bunt: Hot 83 by N i nich 
TO prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding 
part of this work, or the narrative that follows it, I reſerved 
ſome obſervations to be thrown together into a Miſcellaneous 
Chapter; by which variety might not be cenſured for confu- 
ſion. Mr. Burke's Book is of Miſcellany. His intention 
was to make an attack on the French Revolution! but, in- 
ſtead of proceeding with an orderly arrangement, he has 
munen win fry ont 
Bur this confuſion and contradiftion in Mr, Burke's Book 
is eaſily accounted for —When a man in a long cauſe at- 
tempts to ſteer his courſe by any thing elſe than ſome polar 
truth or principle, he is ſure to be loſt. It is beyond the 
compaſs of his capacity to keep all the parts of an argument 
means than having this guide always in view. Neither me- 
mory nor intention will fupply the want of it. The former 
fails him, and the latter betrays him. 

| Notwithſtanding the nonſenſe, for it deſerves no better name, 
that Mr. Burke has aſſerted about hereditary rights, and he- 
reditary ſucceſſion, and that a nation has not a right to form a 
Government for itſelf; it happened to fall in his way to give 
ſome account of what Government is: Aer ey _— 
©« is a contrivance of human wiſdom.” 
Admitting that Government is a contrivance of 1 
wiſdom, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and hereditary rights, (as they are called), can make no part 
of it, becauſe it. is impoſſible to make wiſdom hereditary ; 
and, ori the other hand, that cannot be a wiſe contrivance, 
which in its operation may commit the government of a na- 
tion to the wiſdom of an ideot. The ground which Mr, 
Burke now takes is fatal to every part of his cauſe. The 
argument changes from hereditary rights to hereditary wiſ- 
dom and the queſtion is, Who is the wiſeſt man? He muſt 
now ſhow that every one in die line. of hereditary ſug- 
ceſſion 
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ceflion was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a King. 
What a ſtroke has Mr. Burke now made? To uſe a ſai- 
lor's pbfaſe, he has ſwabbed the deck, and ſcartelyleftra name 
legible in the liſt of Kings; and he-has mowed down and 
thinned the Houſe of Peers, — as — 
2 FT: mit O'T 
But Mr. . — rev 
bee eee by eee 
ment to be not only a contrivance of human wiſdom, but a mo- 
nopoly of wiſdom. He puts the nation as fools on one ſide, 
and places his government of wiſdom, all wife men of Go- 
tham, on the other ſide; and he then proclaims, and fays, 
that, Men have a RIGHT that their wants /bould be provided 
« for by this wiſdam. Having thus made proclamation, he 
next proceeds to explain to them what their vans are, and 
alſo what their rights are. In this he has ſucceeded dextrouſ- 
ly, for he makes their wants to be a want of wiſdom ; but, as 
this but cold comfort, he then informs them, that they have 
a right (not to any of the wiſdom) but to be governed by it: 
and, in order to impreſs them with a ſolemn reverence for 
this monopoly-government of wiſdom, and of its vaſt capa- 
city for all purpoſes, poſſible or impoſſible, right or wrong, 
he proceeds with aſtrological myſterious importance, to tell 
them its powers, in theſe words The rights of men in go- 
« yernment are their advantages; and theſe are often in ba- 
« Jances between differences of good; and in compromiſes 
*« {ſometimes between good and evil, and ſometimes between evi 
& and evil. Political reaſon is a computing principle; adding—ſub- 
61 tractingmultiplying and dividing, morally, and not me- 
« taphyſically or mathematically, true moral demonſtrations.” 
As the wondering audience, whom Mr. Burke ſuppoſes 
himſelf talking to, may not underſtand all this learned jar- 
gon, I vill undertake do be its interpreter. The meaning 
then, good people, of all this, is, That government i governed 
by no principle whatever ; that it can male evil good, or good emit, 
juſt as it pleaſer. In ſbort, that government is arbitrary power. 
But there are ſome things which Mr. Burke has forgot- 
ten. Firfl, He has not ſhown where the wiſdom originally 


came from: And, fecondly, he has not ſhown by what autho- 
rity it firſt began to act. In the manner he introducesthe mat. 
* ter, 
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„ 
der, it is either government ftealing wiſdom, ot wiſdom feal- 
ing government. r 
without authority. In ſhort, it is uſurpation. 
Whether it be from a ſenſe of ſhame, Kay oe 1 
nels of ſome radical defect in a government ons we:be 
r 
I undertake not to determine; but ſo, it, is, chat 
monarchical reaſoner never traces government to 1 
ſource, or from its ſource,. It is one of the ſbilbolethe, 
which. he may be known. A. thouſand years hence, 
thoſe, who ſhall live in America or in France, will look 
back, with contemplative pride, on the origin of their govern- 
ments, and | ſay, This. was the. work. of, our glorious anceflars! 
But what can a monarchical talker tay? What has he to exult 
in? Alas! he has nothing. A certain ſomething forbids him 
to look back to a beginning, leſt ſome robber, or ſome Robin 
Hood, ſhould riſe from the long obſcurity of time, and fay, I aw 
the origin 1 Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the regency bill and 
hereditary ſucceſſion two years ago, and much as he dived 
for precedents, he ſtill had not boldneſs enough to bring up 
William of Normandy, and ſay, There is the head of the if! 
there is the fountain A d the 
plunderer of the Engliſh nation. : 101485 
The opinions of men, with repeRt to government, ace 
changing faſt in all countries. . The revolutions of America 
and France have thrown a beam of light over the world, 
which reaches into man. The enormous expence of gove 
ments have provoked people to think, by making them 
and, when once the veil begins to rend, it admit got. of r.. 
pair. Ignorance is of à peculiar nature: once 
and it is impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh it, It is not originally a 
thing of itſelf, but is only the abſence of knowledge; and, 
though man may be kept ignorant, he cannot be nad igno- 
rant. The mind, in diſcovering truth, as in the ſame man- 
ner as it ads through the eye in diſcovering objects ; ,whap 
once any object has been ſeen, it is impoſſihle to put the mind 
back to the ſame condition it was in before. it ſaw it, Thoſe 
who talk of a counter-revolution in France, ſhew how. little they 
underſtand of man. There does not exiſt, in the compaſs. of 
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mbafis of efecting 4 counter-revolution. The meats inuſt 
de an obliteration of khodwledge ; ind it has lever yet been 
FAA "la" Wills bis EROWRdfer of 
A his ch6oghte. LL 

” Me. Bete u betznz in dak 65 op the phogints af 
Frowledge; and it comes with the worfe grace from him; 
& chere is a certain tranſactioh known' in the city, whict 
fendets him ſuſpeted of being a penſioner in à fiditi 
dds name. - This indy account for ſome ſtrange doctrinie 
ee Kei; i Mel We g 0. 

Revol 3, directed againſt the 
whole nation. Yn 
r Phe Riith of Lhglaid,” ahn be, « Holds Bs een 
* (for it abel dot beleng to the nution, nctording to Mr. 
4 Bärte), m choice of the Revolution $6: 
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e doQririe, fo far as it felates to the 
t. lationt, i is is kboithindble us any 
BE LE Wa i the moſt enſlaved cotihtry under hek- 
ves. Whether it Gtnds Works tö my eur, by et being ne. 
Tuſtömæd to r it Ubes to the 
Er of ahotHicr perſoh, 1 ah Hot ſo well > Jade dd but 6f 
D ple 1 lin bt 100 1ofs 16 judge.” * 
PE. _ rr Burke means: 
Ati en in fis rl, "as ih its roprofintatibe 
2 18 taken cafe to Hidke himfelf undet- 
ad, by t they have not a Vote either tolledivy 
"br bility. Tae ReveldtibirSoctety l cbmpdEd of ci. 
Kiens of Aff dendininatibai, ad of members Bf Both the 
Böhler dr Parlament; And, Wiifequadily, If there ie not a 
WES . Nah of- We Aüfagert, tere d Ve to 
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This gught 40 be a utign t9 SY5I7 Foyntry, bow it ime 
ports foreign families to be kings. It is ſomewhat curious 
to obſerve, that plabough zhe people of England . If 
in the habit of talking about king it is AER ? 
Houſe of kings; hating Foreigners, Jet ge by 
Ic is ave the Houſe of Bryndyick, a 8f A perv 1952 
Nee Joon. the n GE00, Englih " 
ments to regulate what,was called the ſuccgſhon, (2:54 
for granted, that the natian then .contipued.to-accorg tp. the 
form af anneging a monaxchical branch to its goxernment ; 
far, without this, the parliament could nqt bare had autho- 
rity to have ſent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to. 
muſt he che nymgſt limit to. which parliamapt can go upon 
dhe caſeg ht che right of the natiqn goss do the 
becauſe.it h the xight,of changipg, its who form of a7 
vernment. The right of a parliament is. only A Light 
truſt, a right by delegation, and that but (rom. a very im 
part of che nation; and one of its houſes has hot Sen f 
But the right o Ede e ker griginal right, 45 PUYE 
as taxation. The nation is the paymaſter of exery h 
and every thing muſt conform to; jts general will. 
vpn taking, poi of.» Sn A. hat.js called. the 
Englih Houſe of Peers, by, che chen fal pf Shelburne, ang 
I thigk it was at.the,time be was Mipilers which .is appli- 
cable to this caſe. I. da pet direQly charge. my memory With 
exery. particular; but the words. and, the pprpart, as nearly 
as remember, ere ꝗheſe: That the farm of 6, © 
eur a matter leiht ithe, will of a; nation, at Gl. fines £. Thats 
if it choſe,a monarchical forts. it had a.right 0 have it {o 3, and-if = 
if it ter gil. choſe, ta he a Ache, it nd a right fu. % a r, 
n a; Kings. Sno." . . 9p 
When Mr. Burke fas That? 
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Part of whoſe, daily, labour goes, towards, making un che, n- 
hn Sterling a-year, which nn 
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fiyles a King. Government with inſolence, is deſpotiſm; 
but, when contempt is added, it becomes worſe; and to pay 
vernment comes from Germany ; and reminds me of what 
one of the Brunſwick foldiers told me, who was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Americans in the late war: Ah!“ ſaid he, 
% America is a fine free country, it is worth the people's 
« fighting for; I know the difference by knowing my own : 
In my country, if the prince ſays, Eat ftraw, we eat 
« ſtraw. God help that country, thought I, be it Eng- 
land or elſewhere, 'whoſe liberties are to be protected by 
A 
THES 
As Mr. Burke ſometimes ſpeaks of England, ſometimes 
of France, and ſometimes of the world, and of government 
in general, it is difficult to anſwer his book without appa- 
rently meeting him on the ſame ground. Althongh prin- 
eiples of government are general ſubjects, it is next to im- 
poſſible in many caſes to ſeparate them from the idea of 
place and circumſtance ; and the more fo when circumſtan- 
P 
Mr. Burke. J 

In the former part of his book, addreſſing himſelf to the 
people of France, he ſays, . No experience has taught us, 
meaning the Engliſh), that in any other courſe or me- 
« thod than that of an hereditary crown, can our liberties be 
regularly perpetuated and preſerved ſacred as our heredi- 
= tary right.” I aſk Mr. Burke, who is to take them away? 
AI. de la Fayette, in ſpeaking to France; ſays, . For « 
'& nation to be free, it it ſufficient that ſhe wills it.” But Mr. 
Burke repreſents England as wanting capacity to take care 
ol itſelf, and that its liberties muſt be taken care of by a 
King holding it in “ contempt.” If England is funk to this, 
it is preparing itſelf to eat ſtraw, as in Hanover or in Brunſ- 
wick. But, beſides the folly of the declaration, it happens 
| hat the facts are all againſt Mr. Burke. It was by the go- 
vernment being beredutary, that the liberties of the people were 
endangered. Charles I. and James II. are inſtances of this 
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Al it is ſometimes of advantage to the people of one coun- 


ry, to hear what thoſe of other countries have to ſay re- 


ſpecting it, it is poſkble that the people of France may learn 
ſomething from Mr. Burke's book, and that the people of 
England may alſo learn ſomething from the anſwers it will 
occaſion. When nations fall out about freedom, a wide 
field of debate is opened. The argument commences with 
the rights of war, without its evils; and as knowledge is the 
object contended mn 1 
tains the prize. 20 &: © 

Mr. Burke talks eee 
as if it were ſome production of nature; or as if, like time, 


it had a power to operate, not only independently, but in 


ſpite of man; or as if it were a thing or a ſubject univerſally 
conſented to. Alas! it has none of - thoſe properties, but is 


the reverſe of them all. It is a thing in imagination, the 
. 
which in a few years will be denied. nen es 261 

| m anarge/zdis-mancy in: x hamper gion ghiaciing 
general expreſſions can convey, it will. be neceſſary to ſtate 
the diſtin& heads under which (what is called) an hereditary 
crown, or, more properly ſpeaking, an hereditary ſucceſſion 
CORRS ——— EIT 


Are, 


"Fit The right er panicuar aur e g . 


fell. 


' Secondly The right of a nation to g a paricaar 
family. 

Wich n the g of theſe heads that of u fainily 
eſtabliſhing itſelf with hereditary powers on its own authori- 
ty, and independent of the conſent of a nation, all men will 
concur in calling it deſpotiſm; and —ů—ů — 
on their underſtanding to attempt to prove it. 


| Bat the ſecond head,) —— hey a/periies 


lar family with bereditary powers, does not preſent itſelf as 
deſpotiſm on the- firſt reflection; but, if men will permit a ſe- 


cond reflection to take place, and carry that refleQion for- 
ward but one remove out of their own perſons to chat of 
becomes in its conſequences the ſame deſpotiſm to others, 


which 
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which they reprobated for themſelves. It operates to pre- 
clude the conſent of the ſucceeding generation; and the pre- 
cluſion of conſent is deſpotiſm. When the perſon who at 
any time ſhall be in poſſeſſon of a gonerument, or thoſe 
who ſtand in ſucceſſion to him, fhall ay to a nation, I hold 
this power in contempt' of you, it Ggnifies not on what 
authority he pretends to ſay it. It is no relief, but an ag- 
graration to a perſon in to reflect that be was ſold 
by his parent ; and as that which heightens the criminglity 
of an act cannot be produced to prove the legality of it, 
hereditary ſucceſſion cannot be eſtabliſhed as a legal thing. 
In order to arrive at a mare perfect deciſion on this head, 
at will be proper to conſider the generation which undertakes 
to eſtabliſh a family with beraduary pee, a · part and ſepg- 
rate from the generations which are to-follow.; and alſo.to 
conſider the character in which . 
reſpect to ſucceeding generations. 

The generation which firſt ſelects aaa — 
at the head of ita government, either with the title of King, 
or any other diſtinction, acts its ows choice, be it wile or 
' Fooliſh, as a free agent for itſelf. The perſon iſo {ot upii⸗ 
not hereditary, but ſelected and appointed; and:the generation 
who ſets him up does not live under an (hereditary gavern- 
ment, but under a government of its own choice and eſta- 
bliſhment. Were the generation who ſets him up, and the 
perſon ſo ſet up, to live for ever, it never could become he- 
reditary ſucceſſion; and, of eonſequence, bereditary - ſucceſ- 
ſion can only follow on the death of the firſt parties. 
As, therefore, hereditary: ſycceſhon is out of che queſtion 
with reſpect to the inf generation, we have now to conſ- 
der the character in which -that generation acts with -reſpeft 
to the commencing generation, and to all, ſueceeding ones. 

It aſſumes a character, to which it has neither right nor 
title. It changes itſelf from a Lægiſlator to a Tgfatory and 
affects to make its will, which is to have operation after the 
diemiſe of the makers, to bequeath the government; and it 

not only attempts to bequeath, but to eſtabliſ on the ſuc- 
-eceding generation a new and different form of: government 
under which itſelf lived. Itſelf, as is already ohſerved, li- 
ved not under an hereditary. government, but under a go- 
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Ernten 6f it own chbide and eſkablifſument; and it now 
attempts, by virtue of à will and teſtament, (and which it 
has bot authority to make), to take from the commencing” 
ä the * and free agency 
by Which itſelf aQed. 

But, excluſive of the right did app Havent ds to 
act colleQively as/a teſturor, the objects to which it applies 
3———— mode any lawy/or 
of any will of teſtament; 

The rights of men in ſdeiety * wilchier de viſeable, nor 
transferable, nor annikilable, but are deſeendable only; and 
it is not in the power of any generation to intercept finally, 
and cut off the deſcent. If the preſent generation, or any 
other, are diſpoſed ts be Ulaves, it does not leſſen che right 
of the ſueceetding generation to be free: Wrongs cannot 
have u legal deſcent. - When Mr. Burke attempts to main- 
tain, that the Zap/jb nation did, at the Revolution of 1688, "moſt 
ſolemiily renounce and abdicate their rights for themſelver, and for all 
their poſterity fir tor ; fre Tpeaks a latiguiige chat merits not 
—— rt = Þ nary 1 pry 
principles; dr pity for bis ignorance. 
| Ta whatever light hereditaty — eee 
the will aud teſtament of Tome former generation, preſents 
Hel, it is an Abfurdity. A cannot make a will to tate from 
B the property of B. and give it to C yet this is the man- 
ner th 'which (whit is called) hereditary Tacceffion' by law 
operates. A certain former generation made a will, to take 
#way the rights ef che commenoing generation, and all fa- 
ture ones, and convey thoſe rights to à third perſon, who 
afterwards cones forward, and tells them, in Mr. Burke's 
langunge, that they have ko-rightr, chat their rights are a 
ready bequeathed to Mm, and that He vin govern in cum 
of them. From ſuch — — 
Lord Qaliver n er! e011 n rig le od Stb 

But, after lH, What ie this 3 
rather whit is mönarehy? Is it a thing, or is it a name, or 
is it a fraud? 1s it a contrtvunee of human wiſdom,” or 
of human craft to obtain money from a nation under ſpe- 
elous preterices ? Is it a thing neceſſary to a nation? I it , 
e dose haut neren ccf, what ſervices cor N. 
fg form 
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form, what is its buſineſs, and what are its merits? Doch 
the virtue confiſt in the metaphor, or in the man? Doth the 
goldſmith that makes the crown make the virtue alſo ?- Doth 
it operate like  Fortunatus's wiſhing-cap, or - Harlequin's 
wooden ſword? Doth it make a man a'conjurer ? In fine, / 
what is it? It appears to be a ſomething going much out of 
faſhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in ſome countries. 
both as unneceſſary and expenſive. - In America it. is conſi · 
dered as an abſurdity ; and in France it has ſo far declined, 
nal character, are n n 
ance of its exiſtence. .- 1% owes 2652 At ©: 
. — whas Mee Burke deferibes: it, _ 
trivance of human wiſdom,” I might aſk him, if wiſdom 
was at ſuch a low ebb in England, that it was become ne- 
ceſſary to import it from Holland and Hanover? But I will 
do the country the juſtice to ſay, that was not the caſe; 
and, even if it was, it miſtook the cargo. The wiſdom, of 


every country, when properly exerted, is ſuthcient for all 


its purpoſes; and there could exiſt no mare real occaſion in 
England to have ſent for a Dutch Stadthalder, ox a German. 
Elector, than there was in America to have done à ſimilar 
thing. If a country does not underſtand. its own affairs, 
how is a. foreigner; to. underſtand them, who knows neither 
its laws, its manners, nor its language? If there exiſted a 
man ſo tranſcendently wiſe above all others, that his wiſdom 
was neceſſary to inſtru a nation, ſome reaſon might be 
offered for monarchy ; but, when we caſt our eyes about a 
country, and obſerye how every part . underſtands. its. own 
affairs, and when we look around the world, and ſee, that 
of all men in it the race of kings are the moſt inſignificant 
in capacity, our reaſon cannot fail to aſk us . Mhat axe thoſe 


men kept for? de Ban Idi Ha Ne tod No 


If there be any thing in monarchy which: we people of 
America do not underſtand, I wiſh Mr. Burke would be fo 
kind as to inform us. I ſee in America a, government ex- 
tending over a country ten times as large as England, and 

conducted with regularity, for a fortieth part of the expence 
which; government coſts in England. If I at a, man, in 
America if he wants a King ? be retorts, and aſks me Gf 
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take him for an ideot? How is it that this difference hap- 
pens ? are we more or leſs wiſe than others? I ſee in A- 
merica the generality of people living in a ſtile of plenty un- 
known in monarchical countries; and I ſee that the prin- 
ciple of ts government, which is that of the aqua? Right of 
Man, is making a rapid progreſs in the world. 

IF menaredy\is = with: thing, why, js (it bf b ax 
where? and if a neceſſary thing, how can it be diſpenſed 
with? That civi/ gevernmeat is neceſſary, all civilized na- 
tions will agree z but civil government is republican govern- 
ment. All that part of the government of England which 
begins with the office of conſtable, and proceeds through the 
department of magiſtrate, quarter-ſefſion, and generalafſizes 
including trial by jury, is republican government. Nothing 
of monarchy appears in any part of it, except the name 
which William the. Conqueror impoſed upon the Engliſh, 
„ 
the King.“ 2 4 

ue eee chan eee dine HA 
as Placemen, Penſioners, Lords of the bed-chamber, Lords 
of the kitchen, Lords of the neceſſary-houſe, and the Lord 
knows what beſides, can find as many reaſons for monarchy 
as their ſalaries, paid at the expence of the country, amount 
to ; but, if I aſk the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the | tradeſman, and down through all the occupations of 
life to the common labourer, what ſervice monarchy is to 
him ?. he can give me no anſwer, r 
narchy is, he believes it is ſomething like a ſinecure. 

Nouvithftanding the taxes of England amonnt to almoſt 
ſeventeen millions a- year, ſaid to be for” the expences of 
Government, it is ſtill evident that the ſenſe of the Nation 
is left to govern itſelf, and does govern itſelf by magiſtrates 
and juries, almoſt at its own charge, on republican principles, 
exclufive of the expeyce of taxes. The ſalaries of the Judges 
are almoſt the only charge that is paid out of the revenue. 
Conſidering that all the internal government is executed by the 
people, the taxes of England ought to be the lighteſt of any 
e the contrary. 
ty © - In 1 MM * ment 
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ment; the dae nec c ure the mona 


part. 
When the people of England fait — tis ii; 


(and it would purzle 4 Wiſer train than Mr. Burke to diſts-» 


ver for what he could be wanted, of what ſervice he could 
render), they ought at leaſt to have conditioned for the 


abandonment of Hanover. Beſides the efidleſs German in- 


trigtes that miſt follow from à German Electof being King 
of England, chere is a natural inipoflibility of uinting in the 
lame perſoi the principles of Freedom and the principles of 
Deſpotifm, or, as it is üſually called in England, Arbitrary 
Power AN German Elector is in his Electorate a Defpot: 
How then ebuld it be erpected chat he ſhould be attached to 
principles of liberty in dne country, while his intereſt in an- 
other was tö be fupported by deſpotiſm? The umon ean- 
not exit; and it might cafily have been ſdreſeen, that Ger- 
mart Electors would make German Kings, or, in Mr. Burke's 
words, would aſſume government with · contempt.” The Eng- 
lit have been in the habit of conſidering # King of England 
only in the character in which he appears to them; whereas 
the fame perſon, while the connection laſts, has 4 home · ſeat 
in another country, the intereſt of WHith is different to their 
own, and the priveiples of the governments in oppoſition to 
eich other To foch à perſon England will appear ds a 
thwritefideiice, and the Electorate is the eſtate. The 
Engliſũ may wiſh; as T believe they do, ſueteſi to the priu- 
ciples of Liberty in France, or in Germany ; but à German 
EleQor trembles for the fate of Deſpotiſm in his EleQorate + 
and the Durchy of Mecklenburg, where the preſent Queen's 


family governs, is under the kame wretched Rate ef arbitrary 


Wins ta) 


power, and the people in flaviſk vaſſalage. * 

There never was a time when it became the Eng litt to 
watch continental intfigues more eirtumſpectly thati at the 
preſent moment, and to diſtinguiſh the pblitics of che Elec - 
torate from the politics of the Nation. The revolutiom of 
France has entirely changed the 'gromd” with reſpect to 
England and France, as nations: but the German defp6ts; 
ain 270 e ir Haff Mag are combining againft Liberty; 
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all his ſamily-connecti ens haye ebtained do ver give k | 
cient ſecurity againſt this intrigue, 
— which gailes.in the weld herons mazes 


„ ſor biſtory, I will now quit this ſubject, and take a conciſe 


review of the ſtate of partjes and politics in England, as 


Mr. Burke has done in France. 


Whether the preſent reign. commenced with contempt; I 
leave to Mr. Burke; certain, however, it is that it had ſtrongly 
that appearance. The animoſity of the Engliſh nation, it is 
very well remembered, ran high; and, had the true principles of 
Liberty been as well underſtood then as they now promiſe to 
be, it is probable the Nation would not have patiently ſubmitted 
to ſo much. George the Firſt and Second were ſenſible of a 
rival in the remains of the Stuarts; and, as they could not 
but conſider themſelves as ſanding on their good behaviour, 
they had prudence to keep their German principles of Go- 
verument to themſelves ; but, as the Stuart family wore a- 
way, the prudence became leſs neceſſary, . 

The conteſt, hetween rights, and what e ee 
gatives, continued to heat the Nation till ſome time after the 
concluſion of. the American War, when all at once it fell a 
calm—Execration exchanged. itſelf for applauſe, and Court 
popularity ſprung xp like a muſhroorg in a night. 

To account for this:ſudden, tranſition, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that there are two.diltin@ ſpecies oſ popularity ; the 
one excited by. merits. the other by reſentment. As the Na- 
tion had ſormed. itſelf. into. two. parties, and each was extoll* 
ing the merits of, its parliamentary chawpioys for and againſt - 
prerogative, nothing could operate to give a more general 
ſhock, than an immediate coglition- of the champions them- 
ſelves. The partiſans of cach being thus ſuddenly left in the 
lurch, and mutually heated with diſguſt at the meaſure, felt 
no other relief than uniting in a common cxecration againſt 
both. A higher ſtimulus of reſentment being thus excited, 
than What the conteſt on prerogatives had occafioned, the 
Nation quitted. all former obje&s of rights and wrongs, and 
ſought, oply that af gratification. The indignation at the 
Coalition ſo effectually ſuperſeded the. indignation againſt the = 
Court as to. cxtinguiſþ-it i and, without any change of prin- 
ciples on the part of the. Cours, the fame people iwho had re- 


probated its deſpotiſm, united with it, to revenge them- 
ſelves 


( 92 ) 


they liked beſt, but, which they hated moſt; and the leaſt 
hated paſſed for love. The diſſolution of the Coalition Par. 
liament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the reſentment 
of the Nation, could not fail to be popular ; wanne, 
aroſe the popularity of the Court. 

Tranſitions of this kind exhibit a nation under the govern- 
ment of temper, inſtead of a fixed and ſteady principle ; and 
having once committed itſelf, however raſhly, it feels itſelf 
urged along to juſtify by continuance its firſt proceeding. — 
Meaſures which at other times it would cenſure, it now ap · 
2 n mne 


7 the new Miniſter, Mr 
Pitt, found himſelf in a ſecure majority : and the nation 
gave him credit, not out of regard to himſelf, but becauſe it 
had reſolyed to do it out of reſentment to another. He in- 
troduced himſelf to public notice by a propoſed Reform of 
Parliament, which in its operation would have amounted to 


a public juſtification of corruption. The Nation was to be 


at the expence of buying up the rotten boronghs, whereas it 
ought to puniſh the perſons who deal in the traffic. * 

Paſſing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch buſineſs, and 
the million a- year to ſink the national debt, the matter which 
moſt preſents itſelf, is the affair of the Reganey. Never, 
in the courſe of my obſervation, was deluſion more facceſs- 
fully acted, nor a nation more completely deceived. But, to 
make this appear, Rn 
ſtances. 

Mr. Fox had Rated in the Houſe of Conimons, that the 
Prince of Wales, as heir in ſucceſſion, ad a right in himfelf 
to aſſume the government. This was oppoſed by Mr. Put; 
and, ſo far as the oppoſition was confined to the doctrine, it 
was juſt. But the principles which Mr, Pitt maintained on 
the contrary fide, were as bad, or worle in their extent, than 
thoſe of Mr. Fox ; becauſe they went to eſtabliſh-an ariſto- 


eracy over the Nation, and over the fall repreſentation it 


has in the Houſe of Commons. [hs % 

Whether the Engliſh ſorm of Government be good or 
bad, in 20. in dia caſs the queſtiony bur eng it W . 
wa 41 — * 57 cih! hou 27 ſtands, 
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ſtands, without" regard to its merits or Aemietits, My Pit 
IE Sor Teſs 

———— 
the e ee es eki this form,” the part kate 3 
national flanding, independent of each other, and are not the 
creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox paſſed through Par- 
liament, and faid, that the perſon alluded to claimed on the 
ground of che Nation, Mr. Pitt muſt then have contended 
(what de called) the” right of the 'Parliament; againlt the 
right of the Nation. 

— Wh colned ld} MH FAA 
che hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parhamentary 
ground; but the fact is, they both took n 
and Mr Pitt wen tbe wolf of ue wes.” 

What is called the Parliament; is whale up of two bas; 
our ef which 4s ware” eee and more beyond the con- 
troul of the nation, than what the crown (as it is called) is 
ſuppoſed to be. It is an hereditary ariſtocracy, aſſuming and 
aſſerting indefeaſible, irrevocable rights and authority, wholly 
independent of the Nation. Where then was the merited 
popularity of exalting this hereditary power over another he- 
reditary power leſs independent of the Nation than what itſelf 
aſſumed to be, and of abſorbing the rights of the Nation into 
2 Houſe over which it has neither election nor controul? 
The general impulſe of the Nation was right; but'it acted 
without refleQion. It approved the oppoſition made to the 
right ſet op by Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. Pitt 
was ſupporting another indefoatidls right, 1 
— — bn n * F 
_ With reſpe& — —ů — 
by a ſmall part of the nation; but, were the election as uni- 
verſal as taxation, which it ought to be, it would ſtill be on- 
ly the organ of the nation, and cannot poſſeſs inherent rights. 
ben the National Aſſembly of France reſolves a matter, 
the reſolve is made'in right of the nation ; but Mr. Pitt, on 
all national queſtions, ſo far as they refer to the Houſe of 
Commons, abforbs-the rights. of the nation into the organ, 
2 
a eypher. 10 e al- — 1 711. bot 
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ſtion on a million a-year, which is appropriated to the exe- 
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cutive department: And: Ms. Pitt. could not poliels himſelf 
of any management of this ſum, without ſetting up the ſu- 
premacy of parliament ; and, when this was accompliſhed, it 
was indifferent who fhould be regent, as he muſt. be regent 
at his own coſt. Among the curioſities which this conten- 
tious debate afforded, was that of making the great ſeal in- 
to a king; the affixing of which to an ad was to be royal 
authority. If, therefore, royal authority is a great ſeal, it 
conſequently is in itſelf nothing; and a good conſtitution 
would be of infinitely more value to the nation, than what 
the three nominal powers, as they now ſtand, are worth. 
The continual uſe of the word conflitution in the Engliſh 
parliament ſhews there is none ! and that the whole is mere 
ly a form of governmeng without a conſlitution, and conſti- 
tuting itſelf with what powers- it pleaſes. If there were a 
conſtitution, it certainly could be referred to; and the de- 
bate on any conſtitutional point would terminate by produ- 
cing the , conſtitution, One member ſays, this is 'conſtitu- 
tion; and another ſays, that is conſtitution—To-day it is 
ore thing; and to-morrow, it is ſomething: elſ-—while the 
maintaining the debate proves there is none. Conſtitution” = 
15 now the cant word of parliament, tuning itſelf to the ear 
of the nation. Formerly it was the wnrverfa/ ſupremacy of par- 
of liberty in France, thoſe phraſes have a deſpotie harſhneſs 
in their note; and the Engliſh parliament have catched the 
ber 9 pA 4a 1" 
ſtance, of ſpeaking of confitation. n 

As the preſent generation 2 
make the government, they are not accountable for any of 
its defes ; but that ſooner or later it muſt come into their 
hands to undergo a conſtitutional reformation, is as certain 
as that the ſame thing has happened in France. If France, 
with a revenue of nearly twenty-four millions Sterling, with 
an extent of rich and fertile country above four times larger 


than England, with a population of twenty-four millions oi 


inhabitants to ſupport taxation, with upwards of ninety mil- 
lions Sterling of gald- and flyer circulatiog in the nation, 
and with a debt leſs than the preſent debt of England All 
found it neceſſary, from whatever cauſe, to come to a ſettle- 
2 01 k ot Hit 15 Hoallim 8 40 ment 
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te og confibation has laſted and to argue from beet 
how long it is to laſt; the queſtion is, How long can the 
funding fyſtem laſt? ft is à thing but of modern invention, - 
and has hot yet contitmued beyond the life of a man; yet in 
thar ſhot ſpace it has ſo far accumulated, that; together 
with the current expences, it requires ati amount of tires; 
at leaſt equal to the whole landed rental of the nation in 
acres, to defray the annual expenditare. Tliat à govern- 
mettt could not always have gone on by the ſaine ſyſtem 
which Has been followed for the laſt ſeventy years; tnuſt be 
evident 09'every Wl ee me dE Edo 


een nene on Etap 4 
The Hiding ens te money 7 ate i neren 
ſpeatirg, credit. It in effect creates upon paper the ſum 
which it appears to borrow, ad lays on a tar t; Rtep the 
imagfnary capital alive by the payment of intereſt, ind ſetids 
the annuty to market, to be fold for paper Already in cir- 
etlatibn.· If any credit is given, it is to the diſpoſitio# of 
the people D . , ting hoo 
lays it on. this diſpoſition! expires, whit is ſuppoſed: 
to be the erecit of government expires with it. The inſtanee 
of France under the former government, ſhewys that it is im- 
poſſible to compel” the payment of taxes by ſoreey whers A 
whole nation is determined to take its 1 
ground- ): as (apr 2% uz zg {oat arm 34d 
Mr. Burke, fn Ms #vidw of dhe indices of Pranke Ates 
the quantity of gold an fiver in France at about eighey- 
eight millions Sterling. In doing this, he has, T preſumte, 
divided by the difference of exchange, inſtead of the ſtand - 
ard of rwenty-four livres to a pounc᷑ Sterling ; for M. Neck- 
ar's ſtatement; from wich Mr. Burke's is takers, is , h 


ſend tevo hind>ed milions of Berer, which is upwards of ninety= 


one millions and an half Sterling. 
M. Neckar in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the 
Office of Trade and Plantation in England, of which Lord 
Hawkeſbury is preſident, publiſhed nearly about the fame 
time (1786) an acedunt of the quantity of money" in eath 


(9%) 
nation, from the returns of the mint of each nation. Mr. 
Chalmers, from the returns of the Engliſh mint at the Tow- 
er of London, ſtates the quantity of money in England, in- 
nnr mm — Joop. 
ling *.... 

N Neckar +. ſays, that the — 1 Rn. 
recoined from the old coin which was called in, was two 
thouſand five hundred millions of livres, (upwards of one 
hundred and four millions Sterling); and, after deducting 
for waſte, and what may be in the Weſt Indies, and other 
poſſible circumſtances, ſtates the circulation-quantity at 
home to be ninety-one millions and an half Sterling; but, 
taking it as Mr. Burke has put it, it is ſixty-eight millions 
more than the national quantity in Englanßc. 

That the quantity of money in — 2 
this ſum, may at once be ſeen from the ſtate of the French 
revenue, without referring to the records of the French 
mint for; proofs. The revenue of France, prior to the Revo- 
lation, was nearly twenty-four millions Sterling ; and, as pa- 
collected upon gold and filver ; and it would have been im- 
poſſible to have collected ſuch, a quantity of revenne upon a 
leſs national quantity than M. Neckar has ſtated. Before the 
eſtabliſhment of - paper in England, the revenue was about a 
fourth part of the national amount of gold and. filyer, as 
may be known by referring to the revenue prior to King 
William, and the quantity of money ſtated to be in the na- 
tion at that time, which was nearly as much as it is now. 
It can be of no real fervice to a nation, to impoſe upon 
itſelf, or to permit itſelf to be impoſed. upon; but the preju- 


dices of ſome, and-the impoſition of others, have always re- 


preſented France as a nation poſſeſſing but little money 
the quantity is in England, but is conſiderably greater on a 
„ 
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1 8e Adminidraion, of. the Finances uf France, Vol, IM, by l. 
Neckar. 
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the part of England, ſome reference ſhould be had to the 
Engliſh. ſyſtem of funding. It operates to multiply paper, 
and to ſubſtitate it in the room of money, in various ſhapes; 
and the more paper is multiphed, the more opportunities 
are afforded to export the ſpecie; and it admits of a poflibi- 
Wang 
there is no money left. 

I know this is not a pleaſant ſubject to Engliſh readers; 
but the matters I am going to mention are ſo important in 
themſelves, as to require the attention of men intereſted in 
money- tranſactions of a public nature. There is a circuni- 
ſtance ſtated by M. Neckar, in his treatiſe on the adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances, which has never been attended to in 
England, but which forms the only baſis whereon to eſti. 
mate the quantity of money (gold and ſilver) which ought 
nnn oa pnt fe 2141 
portion with other nations, IE 

ä me'the *two pore Tits Whlite(anhey) 
gold and filver from South America are imported, and 
means of commerce, and increaſes the quantity of money in 
all parts of Europe. If, therefore, the amount of the an- 
nual importation into Europe can be known, and the rela- 
tive proportion of the foreign commerce of the ſeveral na- 
tions by which it is diſtributed can be aſcertained, they give 
a rule, ſufficiently true, to aſcertain the quantity of money 
which ought to be found in any nation, at any given time. 

M. Neckar ſhews from the regiſters of Liſbon and Cadiz, 
that. the importation of gold and ſilver into Europe is five 
millions Sterling annually. He has not taken it on a ſingle 
year, but on an average of fifteen ſucceeding years, from 
1763 to 1777, both incluſive; in which time the amount 
was one thouſand eight inn eee 
p * 

Ps aint Boe Ate 
1714, to the time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed, is ſeventy-two 
years ; and the quantity imported into Europe in that time 
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If the foreigh commerce of Great Britain be ſtated at a 
ſixth part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe 
amounts to, (which is probably an inferior eſtimation to 
what the gentlemen at the Exchange would allow), the pro- 
portion Which Britain ſhould draw by commerce of this 
ſum, to keep herſelf on a proportion with the reſt of Eu- 


rope, would be alſo a ſixth part, which is Girty millions 


Sterling ; and, if the ſame allowance for waſte and accident 
be made for England, which M. Neckar makes for France, 
the quantity remaining after theſe deductions would be fifty- 
two millions; and this ſum ought to have been in the na- 
tion (at the time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed),. in addition to 
the ſum which was in the nation at the commencement of 
B ͤ˖· MW 5 

leaſt ſixty- ix millions Sterling ; inſtead of which, there 
were but twenty millions, which is forty-fix millions below 
its proportionate quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and ſilver, imported into Liſbon 
and Cadiz is more exactly aſcertained than that of any com- 
modity imported into England; and as the quantity of mo- 
ney coined at the Tower of London is {till more poſitively 
known, the leading fats do not admit of contreverſy. Ei- 
ther, therefore, the commerce of England is unproductivr 
of profit, or the gold and filver which it brings in, leak 
continually away by unſeen means, at the average rate of 
about three quarters of a million a- year, which, in the courſe 
of ſeventy-wo years, accounts for the deficiency ; and is ab- 
nne 


- 


* Whether the Engliſh commeree does not bring in money, or whe- 
ther the govertiment ſends it out after it is brought in, is a matter 
which the parties concerned can beſt explain; but that the deficiency 
exiſts, 4s ndt in the power of either to difprove. Whilte Dr. Price, 
Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. Chalmers, and others, weve 4cbuting 
whether the quantity of money in England was greater or lefs chan at 
the Revolution, the circumſtance was not adverted to, that fince the 
Revolution, there cannot have been lefs than four hundred millions 
Sterling imported into Europe ; and therefore, the quantity in Eng- 
land ought at leaſt to have been four times greater than it was at the 


Revolution, to be on a proportion with Europe. What England is | 
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The Revolution of France is attended with many novel 
— nnr 
circle of money-· tranſactions. Among others, it ſhews that 
2 government may be in a ſtate of inſolvency, and a nation 
rich. So far as the fact is confined to the late government 
by ſolid money, if gold and ſilver had come into the nation in the 
proportion it ought, ar had not been ſent out; and the is endeavour - 
ing to reſtore by paper, the balance ſhe bas loſt by money. It is cer- 
tain, that the gold and filver which arrive annually in the regiſter, 
ſhips to Spain and Portugal do not remain in thoſe countries. Taking 
the value half in gold and half in ftver, it is about four hundred tons 
annually; and from the number of ſhips and galloons employed in the 
trade of bringing thaſe metals from South America to Portugal and 
Spain, 2 
regiſters. 

In the Geastles England, now is, it is impoſible the can increaſe ig 
money, High taxes not only lefſen the property of the individuals, 
but they leffen alſo the money-capitat of a nation, by inducing ſmug- 
gling, which can only be carried on by gold and filver. By the po- 
ties which the Britiſh government have carried on with che inland 
powers of Germany and the Continent, i has mage en enemy of all 
the maritime powers, and is therefore abliged to keep up 2 large ua. 
Nn but, though the pary is built in Eagland, the gaval ſtopes muſt be 
purchaſed from abrgad, and that from countries where, the greateſt 
part muſt be paid for in gold and filver. Some fallacious rumours 
have been ſet affoat in England to induce a bellef of money, and, a- 
The idea is ridiculous. The general part of the money in France is 
—— ———— . 
wheel waggons, with ten barſcs gach, to remave one million Sterling 
of filver, Is it then to he ſuppoſed,” a few people flecing on 
horſchack, or in poſt-chaiſcs, in a ſecret manner, and having the 
French Cuſtomboute to paſi, and the fea to croſs, coulT bring even 8 
ſufficiency for their own expences? 

When millions of money are ſpoken of, it ſhould be reeqtieQed, that 
ſuch ſums can only accumulate in 8 country by flow degrees, and 2 
long proceſſion of time, The maſt frugal ſyſtem that England could 
now adopt, would not recover, in a century, the balance ſhe has loſt 
in money ſince the, commencement of the Hanger ſucceſlign. She is 
ſeventy millions behind France, and ſhe muſt be in ſome 
proportion behind every countty in Europe, becauſe the returns 
the Euglim mint do not ſhew an ipcreaſe of money, chile the regi- 
ters of Liſbon and Cadia ſhew an European increafe of detwern three 
and four bundred millions Sterling. 


18 


of France, it was inſolvent; becauſe the nation would no 
longer ſupport its extravagance, and therefore it could no 
longer ſupport itſelf—but, with reſpect to the nation, all the 
means exiſted. A government may be ſaid to be inſolvent, 
every time it applies to a-nation to diſcharge its arrears. 
'The inſolvency of the late government of France, and the 
preſent government of England, differed in no other reſpe& 
than as the diſpoſition of the people differ. The people of 
France refuſed their aid to the old government; and the 
people of England ſubmit to taxation without inquiry. What 
is called the Crown in England, has been inſolvent ſeveral 
times; the laſt of which, publicly known, was in May 1777. 
when it applied to the nation to diſcharge upwards of 
C. 600,000 ment mo which unn it n. not 

pan. 
It was the error of Mr. Piu, Mr. Bebe e n ne 
were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the 
French Nation with the French Government. The French 
nation, in effect, endeavoured to render the late Government 
inſolvent, for the purpoſe of taking Government into its own 
hands; and it reſerved its means for the ſupport of the new 
Government. In a country of ſach vaſt extent and popula- 
tion as France, the natural . means cannot be wanting ; and 
the political means appear the inſtant the Nation is diſpoſed 
to permit them. When Mr. Burke, in a ſpeech laſt Winter 
in the Britiſh Parliament, cg, his cyer over the map of "Europe, 
and ſaw a chajm that once was France, he talked like a dreamer 
of dreams. The ſame natural France exiſted as before, and 
all the natural means exiſſed with it. The only chaſm was 
that which the extinction of deſpotiſm had left, and which 
was to be filled up with 2 conſtitution more formidable in re- 
ſources than the power which has expired... | by, 
Although the French Nation rendered 8 
ment inſolvent, it did not permit the inſolvency to ad to- 
tion as the real paymaſter, and the Government only as the 
agent, reſted themſelves on the Nation, in preference to the 
Government. This appears greatly to diſturb Mr, Burke, as 
the precedent is fatal to the policy by which Governments 
have ſuppoſed themſelves ſecure. They have contracted 
| d. ebts, 
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debts, with a view of attaching what is called the monied in- 
tereſt of a Nation to their ſupport ; but the example in 
France ſhows, that the permanent ſecurity of the creditor is 
in the Nation, and not in the Government; and that in all 
poſſible revolutions that may happen in Governments, the 
means are always with the Nation, and the Nation always in 
exiſtence. Mr. Burke argues, that the creditors ought to 
have abided the fate of the Government which they truſted ; 
but the National Aﬀembly conſidered them as the creditors 
r , 9 
and not of the ſteward. ä 

ee ebene ee e 
the current expences, the preſent Government has paid off a 
great part of the capital. This has been accompliſhed by 
two means; the one by leſſening the expences of Government, 
and the other by the ſale of the monaſtic and eccleſiaſtical 
tortioners and miſers of former days, to enſure themſelves a 
better world than that which they were about to leave, had 
bequeathed immenſe property in truſt to the prieſthood, for 
fiour uſes ; and the prieſthood kept it for themſelves. The 
National Aſſembly has ordered it to be ſold for the good of 
the whale nation, — m. ay 2ah 2 


e ben 3 | 
the debt of France will be reduced at leaſt ſix millions Ster · 
ling, by paying off upwards of one hundred millions of the 
capital; which, with leſſening the former expences of go- 


vernment at leaſt three millions, will place France in a fitu- 


ation worthy the imitation of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the ſubject, how vaſt is the con- 
traſt! While Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bank- 
ruptey in France, the National Aſſembly has been paying 
off the capital of its debt; and while taxes have increaſed 
near a million a-year in England, they have lowered ſeveral 
millions a-year in France. Not a word has either Mr. Burke 
or Mr. Pitt ſaid about French affairs, or the ſtate of the 
French finances, in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament. The 
ſubject . RANNERY ene 


ſerves no longer. _ 
ere 


( we2 } | 

There is a general enigma running through the whole of 
Mr. Burke's book. He writes in a rage againſt the Nation- 
at Aſſembly; but what is he enraged about? If his aſſertions 
were as true as they are groundleſs, and that France, by 
her Revolution, had annihilated her power, and become 
what he calls a chaſm, ir might excite the grief of a French- 
man (conſidering himſelf as 2 national man), and provoke 
his rage againſt the National Aſfembly ; but why ſhould it 
excite the rage of Mr. Burke ?—Alas! it is not the nation 
of France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT; and 
every court in Europe, dreading the ſame fate, is in mourn- 
ing. He writes neither in the character of a Frenchman nor 
an Engliſhman, but in the fawning character of that crea- 
ture known in all countries, and a friend to none, a Covn- 
Tisz. Whether it be the court of Verſailles, or the court 
of St. James's or Carlton-Houſe, or the court in expectation, 
ſignißes not; for the caterpillar-principle of all courts and 
courtiers are alike. They form a common policy through- 
out Europe, detached and ſeparate from the intereſt of na- 
— and, while they appear to quarrel, they agree to plun- 
- Nothing can be more terrible to a court or a courtier, 
— . France. That which is a bleſſing to 
nations, is bitterneſs to them; and as their exiſtence depends 
on the duplicity of a country, they tremble at the approach 
of principles, and dread the precedent that threatens their 
everthrow. 0 == « , . N $4 , 
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CONCLUSION. 


REASON and Ignorance, the oppoſites of each other, 
influence the great bulk of mankind. If either of theſe can 
be rendered ſofficiently extenſive in a country, the machi- 
nery of government goes eaſily on. Reaſon obeys itſelf ; 
and ignorance ſubmits to whatever is dictated to it. | 

The two modes of government which prevail ia the 
world, are, f, Government by election and repreſenta- 
tion: Secondly, Government by hereditary ſucceſſion. The 
former is generally known by the name of republic ; the lat- 
ter by that of monarchy and ariſtocracy. 

Thoſe two diſtind and oppoſite forms ere chemſclves 
on the two diſtindt and oppofite baſes of reaſon and igno- 
rance.—f\s the exerciſe of government requires talents and 
deſcent, it is evident that hereditary ſucoeſſion requires a 
belief from man, to which his reaſon cannot ſubſcribe, and 
which can only be eſtabliſhed upon his ignorance; and the 

more ignorant any country is, the better it is fitted for this 
ſpecies of government, . 

On the contrary, — i Ho 
blic, requires no belief from man beyond what his reaſon 
can give. He ſees thc rationale of the whole ſyſtem, its ori- 
gin and its operation; and, as it is beſt ſupported when beſt 
underſtood, the human faculties act with boldnefs, and ac- 
quire, under this form of goyerament, a gigantic manli- 
As, therefore, each of thoſe forms acts on 2a different 


baſe, the one moving freely by the aid of reaſon, the other 


by 4guorance; we have next to conſider, what it is that 
gives motion to that ſpecies of government which is called 
re eee ee 
a government of this, that, and Huber. 

The moving power in this ee of eee its of 
neceſſity, Corruption. However imperfect election and re- 
ts | e preſen 7 


| of ns ©) 


preſentation may be in mixed Governments, they ſtill give 
exerciſe to a greater portion of reaſon than is convenient to 
the hereditary Part; and therefore it becomes neceſſary to 
buy the reaſon up. A mixed Government is an imperfect every 
thing, cementing and ſoldering the diſcordant parts together 
by corruption, to a& as a whole. Mr. Burke appears highly 
diſguſted, that France, fince ſhe had reſolved on a revolution, 
did not adopt what he calls © 4A Britiſh Conſtitution ;”” and 
the regretful manner in which he expreſſes himſelf on this 
occaſion, implies a ſuſpicion, that the Britiſh Conſtitution 
needed ſomething to keep its detects in countenance. 

In mixed Governments there is no reſponſibility ; the 
parts cover each other till reſponſibility is loſt ; and the cor- 
Tuption which. moves the machine contrives at the ſame 
its own eſcape, When it is laid down as a maxim, that a 
King can do no «wrong, it places him in a {tate of fimilar ſecu- 
Tity with that of ideots and perſons inſane, and reſponſibility 
is out of the queſtion with reſpect to himſelf. It then de. 
ſcends upon the Miniſter, who ſhelters himſelf under a ma- 
jority in Parliament, which, by places, penſions, and cor- 
ruption, he can always command; and that majority juſti- 
fies itſelf by the ſame authority with which it protects the 
Miniſter. In this rotatory motion, reſponſibility is thrown 
off from the parts, and from the whole. 

When there is a Part in a Government which can do no 
wrong, it implies that it does nothing z and is only the ma- 
chine of another power, by whoſe advice and direction it 
acts. What is ſuppoſed to be the King in mixed Govern- 
ments, is the Cabinet ; and, as the Cabinet is always a part 
of the Parliament, and the members juſtifying in one cha- 
rater what they adviſe and act in another, a mixed Governs 
ment becomes a continual enigma ; entailing upon a coun- 
try, by the quantity of corruption neceſſary to ſolder the 
parts, the expence of ſapporting all the forms of Govern- 
ment at once, and finally reſolving itſelf into a Government 
by Committee; in which the adviſers, the actors, the ap- 
provers, the juſtifiers, the perſons reſponſible, and the _ 
ſons not reſponſible, are the ſame perſons. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and n * 
and character, the parts help each other out in matters 
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which neither of them ſingly would aſſume to act. When 
money is to be obtained, the maſs of variety apparently diſ- 
ſolves, and a profuſion of parliamentary praiſes paſſes be- 
tween the parts. Each admires with aſtoniſhment the wiſ- 
dom, the liberality,* the diſintereſtedneſs of the other; and 
all of them breathe a pitying ſigh at the burthens of the 
Nation. | 

But in a well-conſtituted republic, nothing of this folder- 
ing, praiſing, and pitying, can take place; the repreſenta- 
tion being equal throughout the country, and complete ia 
itſelf, however it may be arranged into legiſlative and exe- 
cutive, they have all one and the ſame natural ſource. The 
parts are not ſoreigners to each other, like democracy, ariſ- 
tocracy,” and monarchy. As there are no diſcordant diſ- 
linctions, there is nothing to corrupt by compromiſe, nor 
confound by contrivance. Public meaſures appeal of them- 
ſelves to the underſtanding of the Nation, and, reſting on 
their own merits, diſown any flattering application to vanity. 
The continual whine of lamenting the burthen of taxes, 
however ſucceſsfully it may be practiſed in mixed Govern- 
ments, is inconſiſtent with the fenſe and ſpirit of a republic, 
If taxes are neceſlary, they are of courſe advantageous ; but 
if they require an apology, the apology itſelf implies an im- 
peachment. Why then is man thus impoſed upon, or why 
does he impoſe upon himldelf ? 

When men are ſpoken of as kings and ſubjects, or when 
Government is mentioned under the diſtint or combined 
heads of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, what is it - 
that rea/oning man is to underſtand by the terms? If there 
really exiſted in the world two or more diſtinct e/aments of 
human power, we - ſhould then ſee the ſeveral origins to 
which thoſe terms would deſcriptively apply ; but, as there is 
but one ſpecies of man, there can be but one element of hu- 
man power ; and that element is man himſelf. Monarchy, 


ariſtocracy, and democracy, are but creatures of imagina- 
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FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the 
ſymptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is evi- 
dent that the opinion of the world is changed with reſpect 
to ſyſtems of Government, and that revolutions are not 
within the compaſs of political calculations. Ihe progreſs of 
time and circumſtances, which men aſſign to the accompliſh- 
ment of great changes, is too mechanical to meaſure the 
force of. the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which 
revolutions are generated : All the old governments have 
received a ſhock from thoſe that already appear, and which 
were once more improbable, and are a greater ſubject of 
wonder, than a general revolution in Europe would be 
now. 

When we ſurvey the wretched condition of man under 
the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of Government, 
dragged from his home by one power, or driven by an» 
other, and impoveriſhed by taxes more than by enemies, it 
becomes evident that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and that a ge- 
neral revolution in the principle and conſtruction of Govern- 
i ments is neceſſary. 

« What is government more than the management of the 
affairs of a nation? Tt is not, and from its nature cannot . 
be, the property of any particular man or family, but of the 
whole community, at whoſe expence it is ſupported ; and 
though, by force or contrivance, it has been uſurped into an 
inheritance, the uſurpation cannot alter the right of things. 
+ Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains to the Nation 
only, and not to any individual; and a nation has at all 
times an inherent indefeaſible right to aboliſh any form of 

Government it finds inconvenient, and eſtabliſh ſuch as ac- 
cords with its intereſt, diſpoſition, and happineſs. The ro- 
mantic and barbarous diſtinction of men into Kings and ſub- In 
jects, though it may ſuit the condition of courtiers, cannot to CC 
_ that of citizens; and is exploded by the principle upon which call | 
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Governments are now founded.” Every citizen. is a mem-. * 


ber of the Sovereignty, and as. ſuch, can acknowledge no 
mare e adn. 


laws. 

When men think of what oa is, 8 ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs a knowledge of all the objects 
and matters upon which its authority is to be exerciſed. In 
this view of Government, the republican ſyſtem, as eſta- 
bliſned by America and France, operates to embrace the 
whole of a Nation; and the knowledge neceſſary to the in- 


. tereſt of all the parts, is to be found in the center, which 


the parts by repreſentation form : But the old Governments 


tre on a conſtruction that excludes knowledge as well as hap- 


pineſs. Government by Monks, who know nothing of the 
. Conratts .is 3s AS 22 
government by Kings. 
elne eee want Dubs cms. 
than a change of perſons, or an alteration of local 'circum- 
ſtances. They roſe and fell like things of courſe, and had 
nothing in their exiſtence or their fate that could influence 
beyond the ſpot that produced them. But what we now ſee 
in the world, from the Revolutions of America and France, 
are a renoyation of the natural order of things, a ſyſtem of 
principles as univerſal as truth and the exiſtence of man, and 
RE RE OTTIE 
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*L en SS 
© of their rights. . NR OY 12 
* public utility. 

I. The end of all elite, affiation is the preſervation of th | 
© natural and impreſcriptible rights of man ; I RAY 
© berty, property, ſecurity, and refiſlance of oppreſſion. . 

III. The Nation is gſcatially the ſource of all Sovereignty ; nor 

can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY BODY OF MEN, bh exitled to amy 


' atriy wht bY Sree nt. 1 8 


In theſe n there is nothing to throw a Nation ith i 
to confuſion by inflaming ambition. They are calculated to 
call forth wiſdom and abilities, and to exerciſe them for the 

; public 


( 1& ) 
pubbe good, and not for the emolument or aggrandizement 
of particular deſcriptions of men or families. Monarchicul 
ſovereignty, the enemy of mankind, andthe fonree of miſery, 
is aboliſhed ; and ſovereignty itſelf is reſtored to its natural 
and original place, the Nation. Were this the caſe through- 
ont Europe, the cauſe of wars would be taken away. 

It is attributed to Henry the Fourth of France, a mar of 
an enlarged and benevolent heart, that he propoſed, about 
the year 7610, a plan for aboliſhing war in Europe. The 
plan confiſted in eonſtituting an European Congreſs, or, as 
the French Authors ſtile it, a Pacific Republic z by appoint- - 
ing delegates from the ſeveral Nations, who were to ad as a 
. 
nation and nation. 

dE vs e e e eee ne 
the taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, 
would have been at leaſt ten millions ſterling annually to each 
Nation eee e 
French Revolution. | 

Wen n incl hy fas eien einragepid, 
(and that inftead of a Congreſs for the purpoſe of preventing 
war, it has been called only to c A war, after a fruit- 
teſs expence- of ſeveral years), it will be neceſſary to conſider 
the intereſt of Governments ana diſtin 1 ot 
Nations. 

Whatever is the neben baren 
the means of revenue to a Government. Every war termi- 
nates with an addition of taxes, and conſequently with an ad- 
dition of revenue; and, im any event of war, in the manner 

* they are now commenced and concluded, the power and in- 
tereſt of Governments are increaſed. War, therefore, from 
its productiveneſs, as it eaſily furniſhes the pretence of neceſ- 
ſity for taxes and appointments to places and offices, becomes 
a prineipal part of the ſyſtem of old Governments ; and to e- 
Rabliſh any mode to abokſh war, however advantageous it 
might be to Nations, would be to take from ſueh Govern- 
ment the moſt lucrative of its branches. The frivolous mat- 
ters upon which war is made, ſhow the diſpoſition and avi- 

dity of Governments to uphold the ſyſtem os kw 
tray the motives upon which they act. 
Why 
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Why are not Republics plunged into war, but becauſe 
intereſt diſtinct from that of the Nation? Even Holland, 
though an ill - conſtructed Republic, and with a commerce 
extending over the world, exiſted nearly a century withour 
war: and the inſtant the form of Goverument was changed 
in France, the. republican principles of peace and domeſtic 
proſperity and economy aroſe with the new Government; 
and the ſame nee nn 
other Nations. ö 

eee —— 


tion, the animoſity which Nations reciprocally entertain, is 


nothing more than what the policy of their Governments ex- 


cites, to keep up the ſpirit of the ſyſtem. Each Gofertment 
accuſes the other of perfidy, intrigue, and ambition, as a 
means of heating the imagination of their reſpeQive Nations, 
and incenſing them to hoſtilities. Man is not the enemy 
of man, but through the medium of a falſe ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment. Inſtead, therefore, of exclaiming againſt the am- 
bition of Kings, the exclamation ſhould be directed againſt 
the principle of ſuch Governments ; and, inſtead of ſeeking 
to reform the individual, the wiſdom of a Nation ſhould ap- 
ply itſelf to reform the ſyſtem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of Governments which 
are ſtill in practice, were adapted to the condition of the 
world at the period they were eſtabliſhed, is not in this caſe 
the queſtion. The older they are, the leſs correſpondence can 
they have with the preſent ſtate of things. Time, and change 
of circumſtances and opinions, have the ſame progreflive ef- 
fe& in rendering modes of Government obſolete, as they have 
upon cuſtoms and manners.—Agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, and the tranquil arts, by which the proſperity of 
Nations is beſt promoted, require a different ſyſtem of Go- 
vernment, and a different ſpecies of knowledge to direct its 
operations, than what might have been required in the for- 
mer condition of the world. 1 2) o 

As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened 
ſtate of mankind, that hereditary Goveraments are verging 


to their decline, and that Revolutions on the broad baſis of 


national ſovereignty, and Government by repreſentation, are 


making 


Ss I» 


making their way 5 Europe it „ld be an ad of wiſdom 
to anticipate their approach, and produce Revolutions by 
ICI eee eee do the 
ue of convulſions. 1 

From what we. now ſac; nothing ef refar i in * political 
world ought to be beld improbable. It is an age of Revo- 
lations, in which every thing may be looked for. The in- 
trigue of Courts, by which the ſyſtem of war is kept up, may 
provoke a confederation of Nations to aboliſh it: and an Eu- 
ropean Congreſs, o patronize the progreſs of free Govern- 
ment, and promote the civilization of Nations with cach o- 
ther, is an event nearer in probability, than once were the 
revolutions: and alliance of France and America. "1 
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M. DE LA FAYETTE. 


AFTER an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, 
in difficult ſituations in America, and various 
conſultations in Europe, | bel pleaſure in pre. 


cover that we differed, — — 
of government, but as to time. For my own 
part, I think it equally as-injurious to good prin- 
ciples to permit them to linger, as to-puſh them 
on too faſt, That which you ſuppoſe accom- 
pliſhable in fourteen or fifteen years, I may be- 
lieve praQticable in a much ſhorter period. Man- 
kind, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough 
to underſtand their true intereſt, provided it be 
preſented clearly to their underſtanding, and that 
in a manner not to create ſuſpicion by any thing 
like ſelf-defign, nor offend by aſſuming too much. 
Where we would wiſh to reform we muſt not 
When the American revolution was eſtabliſh. 
ed, I felt a diſpoſition to fit ſerenely down and 
| v9 Jr 
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enjoy the calm. Ik did not appear to me that 
any object could afterwards ariſe great enough 
to make me quit tranquillity, and feel. as I had 
felt before. But when principle, and not place, 
me Or at 
every where the ſame. _ 

fen er e fn the wideband; 
and as I have not a right to contemplate on ſo 
many years of remaining life as you have, I am 
reſolved to labour as faſt as I can; and as I am 
anxious for your aid and your company, I with 
you to haſten your principles and overtake me. 

If you make a campaign the enſuing ſpring, 
which it is moſt probable there will be no occa- 
fion for, I will come and join you. Should the 
cumpaign commence, I hope it will terminate in 
the extinction of German deſpotiſm, and in eſta- 
bliſhing the freedom of all Germany. When 
France ſhall be ſurtounded with revolutions, the 
will be in peace and ſafety, and her 'twxes, as 
TG FOR E 
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Wurn I began the chapter entitled the 
4 Conclufion”” in the former part of the RIGHTS 
or MAN, publiſhed laſt year, it was my inten- 
tion to have extended it to a greatet length; bat 
in caſting the whole matter in my mind which 
I wiſhed to add, I found that I muſt either make 
the work too bulky, or contrat my. plan tod 
much. I therefore brought it to a cloſe as foon 
as the fubje& would admit, and reſerved what 4 
had further to ſay to another opportunity. 
Several other reaſons contributed to produce 
this determination. I wiſhed to know the man 
ner in which a work, written in a ſtyle of think- 
ing and expreſſion different to what had been 
cuſtomary in England, would be received befort 
I proceeded farther. A great field was opening 
to the view of mankind by means of the French 
Revolution. Mr Burke's outrageous 
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He attacked principles which he knew (from in- 
formation) I would conteſt with him, becauſe 
they are principles I believe to be good, and 
which I have contributed to eſtabliſh, and con- 
ceive myſelf bound to defend. Had he not 
urged the controverſy, I had moſt probably been 
a filent man. 

Another reaſon for deferring the Maar to" of 
the work was, that Mr. Burke- promiſed in his 
firſt publication to renew the ſubje& at another 
opportunity, and to make a compariſon of what 
he called the Engliſh and French Conſtitutions; 
I therefore held-qgyſelf in reſerve for him. He 
has publiſhed two works ſince, withont doing 
this, which he certainly would not have omitted, 


In his laſt work, His appeal from the new ta 
_ 46 the old Whigs,” he has quoted about ten pages 
from the Rights of Man, and having given him- 
ſelf the trouble of doing this, ſays, he {hall not 
attempt in the ſmalleſt degree to refute them, 
meaning the principles therein contained. I am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know 
that he would if he could. But, inſtead. of con- 

ſelf with ſaying, that © he has done his part.“ 
He has not done his part. He has not perform» 


ed his promiſe of a compariſon of conſtitutions. 


He ſtarted the controverſy, he gave the challenge 
and has fled from it; and he is now à caſe in 


point with eee that, rr age of. 
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The title; ag well as the ſubſtance of his laſt 
work, his * Appeal,” is his condemnation! Prin- 
ciples muſt ſtand on their own merits, and if 
they are good they certainly will. To put un 
under the ſhelter of other men's au yas 
Mr. Burke has done, ſerves to bring then) ins 
ſuſpicion./ Mr. Burke is not very fond of divid- 
ing his honours, but in this caſe he is artfully 
dividing the diſgrace. But who are thoſe to 
whom Mr. Burke has made his appeal? A ſet 
of childiſh "thinkers and half-way politicians 
born in the laſt century; men who went no far: 
ther with any principle than as/ it ſuited their 
purpoſe as a' party; the nation was always leſt 
out of the queſtion; and this has been the char- 
acter of every party from that day to this. The 
nation ſees nothing in ſuch works, or ſuch poli- 
tics worthy-its attention. A little matter will 
move a party, but it ae be Wr great 
that moves a nation. 
Though-I ſee nothing in Mr. Burke's Appeal 
worth taking much- notice of, there is, however, 
one expreſſiga upon which ĩ ſhall offer a few re. 
remarks. After quoting largely from the Rights 
of Man, and declining to principles 
contained in that work, he ſays, © This willmoſt 
e probably be done (if ſuch N 
« thought to deſerve any other refutation that 
« of criminal juſtice) by others who may think 
« with Mr. Burke and with the ſame zeal.” 
In the firſt place, it has not yet been done by 
any body. Not leſs, I believe, than eight or ten 
former 
part 


= 


vin Dae 


part of the · Rights of Man® have beam publi. 
ſhed by different perſons, and not ane of them, 
wo wy knowledge, has extended ta a ſecond edi- 
tion, nor are even the titles of them ſa much 
2s generally remembered. As I am averſe; to un- 
neceflarity multiphying publications, 1 hate an- 
fwered none of them. And ax I believe that a 
man may write himſeif out of reputation when 
eee e ee WIE 
rock, 

But, 2s I would: dana nene 
tions on the one hand, fo would I avoid (every 
thing that might appear like ſullen pride on the 
other. It Mr. Burke, or any perſon an his ſide 
the queſtion, will prodace an anſwer to the 
4 Rights of Man,” that ſhalh extend to an half, 
ar even to a fourth part of the-nmmber of copies 
to which the Rights of Man extended, I will res 
ply to his work. But until this be duns, L hall 
fo far take the ſenſe of the pahlic for my guide 
(and the world knows: k am not 'a/' fateerer) 
that what they do not think worth white to read, 
is not worth mane i0 er. © np the nom- 
ber of copies to ich the: firſt part of the Rights 
of Max extended, taking England, Scodand, 


and Ibeland, Drs — 


r deen 
of the quotation: I have made from Mr. Burke. 
_< IE” ſays he, © fuck writings fialtbe thought 
„ 
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indeed that ſhould condemn a work as a fubſti- 
tute for not being able to refute it. The greateſt 
condemnation that could be paſſed upon it 
would be a refutation. But in proceeding by the 
method Mr. Burke alludes to, the condemnation 
would, in the final event, paſs upon the crimin- 
ality of the proceſs and not upon the work ; and 
in this caſe Thad rather be the author, than be ei- 
ther the judge or the jury that ſhould condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have dif· 
fered from ſome profeſſional gentlemen on theſub- 
je& of proſecutions, and I ſince find they are fall- 
ing into my opinion, which Iwill here ſtate as fully, ' 
but as conciſely as I can. 1 
I will firſt put a cafe with reſpect to any law; 
and then compare it with a goverument, or with 
what in England is or has been called a conſti- 
Rt | ou. mos 
It would be an act of deſpotiſm, or what in 
England is called arbitrary power, to make a law 
to prohibit inveſtigating the principles, good or 
bad, on which ſuch a law, or any other is founded: 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the 
practice of it, but it is quite a different thing to 
expoſe its errors, toreaſon on its defects, andtoſhew 
cauſe how it ſhould be repealed, or why another 
ought to be ſubſtituted in its place. I have always 
held it an opinion (making it alſo my practice) 
that it is better to obey a bad law, making uſe at 
the ſame time of every argument to ſhew its er- 
rors and procure its repeal, than forcibly toviolate 
it; becauſe the precedent of breaking a bad law 
might weaken the force, and lead to a diſcre- 
tionary violation, of thoſe which are . 

? B 25 The 
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The caſe is the ſame with reſpe& to principles 


and forms of government, or to what are called 
conſtitutions and the parts of which they are com- 
poſed. 1 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the 
emolument or aggrandizement of particular indi- 
viduals, that government ought to be eſtabliſhed, 
and that mankind are at the expence of ſupporting 
it. The defects of every government and conſti- 
tution, both as to principle and form, muſt, on a 
parity of reaſoning, be as open to diſcuſſion as the 
defects of a law, and it is a duty which every man 
owes to ſociety to point them out. When thoſe 
defects, and the means of remedying them are ge- 
nerally ſeen by a nation, that nation will reformits 
government or its conſtitution in the one caſe, as 
the government repealed or reformed the law in the 
other. The operation of government is reſtricted 
to the making and the adminiſtering of laws; but 
it is to a nation that the right of forming or re- 
forming, generating or regenerating conſtitutions 
and governments belong; and conſequently thoſe 
ſubjects, as ſubjects of inveſtigation, are always 
before a country as a matter of right, and cannot, 
withoutinyading the generalrights ofthat country, 


be made ſubjects for proſecution. On this ground 


I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he pleaſes. It is 
better that the whole argument ſhould come out, 
than to ſeek to ſtifle it. It was himſelf that open- 
ed the controverſy, and he ought not to deſert it, 
Il do not believe that monarchy and ariſtocracy 
will continue ſeven 7 longer in any of the en. 
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lightened countries in Europe. 1 better reaſons 
can be ſhewn for them than againſt them, they will 
ſtand; if the contrary, they will not. Mankind 
are not now to be told they ſhall not think, or they 
ſhall not read; and publications that go no farther 
than to inveſtigateprinciples of government, toin- 
vite men to reaſon and to refle&, and to ſhew the 
errors and excellences of different ſyſtems, havea 
right to appear. If they do not excite attention, 
they are not worth the trouble of a proſecution; 


and if they do, the proſecution will amount to no- 


thing, ſince it cannot amount to a prohibition of 
reading. This would be a ſentenceonthepublic, 
inſtead of the author, and would alſo be the 
moſt effectual mode of making or haſtening Fevo- 


lutions. 
On all caſes A een to a nation, 


with reſpe& to ſyſtems of government, a jury of 
twelve men is not competent to decide. Wherethere 
are no witneſſes to be examined, no facts to be 
proved, and where the whole matter is before the 
whole public, and the merits or demerits of it 
reſting on their opinion; and where there is no- 
thing to be known in a court, but what every body 
knows out of it, every twelve men isequally as good 
a jury as the other, and would moſt probably re- 
verſe each other's verdiQ; or from the variety of 
their opinions, not be able to form one. It is one 
caſe, whether a nation approve a work, or a plan; 
but it is quite another caſe, whether ĩt will commit 
to anyſuch jury the powerof determining whether 
that nation have a right to, or ſhall reform ĩts gov- 
ernment, or not, I mention thoſe caſes, that Mr. 


Burke 
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Burke may ſee I have not written on Government 
without reflecting on what is Law, as well as on 
what are Rights.—The only effectual jury in ſuch 
cafes would be, a convention of the whole nation 
fairly elected; for in all ſuch caſes the whole na- 
tion is the yicinage. If Mr. Burke will propoſe 
ſuch a jury, I will wave all privileges of being the 
citizen of another country; and, defending its prin- 
ciples, abide the iſſue, provided he will do the 
ſame; for my opinion is that his work. and his 
principles would be condemned inſtead of mine. 
As to the prejudices which men have from edu- 
cation and habit, in favour of any particnlar form 
or ſyſtem of government, . thoſe prejudices have 
yet to ſtand the teſt of reaſon and reflection. In 
ſuch prejudices are nothing. Nomanis preju- 
diced in favour of a thing knowing jt to de wrong. 
He is attached to it on the belief of its being right; 
and when he ſees it is not ſo, the prejudice will be 
gone. We have but a deſective idea of what pre- 
judice is. It might be ſaid, that until men think 
for themſelves the whole i is prejudice, and not opi- 
nion; for that only is opinion which is the reſult 
of 4 — and reflection. I offer this remark, that 
Mr. Burke may not confide too much in what has 
been the cuſtomary prejudices of the country. 


I do not believe that the people of England 


have ever been fairly and candidly dealt by. 


They have been impoſed on by parties, and 'by 
men aſſuming the character of leaders. It is time 
that the nation ſhould riſe above thoſe trif- 
les. It is time to diſmiſs that intattention 


which has ſo lag been the excomnaghng ana os 
; ſtretching 
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ſtretching taxations to exceſs. It is time to dif. 
miſs all thoſe ſongs and toaſts which are calcu. 
lated to enſlave, and operate to ſuffocate reflec. 
tion. On all ſuch ſubjects men have but to think, 
and they will neither act wrong nor be miſled. 
To ſay that any people are not fit for freedom, 
is to make poverty their choice, and to ſay they 
had rather be loaded with taxes than not. If 
ſuch a caſe could be proved, it would equally 
prove, that thoſe who govern are not fit to go- 
vern them, for they are a part of the ſame na- 
tional maſs. 

Wenn er e 
over Europe; it certainly may be done without 
convulſion or revenge. It is not worth making 
changes or revolutions, unleſs it be for ſome 
great national benefit z and when this ſhall ap- 
pear to a nation, the danger will be, as in Amer- 
ica and France, to thoſe who oppoſe ; and with 
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only theory n mechanics. 80 deeply rooted were all the 

of the old worid, at & eckt had the 
tyranny and the antiquity of habit eſtabliſhed itſelf over the 
mind, that no beginning coold be made in Afia, Aﬀrics, of 
Europe, to reform the political condition of man. Freedom 
globe ; reaſon was confidered as 
rebdllion'; nl the flavery of fear had made en , 
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no inſcription to diſtinguiſh him from darkneſs; and no 
ſooner did the American governments diſplay themſelves to 
the world, ee ee eee ace 
contemplate redreſs. 

ere 
ſeparation from England, would have been a matter but of 
little importance, had it not been accompanied by a revolu- 
tion in the principles and practice of governments. She 
made a ſtand, not for herſelf only, but for the world, and 
looked beyond the advantages herſelf could receive. Even 
the Heſſian, though hired to fight againſt her, may live to 
bleſs his defeat ; an England, condemning) the viciouſneſs 
of its government, rejoice in its miſcarriage. 

As America was the only ſpot in the political world 
where the principles of univerſal reformation could begin, fo 
alſo was it the beſt in the natural world. An afſemblage of 
circumſtances conſpired, not only to give birth, but to add 
gigantic maturity to its principles. The ſcene which that 
country preſents to the eye of a ſpectator has ſomething in 
it which generates and encourages great ideas. Nature ap- 
| pears to him in magnitude, The mighty objects he beholds 
act upon his mind by enlarging it, and he partakes of the 
greatneſs he contemplates. Its firſt ſettlers were emigrants 
from different European nations, and of diverſifled profeſ- 
tions of the old world, and meeting in the new, not 
enemies, but as brothers. The wants which neceſſarily 
company the cultivation; of  a.;wildergeſs prodyged among 


them a ſtate of ſociety, which countries, long harraſſed by 


the quarrels and intrigues of governments, had negleRed 
to cheriſh... In, ſuch, a ſituation man becomes what he 
ought. He ſees his ſpecies, not with the inhuman idea of 
a Satural: enemy, but as kindred ; and the. example ſhews 
49 the, antificial,world, that man muſt go, back to Nature for 
information... £0111h005 16215:10q H ratet ot 9017 
„ Fram, the rapid progreſs which America makes in. every 
ſpecies of improvement, it is rational to, conclude, that it 
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by this time, have been in à far. ſuperior condition to what 
they are. Age after age has paſſed away, for no other pur · 
into it merely to make his obſervations, be would take a great 
part of the old world to be new, juſt ſtruggling with the dif · 
ficulties and hardthips of an infant ſettlement. He could not 
ſuppoſe that the hordes of miſerable poor, with which old 
yet had time to. provide ſor themſelves. Little would he 
think they were the n — 
called gorermme wm. 

If, from the more wretched” _ 1 the ola world, we 
lookrat thoſe which are in an advanced ſtage of improvement, 
ſpoil of the multitude: : Invention is continually exertiſed, to 
furniſh new: for revenue and taxation. It watches 
proſperity n prey, and pool none to eſcape without 2 
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ways greater againſt a thing beginning, than of proceeding 
after it has begun), it is natural to expect that other revolu» 
des with which old governments are conducted, the numerous 
wars they engage in or provobe, the embarraſſments they 
throw in the way of univerſal eivikaation and commeree, and 
the oppreſhon and nſurpation they practiſe at home, have - 
wearied ont the patience, and exhauſled the property of the 
world,” In foch a fituation, and wich the examples: already 
revolutions are to be looked for. They are become 
ene e 
the Order of the de. N hays nin 
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five,” and more produdive of general happineſs, than thoſe 
which have exiſted, all attempts to oppofe their progreſs 
own wayf and prejudice will fall in a combat with intereſt. 
If univerſal peace, civilization, and commerce, are ever to be 


the happy doe of mam, it cannot be accortipliſhed but by a re- 
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volution in the ſyſtem of governments. All the monarchical 
governments are military. War is their trade, plunder and 
peace has not the abſolute ſecurity of a day. What is the 
hiſtory of all monarchical governments, but à diſguſtful pic- 
ture of human wretchedneſs, and the accidental reſpite of a 
few years repoſe? Wearied with war, and tired with hu- 
man butchery, they fat down to reſt, and called it peace. 
This certainly is not the condition that Heaven intended for 
man; and, if thir de monarchy, well might monarchy be rec- 
koned among the fins of the Jews. 

The- reveluticns which formerly weikalacdache unnd 
had nothing in them that intereſted the bulk of mankind. They 
extended only to a change of perſons and meaſures, but not of 
principles, and roſe or fell among the common tranſactions of 
the moment. What we now behold, may not improperly be 
called a « counter revolution.” Conqueſt and tyranny, at ſome 
early period, diſpofſefſed man of his rights, and be is now re 
covering them. And, as the tide of all affairs has its 
ebb and flow in directions contrary to each , ſo alſo is it 
in this. G Genilenematdandradifitcs 
u peace, on the indefeafible bereditary Rights of Man, is now 
revolving from weſt to eaſt, by a ſtronger impulſe than the 
government of the fword reſolved from caſt to weſt. It in- 
222 ⅛ Tut navzpns; in ie pingralh 
and promiſes a new era to the human race. 
The danger to which the facceſs of revolutions is molt e- 


poſed, is that of attempting them before the principles on 
which they proceed, and the advantages to reſult from 
them, are ſullciently ſeen and underſtood. Almoſt every 
thing appertaining to the circumſtances of a nation, has been 
abſorbed and confounded under the general and myſterious 
word government. Though it avoids taking to its account the 
to arrogate to itſelf whatever has the appearance of proſpe- 
ricy. Is robs induſtry of its honours, by pedanticly making 
itſelf the cauſe of its effects ; and purloins from the general 
ON IN NO Ne 
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Ned of 4, in this day. of to 
diſcriminate between thoſe things which are the effect of go- 
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by taking a review of ſociety and civiliaation, and the conſe- 
— — as things diſtindt ſrom what are 
called governments. By beginning with this inveſtigation, 
we ſhall be able to aſſign effects to rear 
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OF $OCLETY AND CIVILIZATION. - ee 2 


Gaar ter ee eee e 
is not the effect of government. It has its origin in the prin- 
ciples of ſociety and the natural conſtitution of man. It er. 
iſted prior to government, and would exiſt if the 4 
was aboliſhed. The mutual dependence a 
Seen eser nd u be wie hh f p 
of a civilized community upon each other, create that great 
chain of connection which holds it together. The landholdet, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradefman, 
and every occupation, proſpers by the aid which each re 
ceives from the other, and from the whole. Common in- 
tereſt regulates their concerns, and forms their law j and the 
laws which common uſage ordains have a greater influence 


than the laws of government. In fire, Tociety performs for 


ſelf almoſt every thing which is aſcribed to government. A 


To underſtand the narure and quantity of government 
proper for man, it is neceſſary to attend to his character. As 
Nature created him for focial life, the fitted him for the fta- 
tion ſhe intended. FW cafes We Wade His natural vans 
greater than his individual powers. © No one man is capable, 
without the aid of ſociety, "of ſupplying his own wants; and 
thoſe wants, ating upon every individual, inipet the whole 
them into'ſocte 1 SO 'RIEVIGNIOR BO 20's CONE: 
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into ſociety, by a diverſity of wants, which the reciprocal aid 
of each other can ſupply, but ſhe has implanted in him a ſy» 
ſtem of ſocial affeQions, which, though not neceſſary to his 
exiſtence, are eſſential to his happineſs.” There is no period 
in life when this love for ſociety ceaſes to act. It begins and 
ends with our being. 

If we ä 
conſtitution of man, the diverſity of his wants, and the diver- 
fity of talents in different men for reciprocally accommoda- 
ting the wants of each other, his propenſity to ſociety, and 
conſequently to preſerve the advantages reſulting from it, we 
ſball eaſily diſcover, that a great part of what is called go- 
vernment is mere impoſition. 

Government is no farther neceſſary than to ſupply the few 
caſes to which ſociety and civilization are not conveniently 
competent; and inſtances are not wanting to ſhow, that e- 
very thing which government can uſefully add thereto bas 
ben performed n n 
government. 
eee 
American war, and to a longer period in ſeveral of the Ame, 
rican States, there were no eſtabliſhed forms of Government, 
The old governments had been aboliſhed, and the country 
was too much occupied in defence, to employ its attention in 
eſtabliſhing new governments; yet, during this interyal, order 
and harmony were / preſerved as inviolate as in any country 
in Europe. There is a natural aptneſs in man, and more ſo 
in ſociety, becauſe it embraces a greater variety of abilities 
and reſource, to accommodate itſelf to whatever ſituation it 
is in. The inftant formal government is aboliſhed, ſociety 
begins to act. e eee eee 
mon intereſt produces common ſecurit. 

e ee ene eee 
the abolition of any formal government is the diſſolution of 
ſociety, that it acts by a contrary impulſe, and brings the lat- 
ter the cloſer together. All chat part of its organization 
which it had committed to its government devolves again 
upon itſelf, and acts through its medium. When men, as 


well from natural inſtinQ, r er have 
habi- 
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habituated themſelves to ſocial and civilized life, there is al- 
ways enough of its principles in practice to carry them thro? 
any changes they may find neceſſary or convenient to make 
in their government. In ſhort, man is ſo naturally à crea- 
are of fc. fen rs e tare Met 
uu. 

© Formaligortament 3 nn of Seed 
fe; and;\whit cvexthe Bad Wat Anne wiſdom can deviſe 
is eſtabliſhed, it is a; thing more in name and idea, ban in 
fa. It is. d de great and fundamental principles of ſo- 
ſented to, and mutually and reciprocally maintained—to the 
unceaſing circulation of intereſt, which, paſſing through. its 
million channels, invigorates the whole maſs of civilized man 
Dit is to theſe things, infinitely more than to any thing which 
even the beſt inſtituted government can perform, that the 
c 

| The more perſe8 cinilization is, the leſs occaſion bus it for 
government, 'becauſe the more it does regulate its own. af- 
fairs, and govern itſelf ; but, ſo contrary is. the practice of old 
governments to the reaſon of the caſe, that the expences of 
them increaſe” in the proportion they ought to diminiſh. It 
is but few general laws that civilized life requires, and thoſe 
of ſuch common uſefulneſs, that, whether they are enforced 
by the forms of government or, not, the effect will be nearly 
condenſe. men into ſociety, and what the motiyes that regu- 
late their mutual intercourſe, afterwards, we ſhall find, by. the 
time we arrive at what is called. government, that nearly the 
whole of the buſineſs is performed by the natural. operation 
of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with 1efpe8 to all. thoſe matters,. is napre a creature 


of conliſtency; thay be is aware, or that governments would 


wiſh him to believe. All the. great laws of ſociety are laws 
ot nature. - Thoſe of trade and commerce, whether with re- 
ſpe& to the intercourſe of individuals, or of nations, ate laws 
of mutual and reciprocal intereſt. They are followed and 
obeyed, berauſ it is the jntepeſt of  paities to to do, and 
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or deſtroyed a ene government ! When the 
Liter, inſtead of being ingrafted'on the principles of the for- 
mer, aſſumes to exiſt for itſelf, and acts by partialities of fa- 
vour and oppre en, ir betoinies che 72 
onght to prevent.” 15745 g i, {avs | 

Tf we look back to the nots and Hi; hdd ul else 
times have happened in England, we ſhall find, chat they did 
nok proceed from the” want of z government, but that go- 
vernment was itfelf the generating canſe. Inſlead of conſd- 
ndating ſoelety it divided it ; it depri ved it of "its natural co 
hefion, and engendered difcontents and diforders, which o- 
therwiſe would not have exiſted. In thoſe affociations which 
men promifcuoufly form for the purpoſe of trade, or of any 
concern, in which government is totally out of che queſtion, 
and in which they act merely on the principles of ſociety, we 
ſee how naturally the various parties unite ; and this ſhows, 
by compariſon, that governments, fo far from being always 
the cauſe or means of order, are often the deftrultion of it. 
The riots of 1780 had no other ſource than the remains of 
thoſe prejudices, which the government of itſelf had encou- 
> When Fro Boron odometer oe 

CCF 
means, never fall to appear in their effects. As a great maſs 
of the community are thrown thereby into poverty and diſ- 
content, they are conſtantly on the brink of commotion ; and 
deprived, as they unfortunately are, of the means of infor- 
mation, are eafily heated to outrage. Whatever the appa- 
rent cauſe of any riots may be, the real one is always want of 
happineſs. Tr ſhows, that ſomething is wrong in the fyſtem 
et eee by drew nav ee 
be preſerved. 

But, as fact is faperior to texfoning, eb UF As 
rica preſents itſelf to confirm theſe obſervations.—If there is 
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rerned. He would have ſuppoſed that ſome mult be mana- 
ged by fraud, others by force, and all. by ſomæ contrĩvance z 


tions till then had been worked within the ſmall ſphere of a 
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cluding New-Hawpſhire, Maſſacbyſetma, N 
cut, is peopled chiefly by Eaglith deſgendants. 2 lb, * 
York, about balf are Dutch, the rel Engliſh, Scotch, Ls 
New-ſerley a mixture of Engliſh and Dutch, with foade and 
with.” fa emiytrants, about ode third are Sri, 'aadcher der 
mans, anT the reminder Seotth and Keith] with foul” Swedes.” TY; 


States 16 the Dunk ward have s greater propartian af /Exglifh than the 
middle States, but in all of chem chere ia nitzures , beſides thoſe 
coumerazed, there are a conhderable pumber of French, : auf 
few of den dae 3/178, The 
rous religious denomination arg the 
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dotirt, and never on the great floor of a nation. The par- 
ties were always of the elaſs of courtiers ; and, whatever was 
their rage for — 17 N eee 4s 
enn of the profeſſion. 

In all caſes, P 
thing made up of myſteries, which- only themſelves under- 
ſtood ; and they hid from the underſtanding / of the nation 
the only thing that was beneficial to know, namely, ' That 
government ir nothing more than a national — Rr 
principles of Fatiety. 103 * (30 Donne 5 £0214! el3 d 5 


„ng, 11503 -51y829d et zu 57473 s onen: 
- Havine-thus 1 that the ſocial and 
civilized ſtate of man is capable of performing within itſelf 
almoſt every thing neceſſary to its protection and govern- 
ment, it will be proper, on the other hand, to take a re- 
ned . and practice are correſpondent there 
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. 4 u hitherto 
exiſted in the world could have” commenced"by any other 
means that 4 totdl viotatibn”"of every Pridiciple ficred' and 
we e obſcurity in which, the origin of all the pre. 
ſent old governments is buried implies the iniquit/ and di- 
grace with which they began. The origin of the preſent go- 


vernment of America and France will ever be remembered, 
becauſe it is honourable to record it; but, with reſpect to 
the reſt, even flattery has e them to che tomb of 
time, without an inſcription. 2 

It could have been nd difficult thing in the early and ſoli 
tary ages of the world, while the chief employment of men 
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was that of attending flocks and herds, for a banditti of ruſe 
flans to over-run-a' country, and lay it under contributions. 
Their power being chus eſtabliſhed, the chief of the band 
contrived to loſe the name of Robber in that of Monarch; 
and hence the origin of Monarchy and King. 
The origin of the government of England, ſo far as re - 
lates to what is called its line of monarchy, being one of the 
lateſt, is perhaps the beſt recorded. The hatred which the 
Norman invaſion and tyranny begat, muſt have been deeply 
rooted in the nation, to have outlived the contrivance to ob- 
literate it. Though not a courtier will talk of the curfeu · 
bell, not a village in England has forgotten it. 
Fhoſe bands of robbers having — 
and divided it into daminions, began, as is naturally the caſe, 
to - quarrel with each other. What at firſt was obtained by 
violence, was conſidered by others as lawful to be taken, 
and a ſecond plunderer ſucceeded the firft, They alternate» 


ly invaded the dominions which each had aſſigned to him- 


ſelf; and the brutality with which they treated each other 
explains the original character of monarchy.” It was 'ruſian 
not as his priſoner, but as his property. He led him in tri- 
umph, rattling in chains, and doomed bim, at pleaſure, to 
ſlavery or death. As time obliterated the hiſtory of their 
beginning, their ſucceſſors aſſumed new appearances, to cut 
jects remained the ſame,” What at firſt was plunder, aſſu- 
med the ſofter name of revenue; and the power originally - 
From ſuch beginning of governments, what could be ex+ 
pected, but a continual ſyſtem of war and extortion? It has 
eſtabliſhed itſelf into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, but is the common principle of 
all. There does not exiſt within ſuch governments ſufficient . 
ſtamina whereon to ingraft reformation ; and the ſhorteſt, 
eaſieſt, and mot effeQual remedy; rr 
What ſcenes of horror, what perſection of iniquity,” prey 
ſent themſelves in contemplating the character, and review- 
ing the hiſtory, of ſuch governments! rn 
uman 


) 
ty diſown, it is kings, courts, and cabinets, that muſt fir for 
the portrait. rr ere 
bout him, is not up to the character. | 

Can we poſſibly ſuppoſe that —— tut ortiine- 
ted in a right principle, and had-not an intereſt in purſuing 
a wrong one, that the world could have been in the wretch- 
ed and quarrelſome condition we have ſeen it? What in- 
ducement has the farmer, while following the plough, to 
lay aſide his peaceful purfuit, and go to war with the farm- 
er of another country? Or what inducement has the manu- 
facturer? What is dominion to them, or to any claſs of 
men in a nation? Does it add an acre to any man's eſtate, 
or raiſe its value? Are not conqueſt and defeat each of the 
this reaſoning may be good to à nation, it is not ſo to a go- 
vernment. e ee OPIN. PLP ern 
tions the dupes of the games. 

I there is any thing © wear d/o Gans 
of governments, more than might be expected, it is the pro- 
greſs which the peaceful arts of agriculture, manufaQure, 
and commerce have made, beneath ſuch a long accumula- 
ting load of diſcouragement and oppreſſion. It ſerves to 
ſhew, That inſtin@ in animals does not a& with ſtronger im- 
pulſe, than the principles of ſociety and civilization operate 
in man. Under all — rg Ow pe i 
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OF THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT« 


Now as pear mote contraditory, than the pris 
ciples on which the old governments began, and the condi- 
tion to which Tociety, civilization, and commerce, are ca- 
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pable of carrying mankind. Government, on the old fy 
tem, is an aſſumption of power, for the aggrandiſement of 
itſelf ; on the new, a delegation of power, for the common 
benefit of ſociety. - The former ſupports itſelf by keeping up 
a ſyſtem of war; the latter promotes a ſyſtem | of peace,/as 
the true means of enriching a nation. The one encourages 
national prejudices ; the other promotes univerſal ſociety, as 
the means of univerſal. commerce. The one meaſures its 
proſperity, by the quantity of revenue it extortsz the other 
PER e ene ae e eee eee 
quires. 

Mr. Burke has 'talked of old and new whigs. IF be enn 
amuſe himfelf with childiſh names and diſtinQions, I ſhall 
not interrupt his pleaſure. It is not to him, but to the 
Abbe Sieyes, that I addreſs this chapter. I am already en- 
gaged to the latter gentleman to diſcuſs the ſubje& of mo · 
narchieal government; and, as it naturally occurs in compa- 
ring the old and new ſyſtems, I make this the opportunity 
of preſenting to him my obſervations. rm 
take Mr. Burke in my way. 1 1 

rr Geena 
ment tow called the xzw is the moſt ancient in prineiple 
rent Rights of Man: Yet, as tyranny and the ſword have 
ſuſpended the exerciſe of thoſe rights for many centuries 
paſt, it ſerves better the purpoſe of diſtinction to call it the 
net, than to claim the right of calling it the old. 
The firſt general diſtintion between thoſe two fyſtems is, - 
that the one now called the old is hereditary, either in whole 
or in part; and the — nee 
ann 

. ou marking: 8 
| Secondly, As inadequaze to the purpoſes for which g0 
— 

* With reſpeds to the et of thels beads—It cannot be pre- 
ved by what right hereditary government could begin: Nei- 
ther does there exiſt, within the compaſs of mortal power, a 
right to eſtabliſh it. Man has no authority over poſterity in 
matters of - perſonal right; and therefore, no man, or body 
nr a right to ſet up hereditary go- 


vernment, 


63% 
vernment. Were even eurſalves e eee een in n 
ence, inſtead of being ſucceeded. by poſterity, we have not 
now the right of taking from ourſelves the -rights which 
would then be ours. — 
tend to take them from others:? 

D ö An 
rr 
fanciful name ſuch things may be called, have no other ſig · 
nificant explanation, than that mankind are heritable pro- 


perty. To inherit a government, is to inherit the people, as 


if they were flocks and herds. 
Wich reſpect to the ſecond head, that of being incilequate 


to-theipurpales for, which government is neceſſary, we have 


only to conſider what. government eſſentially is, and com- 
pare-it with nn 5 92G tr 
is ſubject. W 

- Government ought OR EPR ei aPPy 24 
Reoglngs tocb cleft as to be ſuperior. to all the ac- 
cidents to which individual man is ſubject ; and therefore, 
hereditary ſucceſſion, by being /ſubje# to ibem all, is the moſt 
irregular and imperfect of all the ſyſtems of government. 
- We have heard the Rights. of Man called a levelling ſyſtem ; 
but the only ſyſtem to which the word /veling is truly appli- 
cable, is the hereditary monarchical ſyſtem. It is a ſyſtem 
of mental levelling. It indiſcriminately admits every ſpecies of 
character to the ſame authority. Vice and virtue, igno- 
rance and wiſdom, in ſhort, every quality, good or bad, is 
put on the ſame level. Kings ſucceed each other, not as 
rationals, but as animals. It ſignifies not what their men- 
tal or moral characters are. Can we then be ſurpriſed at 
the abject ſtate of the human mind in monarchical countries, 
when the government itſelf is formed on ſuch an abject level- 
ling ſyſtem —It has no fixed character. To-day it is one 
thing; to-morrow it is ſomething elſe. It changes with 
the temper of every ſucceeding individual, and is ſubject to 
all the varieties of each. It is government through the me- 
diura of paſſions and accidents, It appears under all the va- 
rious characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, a thing 
at nurſe, in leading ſtrings, or in crutches. - It reverſes. the 
wholeſome order of nature. It occaſionally puts children 
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over men, and the conceits of non-age over wiſdom and ex- 
perience. In ſhort, we cannot conceive - a more ridiculous 
figure of | 0610775000 than Were in all its 
caſes, preſents. MM heave 
OUS EN and = dire dane edler regiſter. 
ed in heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and wil 
dom ſhould invariably appertain to hereditary ſucceſſion, the 
objections to it would be removed; but, when we fee that 
nature a&s as if ſhe diſowned and ſported with the heredita- 


* 


ry ſyſtem; that the mental characters of "ſucceſſors, in all 
countries, are below the average of human underſtanding; 


that one is a tyrant, another an ideot, a third” inſane, and 
ſome all three together, it is impoſſitle to attach confidence 
to it, when reaſon in man has power to t. 
It is not to the Abbé Sieyes that I need apply this reaſon- 
ing; he has already ſaved me that trouble, by giving his own 
opinion upon the caſe. If it be aſked, fays he, when 
« is my opinion with reſpect to hereditary right, I' anſwer, 
without heſitation, That, in good theory, an hereditary 

tranſmiſſion of any power or office can never accord with 
«the laws of à true repreſentation. Hereditaryſhip' is, in this 
« ſenſe, as much an attaint upon principle,” as an outrage 
upon ſociety. But, let us,” continues he, “ refer to the 
« hiſtory of all electire monarchies and prineipalities: Is 
ebe eee, re eee eee 
hereditary ſueceſſion?ꝰ MN a tsquto r 5: 

As to debating on which is the worſt of the two, 1 
ting both to be bad j and herein we are agreed. The preſe - 
renee which the Abbe has given, is a condemnation of the 
thing that he prefers.” Such a mode of reuſoning on ſuch a 
ſubje is inadmiſſible,” becauſe it finally amounts to an aceu- 
nnn uren Provides; a5 if mut to man wo other 
the beſt of which he admits 1220 Are La 
« and an outrage upon ſociety.” 6 agent ef He OAT 
» Paſſing over, for the" preſent, al e eit ind miſe 
which monatchy has occaſioned in the world, Nothing cal 
more effectually prove its uſefulneſs in x ſtate” of civil youert- N 
mem, than making it hereditary, Would 3 
hereditary that required viſdom and abilities to fill it 
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whete wiſdom and abilities are not neceſſary, ſuch an office, 
whatever it may be, is ſuperfluous or inſignificant, - 
-- Hereditary ſueceſſion is a burleſque upon monarcby. It 
puts it in the moſt ridiculous light, by preſenting it as an of- 
tice which any child or ideot may fill. It requires ſome ta- 
lents to be a common mechanic; but, to be a King, requires 
ton. Ibis ſort of ſuperſtition may laſt a few ycars more, but 
it cannot long reſiſt the awakened reaſon and intereſt of man. 
A to Mr. Burke, be is a ſtickler for monarchy, not alto- 
gether as a penſioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a 
political man. He has taken up a contemptible opinion of 
mankind; who, in their turn, are taking up the ſame of him. 
He conſiders them as @ herd of beings that muſt be govern- 
ed by fraud, effigy, and ſhow ; and an idol would be as good 
a figure of monarchy with him as a man. I will, however, 
do him the juſtice to ſay, that, with reſpect to America, he 
has been very complimentary. He always contended, at 
leaſt in my hearing, that the people of America were more 
enlightened than thoſe of England, or of any country in Eu- 
rope z and that thereſore the was not ne- 
ceſſary in their goverum ems. Se 
Though the compariſan between — clas 
monarchy⸗ which the Abbé has made, is unneceſſary to the 
caſe, becauſe the repreſentative ſyſtem rejects both z yet, were 
I to make the n n 
he has done. o id na ad iddesb os 2£& * 
The civil wars which — originated from conteſted 
hereditary claims, are moro numerous, and have been more 
dreadful, and of longer continuance,: than thoſe which have 
deen occaGoned by. election. All the, civil wars in France 
aroſe from the hereditary ſyſtem ;. they, were: either produced 
by hereditary claims, or by the imperfection of the here ditary 
form, which admits of xegencies,. or monarchy at vurſe. 
With reſpe& to England, its hiſtory is full of the ſame anis- 
fortunes. The conteſts for ſucceſſion between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter laſted a whole century; and others, of 
2 ſunilar nature, have renewed themſelves ſince that period- 
Thoſe of 1715 and 1945 were of the ſame kind. The ſuc · 
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Europe, The diſturbances in Holland are generated from 


the hereditaryſhip of the Stadtholder. A government, calling | 


itſelf free, with an hereditary office, is like a thorns in the 
fleſh, — mn. 1 
charge ĩt. | | 

But 1 — — = — — mw; of 
elnmencbleds to the ſame cauſe. It is by adding the evil 
of hereditary ſucceſſion to that of monarchy; that a perma- 
nent family intereſt is created, whoſe conſtant objects are do- 
minion and revenue. Poland, though an elective monarchy, 
has had ſewer wars than thoſe, which are heretlitary and it 
is the only government that has made à voluntary eſſay, 
—— 2 — 
U. * 16% Mi, ni 

— — of the aefets of ages 
hereditary items of government, let us Ka oats ge 
new, or repreſentative ſyitem. - on br 

The repreſentative ten as aire nd elem for 
its baſis nature, reaſon, and experience, for its guide. 
Experience, in all — — ray vg 
ſtrated, that it is ĩimpoſſible to controul Nature in her diſtri- 
bution of mental powers. Sbe gives them as ſhe pleaſes. 
Whatever is che rule by which ſhe; apparently to us, ſcatters 
them among mankind, that rule remains a ſecret to man. It 
would be as ridiculous to attempt to fix. the hereditaryſhip of 
human beauty, as of wiſdom. Whatever wiſdom conſtituent- 
ly is, it is like a ſeedleſs plant ; it may be reared when it ap- 
pears, but it eannot be voluntarily produced. There is al- 
ways a ſufficiency ſomewhere in the general maſs of ſociety 
ſor all purpoſes; but, with reſpe@ to the parts of ſociety, it 
is continually changing its place. It riſes in one to-day, in 
another to-morrow, and has moſt probably viſited in rotation 
every ſatnily oſ the earth, and again withdtawn. 
Ads this is the order of nature, the order of government 
muſt neceſſarily follow it, or government will, as we fee it 
does, degenerate into ignorance. The: hereditary ſyſtem, 
therefore, in as 'repugnant to mr . 
rights; and is as abſurd, as it is unjuſt, | _ 
As ther republic- of — — 
. | 


im 


(6) 
{© the repreſentative ſyſtem of government is Zakulated to 
produce the wiſeſt laws, by collecting wiſdom from where it 
can be found. I ſmile to myſelf when I contemplate the ri- 
diculous infignificance into which literature and all the ſcien- 
ces would fink, were they made hereditary ; and I carry the 
ſame idea into governments. An hereditary governor is as 
inconſiſtent as an hereditary author. I know not whether 
Homer or Euclid had ſons: but I will venture an opinion, 
r n 
r ö 
Teditary government, than is ſeen in the deſcendants of 
thoſe men, in any line of liſe, who once were famous? 1s 
there ſcarcely an inſtance in which there is not a total reverſe 
of the character? It appears as if the tide of mental facul- 
ties flowed as far as it could in certain channels, and then 
forſook its courſe, and aroſe in others. How irrational then 
is the hereditary ſyſtem which eſtabliſhes channels of power, 
in company with which wiſdom 'refuſes to flow! By conti- 
vuing this abſurdity, man is perpetually in contradiQtion with 
himſelt 3 he accepts, for a king, or a chief magiſtrate, or a 
legiſlator, a perſon whom he would not ele& for a conſtable. 
It appears to general obſervation, that revolutions create 
genius and talents ; bur thoſe events do no more than bring 
them forward. ' There is exiſting in man, a maſs of ſenſe ly. 
ing in a dormant ſtate, and which, unleſs ſomething excites 
it to aſtion, will deſcend with him, in that condition, to the 
grave. As it is to the advantage of ſociety that the whole 
of its ſaculties ſhould be employed, the conſtruction of go» 
vernment ought to be ſuch as to bring forward, by a quiet 
:e: 4% A EEO rr . 
ver fails to appear in revolutions. 
ene en e eben eee 
vernment, not only becauiſe it prevents, but becauſe it ope · 
rates to benumb. When the mind of à nation is bowed 
down by any political ſuperſtition in its government, ſuch as 
hereditary ſucceſſion is, it loſes a conſiderable portion of its 
powers on all other ſubjefts and objets. Hereditary ſucceſ- 
Gon requires the ſame obedience to ignorance as to wiſdom ; 
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manhood. It is fit to be great only in little things, It acts 
—— — 
the detection. N 

— K 26.19 = tnificchle 
picture of the condition of man, there is one which above all 
others exempts itſelf from the general deſcription, I mean 
the democracy of the Athenians. We ſee more to admire, 
— — 
in any thing which hiſtory affords. - , 

Mr. . contitpent princigles 
of government, that he confounds democracy and repreſen- 
tation together. Repreſentation was a thing unknown in the 
ancient democracies. In thoſe the maſs of- the people met 
ande nacted laws (grammaticallyſpeaking), in the firſt perſon. © 
Simple democracy was no other than the common-hall of the 

of the government. As theſe democracies increaſed in popu» 
form became unwieldy and impracticable ; and, as the ſyſtem 

of repreſentation was not known, the conſequence was, they 
abſorded ĩnto ſuch as then exiſted. Had the ſyſtem of repre- ® 
ſentation been then underſtood, as it now is, there is no rea- 

ſon to believe that thoſe forms of government, now called 6 
It was the want of ſome method to conſolidate the parts of : 
ſociety, after it became too populous, and tos expenſive for | 
condition of ſhepherds- and herdſmen in other parts of the 
3 — 

of government to begin. 

1 . theeukbih eferom;-inco 

— — Cab 

ceed to remark on ſome others. 

r coighiof.ccomtions. cad 
court-governments io abuſe ſomething which they called re- 
publicaniſm; but what republicaniim was, or is, they never 
. IT 
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( 36 } 
Fhe only forms of government are, the democratical, the 


, ariſtoeratical, mn 1 


ve. 


What is called a rubles — fhctuall | 


vernment. It is wholly characteriſtical of the purport, mat- 
ter, or object, for which government ought to be inſtituted, 
and on which it is to be employed, 'zx3-erunLica, the public 
affairs, or the public good; or, literally tranſlated, the pu- 
blie thing. It is a word of a good original, referring to what 
ought to be the character and buſineſs of government ; and, 
in this ſenſe, it is naturally oppoſed to the word monarchy, 
which has a baſe original -fignification. It means arbitrary 
power in an individual perſon ; — _ 
Ai and not the rexpublica, is the object. rb 
— ——— 
republic, or, in other words, that does not make the rer pu 
en its whole and ſole object, is not a good government. Re- 
publican government is no other than government eftabliſh- 
ed and conducted for the intereſt of the public, as well indi- 
vidually as colleQively. It is not neceſſarily connected with 
any particular form, but it moſt naturally affociates with 
the repreſentative form, as being beſt calculated to ſecure 
nm 2 of ſupporting 
it. een nos 
ua bare affe@ed to fyle chem- 
ſelves a republic. Poland calls itſelf a republic, which is an 
hereditary ariſtocracy, with what is called an eleftive mo- 
narchy. Holland calls itſelf a republic, which is chiefly a- 
riſtocratical, with an hereditary ſtadtholderſhip. But the 
government of America, which is wholly on the ſyſtem of 
repreſentation, is the only real republic, in character and in 
practice, that now exiſts. Its government has no other ob- 
ject than the public buſineſs of the nation, and therefore it is 
properly a republic; and the Americans have taken care 
that ru, and no other, ſhall always be the object of their 
government, by their rejecting every thing hereditary, and 
— th pa — eee 
ly.” Ad 1542 "1568: 
Wen enen is mis! 5338 
vernment calculated for countries of great extent, miſtook, 
on in 
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in the firſt place, the buſne/e of 2 government, for a form of 
government; for the rer-publica equally appertains to every 
extent of territory and population. And, in the ſecond 
place, if they meant any thing with reſpeRt- to form, it was 
the ſimple democratical form, ſuch as was the mode of go 
vernment in the ancient democracies, in which there was no 
repreſentation. The caſe, therefore, is nat, that a republie 
cannot be extenſive, but that it cannot be extenſive on the 
ſimple democratical form; and the queſtion naturally pre- 
ſents itſelf, What is the beft form of government for conduSing the 


| n28+PUBLICA, or the PUBLLC BUSINESS of @ nation, "after it bt | 


comes too ce and populans for the funple democratical farm ? / 

It cannot be monarchy, becauſe monarchy is ſubjeR to an 
objection of the ſame amount to which the er <a 
tical form was ſubject. | 20 24 NN iro! 

It is poffible that an — diner 
Pipes un which government ſhall be conſtitutionally e; 
ſtabliſhed to any extent of territory. This is no more than 
an operation of the mind, acting by its own powers. But 
rious and numerous circumſtances of 2 nation, its agrieul - 
ture, manufacture, trade, commerce, &c. &c. requires 3 
knowledge of a different kind, and which can be had only . 
from the various parts of ſociety. It is an aflemblage of 
practical knowledge, which no one individual can poſſeſa 
and therefore the monarchical form is as much limited, id 
uſeful practice, from the incompetency of knowledge, as 
the other, into ignorance and incapacity, of which all the 
great monarchies are an evidence. The monarchical form, 
n 
cauſe it has equal inconve niente. 

Much leſs could it when made deaf This-is the 
molt eſſectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. - Neither 
itſelf to de governed by children and "idevts, and all the 
motley inſignificance of character which attends ſuch a mere 
animal ſyſtem, n and 
of mw. T E as 


( 38 ) 

As to the ariſtocratical form, it has the fame vices and 
defects with the monarchical, except that the chance of abi- 
kities is better from the proportion of numbers, but there 
e 
chem . 
"Referring; 4 itt ſimple ae 1 af. 
fords the true data from which government on a large-ſcale 
can begin. It is incapable of | extenſion, not from its prin- 
ciple, but from the inconvenience of its form; and monar- 
chy and ariſtocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, 
democracy as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt ſyſtems 
of monarchy and ariſtocracy, the repreſentative ſyſtem natu- 
rally preſents itſelf; remedying at once the defects of the 
977: 1-801 AR BGNPT FER ARNPSY' 
pen ——— | 

Simple democracy was —— itſelf without 
the aid of ſecondary means.” By ingrafting repreſentation 
upon democracy, we arrive at a ſyſtem of government ca- 
pable of embracing and confederating all the various inte- 
reſts, and every extent of territory and population; and 


that alſo with advantages as much ſuperior to hereditary 


— Fs" 2A GRDE 1 
rature. brunn 
It is — Stem that the a — 
founded. It is repreſentation ingrafted upon democracy. 
It has fixed the form by à ſcale, parallel in all caſes to the 
extent of the principle. What Athens was in miniature, A- 


| nnn. n. one was the wonder f 


— 163ith6rother is E 
and model of the preſent: It is the eaſieſt of all the forms 
of government to be underſtood, and the moſt eligible in 


practice; and excludes at once the ignorance and inſecurity 


— — . 
democracy. ado bare Rader z blu. 
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pable of acting. over ſueh an extent of territory, and ſuch a 
circle of N ä 1 
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( 939 ) 
tion of repreſentation. - France, great and populous as-it is, 
is but 2 ſpot in the capaciouſneſs of the ſyſtem. It adapta 
ſelf to all poſſihle caſes. It is preferable: to fimple dena - 
cracy, even in {mall territories. Athens, by repreſentation, 
l 1 asg 76 
That which is called government, or rather; thas which 
we ought. to conceive; government to be, is no more than 
ſome common centre, in which all the parts of ſociety unite. 
This cannot be accompliſhed: by any method ſo conducive to 
the various intereſts of the community, as by the repreſenta- 
tive ſyſtem. It. concentrates. the knowledge neceſſary to the 
intereſt of the parts, and of the whole. It places govern- 
ment in a ſtate of conſtant maturity. It is, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, never young, never old. It is ſuhject nei; 
ther to nonage, nor dotage. It is never in the cradle, nor 
on crutches. It admits not of a ſeparation between, know- 
ledge and power, and is ſuperiors. as govemment always 
ought to be, to all the accidents of individual man, and id 
therefore ſuperior to wat is called monarchy... i vas to 20 
A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be re-: 
preſented by ihe human body hut is like a body contained 
within a circle, having a common centre, in which every 
radius meets ; and that centre is formed, by repreſentation. 
To conne& - repreſentation with what is called monarchy, is 
eccentric government. Repreſentation is of itſelf the dele- 
gated monarchy of a nation, 22 by di- 
viding it with another. 71 Lans ick. 
Mr. Burke has two or Kae ihe ———T p 


| ſpeeches, and in his publications, made use of a. jingle. of 


words that convey no ideas. Speaking of government, he 
ſays, It is better to have monarchy for its. baſis, and re- 
« publicaniſm for its corrective, than republicaniſm for its 
% baſis, and monarchy. for its corrective. —If he means 
that it is better to correct folly with wiſdom than wiſdom 
with folly, I will no otherwiſe contend with him, than that 
it would be much better to reje the folly entirely... ... 
But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy ? 

Will he explain it? All men can underſtand what repre- 
ſentation is; and that it muſt neceſſarily include a variety 
of knowledge and talents. But what ſecurity is there for 
the 


6 
the fame qualities vn the part of the monarchy : or, when 


_ this monarchy is a child, where then is the wiſdom? What 


does it know about government? Who then is the mo- 
narch, or where is the monarchy? If it is to be performed 
by regency, it proves it to be a farce. A regency is a mock 
ſpecies of republic ; and the whole of monarchy deſerves 'no 
better deſcription. , It is a thing as various as imagination 
can paint. It has none of the ſtable character that govern- 
ment ought to poſſeſs. Every ſucceſſion is a revolution, and 
every regency a counter-revolution. The whole of it is a 
feene of perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which Mr. 
Burke is himſelf an inſtance. To render monarchy conſiſt- 
ent with government, the next in ſecceſſion ſhould not be 
horn a child, but a man at once, and that man a Solomon. 
Ir is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and 5 — 
interrupted, till boys grow to be men. 
20 WizthirThave tos link fad Goportoo mic EP 
impoſed-npon ; whether I have too much or two little pride, 
or of any thing elſe, I leave out of the queſtion ; but certain 
it is, that what is called 'monarchy always appears to me a 
filly, contemptible thing. I compare it to ſomething kept 
behind a curtain, about which there is a great deal of buſtle 
and fuſs, and a wonderful air of ſeeming ſolemnity; but when, 
by any accident, the curtain —— — 
— \ oof ee tedee they burſt into laughter. 
In the (repreſentative fyſtem of government, ee 
this can happen. Like the nation itſelf," it poſſeſſes a per- 
petual ſtamina, as well of body as of mind, and preſents it- 
ſelf on the open theatre of the world in a fair and manly 
manner. Whatever are its excellencies or its deſects, they 
are viſible to all. It exiſts not by ſraud and myſtery ; it 
deals not in cant and ſophiſtry; but infpires à language, 
that, paſſing from heart to heart, is felt and underſtood, 
We muſt ſhot our eyes againſt reaſon, we muſt baſely de- 
grade our underſtanding,” not to ſee the folly of what is call. 
ed monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works; but this 
is a mode of government that counteracts nature. It turns 
the progreſs of the human facukties upſide down. It ſub- 
bre a de gerne by une „ 
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neral Waſhington. Yet, in France, and alſo in England, 


(4) 

On the contrary, the [repreſentative ſyſtem is always par 
rallel with. the order and immutable laws of nature, wy 
meets the reaſon of man in every part. For example: 

In the American federal government, more power is de 
legated to the Preſident of the United States, than to any 
other individual member oſ congreſs, He cannot, therefore, 
be elected to this office; under the age of thixty : ive years. 
By this, time the, judgment of man becomes matured, and 
he has lived long enough to be acquainted; with men and 
things, and the country with him. But on the monarchical 
plan, (excluſive of the numerous chances there are againſt 
every man born into the world, of drawing a prize. in the 
lottery, of human faeulties), the next in ſucceſſion, whatever 
he may be, is put at the head of a nation, and of a govern- 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. Does this appear like 
an act of wiſdom? Is it eonſiſtent with the proper dignity 
and the manly character of a nation? Where. is the propriety 
of calling ſuch a; lad the father of the people I In all other 
caſes, a perſon is a minor until che age of twenty · one years. 
Before this period, he is not truſted with the; management 
of an acre of land, or wich the heritable, property of a flock 
of ſheep, or an herd of ſwine; but, wonderful to tell! be 
r 
tian. To nn brnd robe: 

—— all a bubble, 2 mere 3 
2 ns is evident, (at leaſt to me), in every cha- 
raſter in which it can be viewed · It would be impoſſihle, 
on the rational ſyſtem of repreſentative government, to male 
out a bill of expences to ſuch an enormous amount as this 
deception admits. Government: is not of itſelf a very 


chargeable inſtitution. The whole expence of the federal 


on the ſyſtem of repreſentation, and extending over a coun- 


try nearly ten times as large as England, is but ſix hun- 
n and thirty-five thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling. | 

I preſume, 8 in] his faber abe 8 
the character of any of the kings of Europe with that of Ge- 


the expence of the civil liſt only, neren 
Paar II. F is 


(=) 
is eight times greater than the whole expence of the federal 
t in America. To aflign a reaſon for this, ap- 
| pears almoſt impoſſible. The generality of people in Ame. 
rica, eſpecially the poor, are more able to pay tares, than 
the generality of people either in France or England. 
But the cafe is, that the repreſentative ſyſtem diffuſes 
ſuch a body of knowledge throughout a nation, on the ſub- 
ject of government, as to explode ignorance, and preclude 
impoſition. The craft of courts cannot be a&ed on that 
ground. There is no place for myſtery ; no where for it to 
begin. Thoſe who are not in the repreſentation know as 
much of the nature of buſineſs as thoſe who are. An af. 
fectation of myſterious importance would there be ſcouted. 
Nations can have no ſecrets ; and the ſecrets" of courts, like 
thoſe of individuals, are always their defects. MY 7s 
In the repreſentative ſyſtem, the reaſon for every thing 
muſt publicly appear. Every man is a proprietor in go- 
vernment, and conſiders it a neceſſary part of his buſineſs 
to underſtand It concerns his intereſt, becauſe it affects his 
property. He examines the coſt, and compares it with the 
advantages; and, above all, he does not adopt the laviſh 
n 


LEADERS. 


eee is ſome wonderful my · 
ſerious thing, that exceſſive revenues are obtained. Mo- 
narchy ĩs well calculated to enſure this end. It is the Po- 
r e e eee e 
. e ee 
not in the perſons, but in the laws. The enacting of thoſe re- 
| quires no great expence, and when they are adminiſtered, the 
whole of civil government is performed .- the reſt is all court 
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ables, CHAP. TV, b » 
OF CONSTITUTIONS, 


11 ˙ ˙ ns da ds 
ſpeak of conſtitutions and of goveraments, is evident ; or, 
why are thoſe terms diſtinctly and ſeparately uſed ? A con- 
ſtitution is not the act of a government, but of a people con- 
ſtituting a government z e 
tion is power without a right. 

r nation; mull\/have thang 
ning. It muſt be either delegated, or aſſumed. There are 
no other ſources. | All delegated power is truſt, and all aſ- 
„ ey a 
and quality of either. 

In viewing chis ſubject, the caſe and circumſtances of A- 
merica preſent themſelves as in the beginning of a world; 
and our inquiry into the origin of government is ſhortened, 
by referring to the facts that have ariſen in our own day. 
We have no occaſion to roam for information into the ob- 
ſcure field of antiquity, nor hazard ourſelves upon conjec- 
ture. We are brought at once to the point of ſeeing govern- 
ment begin, as if we had lived in the beginning of time. 
The real volume, not of hiſtory, but of facts, is directly be- 
fore us, unmutilated by contrivance, or the errors of tradi- 
tion. . 
I will here conciſely ſtate the commencement of the Ame- 


2 by which the difference between conſti- 


ee —— a.” 

It may not be improper to remind the reader, thay the 
Unized Seazeniof — —— 
each of which eſtabliſhed a government for itſelf after the 
declaration of independance, done the 4th of July 1776. 
Each ſtate acted independently of the reſt in forming its go- 
vernment; but the fame general . principle pervades the 
whole. When che ſeveral ſtate- governments were formed, 
they proceeded: to form: the federal government, that acts 
over the whole in all matters which concern the intereſt of 

the 


(4) 


the whole, or which relate to the intercourſe of the ſeveral 
ſtates with each other, or with foreign nations. I will begin 
with giving an inſtance from one of the ſtate-governments, 
(that of Pennſylvania), and then proceed to the federal 
government. 


The ſtate oſ Pennſylvania, thound ! of the ſame ex - 


tent of territory as England, was then divided into only 
twelve counties. Each of thoſe counties had elected a com- 
mittee at the commencement of the diſpute with the Eng- 
liſh government; and, as the city of Philadelphia, which al- 
ſo had its committee, was the moſt central for intelligence, 
it became the centre of communication to the ſeveral coun- 
ty committees. When it became neceſſary to proceed to the 
formation of a government, the committee of Philadelphia 
propoſed a conference of all the county committees, to be 
held in that —-! ln 
1776. 

Though theſe committees had t ipenple, 
K the purpoſe, nor inveſted 
with the authority of forming a conſtitution ;| and, as they 
could not, conſiſtently with the American idea of rights, 
aſſume ſuch a power, they could only confer upon the mat - 
ter, and put it into a train of operation. The conferees, 
to the ſeveral counties to elect ſix repreſentatives for each 
county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with powers 
to form a conſtitution, and propoſe it for public nen 


tion. 


This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin Sink 
Rr 


ſtitution, they next ordered it to be publiſhed, not as a 
thing eſtabliſhed, but for the conſideration of the whole 
people, their approbation or rejection, and then adjourned 
to a ſtated time. When the time of adjournment was expi- 
red, the convention re · aſſembled; and, as the general opi- 
nion of the people in approbation of it was then known, the 
conſtitution was ſigned, ſealed, and proclaimed on the au- 


tharity of the people, and the original inftrument depoſited as a 


public record. mmh day for 
e 3b im de 
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che general election of the repreſentatives who were to com- 
poſe the goverument, and the time it ſhould commence ; and 
n e 
—— rents be 

ä dvvie: R's niidiia/er_ 
rights. Then followed the form which the government 
ſhould have, and the powers it ſhould poſſeſs—the authority 
of the- courts of judicature, and of juries—the manner in 
which elections ſhould be conducted, and the proportion of 
repreſentatives to the number of eletors—the time which 
each ſucceeding affembly ſhould continue, which was one 
year—the: mode of levying, and of accounting for the ex- 
penditure of * —— parts 2 
Kc. &c. ce. 

. ͤ tel Scabicrd] be infbinged 


e of Bib eee le e 'ALRIK It 
was to that government a law. But, as it would have been 


unwiſe to preclude the benefit of. experience, and in order 
alſo to prevent the accumulation of errors, if any ſhould. be 
found, and to preſerve” an uniſon of government with the 
circumftances' of the ſtate at all times, the conſtitution pro- 
vided, that, at the expiration of every ſeven years, 2 con- 
vention ſhould be elected, for the expreſs purpoſe of reviſing 
the conſtitution, and making alterations, additions, or abo- 
mean" if any ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary. 
Here we ſee a regular proceſs—a government iſſuing out 
of a conſtitution,” formed by the people in their original 
character; and that conſtitution ſerving, not only as an au- 
thority, but as a law of controul to the government. It 
was the political bible of the ſtate. © Scarcely a family was 
without it. Every member of the goverument had a copy; 
and nothing was more common, when any debate aroſe on 
the principle of a bill, or on the extent of any ſpecies of au- 
thority, than for the members to take the printed conſtitu- 


tion out of their pocket, and read the 5 with which 


ſuch matter in debate was connected. On via 11 

. "Hoi bde'=6 the) ates, I 
will ſhew the proceedings eee 
Ir IN 9 * 
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. - Congrels, at its two firſt meetings in September- 1774 and 
May 1775 was nothing more than a deputation from the 
legiſlatures of the ſeveral- provinces, afterwards ſtates, and 
had no other authority than what aroſe from common con- 
ſent, and the neceſſity of its acting as a public body. In 
every thing which related to the internal affairs of America, 
congreſs went no further than to iſſue recommendations to 
the ſeveral provincial aſſemblies, who at diſcretion adopted 
them or not. Nothing on the part of ' congreſs. was compul- 
five ; yet, in this ſituation, it was more faithfully and affec- 
tionately obeyed, than was any government in Europe. 
This inſtance, like that of the national aſſembly in France, 
ſufficiently ſhews, that the ſtrength of government does not 
conſiſt in any thing within itſelf, but in the attachment of a 
nation, and the intereſt which the people feel in ſupporting 
it. When this is loſt, government is but a child in power; 
and though, like the old government of France, it may har- 
raſs individuals for a while, it but facilitates its own fall. 
After the declaration of independence, it became conſiſt- 
ent with the principle on which repreſentative government 
is founded, that the authority of congreſs ſhould be defined 
and eſtabliſhed. Whether that authority ſhould be more or 
leſs than congreſs then diſcretionally exerciſed, was' not the 
queſtion. It was merely the rectitude of the meaſure. 

For this purpoſe; the act, called the act of confederation, 
(which was a ſort of imperfe@ federal conſtitution), was 
propoſed, and, after long deliberation, was concluded in the 


year 1781. It was not the act of congreſs, becauſe it is re- 


pugnant to the principles of repreſentative government that 
a body ſhould give power to itfelf. Congreſs firſt informed 
the ſeveral ſtates, of the powers which it conceived were ne- 
ceſſary to be inveſted in the union, to enable it to perform 
the duties and ſervices required from it; and the ſtates ſe- 
Rwy cp — EINIEUD- 
greſs thoſe powers. 

N nee U both thoſs in- 
ſtances, (the one of Pennſylvania, and the other of the United 
States), there is no ſuch thing as the idea of a compact be- 
tween the people on one ſide, and the government on the 
other. The compact was that of the people with each other, 
* to 
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any government can be a party in a compact with the whole 
people, is to ſuppoſe it to have exiſtence before it can; have 
a right to exiſt. The only inſtance in which a compact can 
take place, between the people and thoſe Who exerciſe: the 
government, is, that the people r 
chooſe to employ them. Shed 23091 1 

Government is not n 
men has a right to ſet up and exerciſe for his on emolu- 
ment, but is altogether a truſt, / in right of thoſe: by whom 
that truſt is delegated; and by whom it is always reſumieable: 
It has of itſelf no rights; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two inſtances of the original formation 
of a conſtitution, 8 

been changed fince their firſt eſtabliſhment. | "3 

The powers veſitd/ in the governments of aa e 
Rates, by the ſtate conſtitutions, were found, upon experi- 
ence, to be too gredt ; and thoſe veſted in the federal go- 
vernment, by the act of confederation, too little. The 
— — $90 40 
power. 19076. ae 

a eee 
rn neceſſity of new mo- 
delling the federal government. Aſter ſome time of public 
diſcuſſion, carried on through the channel of the preſs, and 
in converſations, the ſtate of Virginia, experiencing ſome 
inconvenience with reſpect to commerce, propoſed holding 
a continental conference; in conſequence of which, 2 depu- 
tation from five or ſix of the ſtate aſſemblies met at Anapo- 
lis in Maryland in 1986. This meeting, not conceiving itſelf 
fufficiently authoriſed to go into the buſineſs of a reform, did no 
more than ſtate their genera} opinions of the propriety of the 
meaſure, and recommend that a A 
ſhould be held the year ſollowing. We 

This (onrniden-ert-ex. Philadelphia: in; May apioc-ef 
which General Waſhington was elected preſident. He was 
not at that time connected with any of the ſtate - govern- 
ments, or with congreſs. He delivered up his commiſſion 
when the war ended, and ſince then had lived a private 
The 
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having, after a variety of debate and inveſtigation, agreed 
among themſelves upon the ſeveral parts of a federal conſti- 
tution, e eee yam the manner of giving it au- 
. gde 263 new ang 41 
For this purpoſe, they ad not, ikea. cabal of courtiers, 
ſend for a Dutch Stadtholder, or a, Getman Elector z but 
they referred the whole matter to the fenſe and. intereſt) of 
W 4 A 54437289 206 qu bl 04 10 p2 1 2.01907 
They firſt directed, that che propoſed conſtitution ſhould 
be publiſhed. Secondly, that each ſtate ſhould elect a con: 
vention, ex preſsly for the purpoſe of taking it into conſider- 
ation, and of ratiſying or rejecting it; and that, as ſoon as 
the approbation and ratification of any nine ſtates ſhould be 
given, that thoſe ſtates ſhould proceed to the. election of 
their proportion of members to the ge federal govern- 
ment; and that the operation of it rn 
the ſormer_ſederal government ceaſe, ſ$:28..002 26. 03.143 54 
The ſeveral ſtates proceeded — to elec; their 
_ conventions, - Some of thoſe, conventions ratified the conſti- 
tution by very large majorities, and two or three unani- 
mouſſy. In others, there were much debate and diviſion of 
opinion. In the Maſſachuſetts convention, which met at 
Boſton, the majority was not above nineteen or twenty, in 
about three hundred members; but ſuch is the nature of re- 
preſentative government, that it quietly decides all matters 
tion was cloſed, and the vote taken, the objecting members 
roſe, and declared, That though they had argued and vated a- 
gail it, becauſe certain parts appeared to them in a different light 
« to what they appeared 10 other members ; yet, as the vate had de- 
« cided in favour of the conflitution as propoſed, they ſhould give i 
« the Jame pratiical ſupport as if they had wated for it.” 
"As ſoon as. nine ates had-concurred, (and the reſt fob 
lowed in the order their conventions-were elected), the old 
fabric of the federal government was taken down, and the 
new one erected, of which General Waſhington is preſident. 
In this place I cannot help remarking, that the character 
and ſervices of this gentleman are ſufficient to put. all thoſe 
FP bo. While they are receiving ſrom 
| the 
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the ſweat and laboum of mankind a prodigality of pay; to 
which neither their abilities nor their ſervices can entitle 
them, he is rendering every ſervice in his power, and refu- 
ſing every pecuniary reward. He accepted no pay as com- 
————— I, ane peta the United 
States. 

Aker de . the 
Rate of Pennſylvania, conceiving that ſom: parts of its own 
conſtitution required to be altered, elected a convention for 

In forming thoſe conſtitutions, or in altering them, little 
or no inconvenience took place. The ordinary courſe of 
things was not interrupted, and the advantages have been 
much. It is always the intereſt of a far greater number of 
people in à nation to have things right, than to let them re- 
main wrong ; and, when public matters are open to debate, 
and the pablic ä ůͤů 
leſs it decides too haſtily. 

In this ove inflinces of changing the ecabiizecions, cha go+ 
1 ia being} wers not actors either way. Go- 
vernment has no right to make itſelf a party in any debate 
reſpe@ing the principles or modes of forming, or of chans 
ging conſtitutions. It is not for the benefit of thoſe who ex- 
erciſe the powers of government, that conſtitutions, and the 
governments iſuing from them, are eſtabliſhed. In all thoſe 
matters, the right of judging — ENIIIND 
pay, and not in thoſe who receive. 

A ts te: ee anne 
_ thoſe who exereiſe the government. All the conſtitutions of 
America are declared to be eſtabliſned on the authority of 
the people. In France, the word nation is uſed inſtead of 
the people; but, in both caſes, a conſtitution is a thing an- 
tecedent to the government; and always diſtin therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thing 
has a conſtitiition/except the nation. Every ſocicty and aſſo- 
ciation that is eſtabliſhed, firſt agreed upon a number of ori- 
ginal articles, digeſted into form, which are its conſtitution. 
It then appointed its officers, whoſe powers and authorities 
are deſcribed in that. conſtitution, and the government of 
r G that 
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that ſociety then 5. Thoſe officers, by whatever 
name they are called, have no authority to add to, alter, or 
abridge the original articles. It is only to the ANI 
power that this right belongs. 

From the want of underſtanding the difference e 
conſtitution and a government, Dr. Johnſon, and all writers 
of his deſcription, have always bewildered themſelves. They 


could not but perceive, that there muſt neceffarily be a con- 


trouling power exiſting ſomewhere, and they placed this pow- 
er in the diſcretion of the perſons exerciſing the government, 
inſtead of placing it in a conſtitution formed by the nation: 


When it is in a conſtitutiem, it has the nation for its ſupport, . 


and the natural and the political controuling powers are to- 
gether. The laws which are enacted by governments con- 
troul men only as individuals; but the nation, through its 
conſtitution, controuls the whole government, and has a na- 
tural ability ſo to do. The final controuling power, there 
fore, and' the original um are one and th 
— 0:9-oeg 

——— ——————— — 
any country where there was a conſtituti on; and he is him- 
ſelf an evidence, that no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſts in 
England. But it may be put as a queſtion, not improper to 
be inveſtigated, That, if a conſtitution does not exiſt, how 
came the idea of its exiftence ſo generally eſtabliſnedꝰ 
In order to decide this queſtion, it is neceſſary to conſider 
a conſtitution in both its caſes :—Firſt, as creating a govern- 
ment and giving it powers. eee as A 
reſtraining the powers ſo given. | 

If we begin wich William of Normandy, — 
government in England was originally a tyranny, founded 
on an invaſion and conqueſt of the country. This being ad- 
mitted, it will then appear, that the exertion of the nation, 
at different periods, to abate that tyranny, and render it leſs 
intolerable, has been credited for a conſtitution.  _ 
Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an alma- 


nack of the ſame date), was no more than compelling the 


government to renounce a part of its aſſumptions. It did 
not create and give powers to government in the manner a 
conſtitution does; lere as far as it went, of the nature 
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of. a re- conqueſt, and not of a conſtitution; for, could the 
nation have totally expelled. the uſurpation, as France has 
done its deſpotiſm, it would then have had a conſtitution to 
form, 2 * | +4 ben 
Ihe hiſtory of the Edwards and the Henries, and up to 
the commencement of the Stuarts, exhibits as many inſtan- 
ces of tyranny as could be acted within the limits to which 
the nation had reſtricted it. The Stuarts endeavoured to 
paſs thoſe limits, and their fate is well known. In all thoſe 
inſtances we ſee nothing nnn 
ſtrictions on aſſumed power. | 

After this, another William, 3 
ſtock, and claiming ſrom the ſame origin, gained poſſeſſion; 
and of the two evils, James. and William, the nation prefer- 
red what it thought the leaſt; ſince, from circumſtances, it 
muſt take one. The act, called the Bill of Rights, comes 
here into view. What is it but a bargain, which the parts 
of the government made with each other to divide powers, 
profits, and privileges? You ſhall have ſo much, and I will 
have the reſt ;. and, with reſpe& to the nation, it ſaid, for 
your ſbare, vou. fball have the right of petitioning. This being 
the caſe, the bill of rights is more properly a bill of Nongs, 
and of inſult. As to what is called. the convent:on-parlia- 
ment, it was a thing that made itſelf, and then made the 
authority by which it ated. A few perſons. got together, 
and called themſelves by that name. Several of them had 
never been elected, and none of them for the purpoſe... .. - 
From the time of William, a ſpecies of government a- 
roſe, iſſuing out of this coalition- bill of rights, and more 
ſo, ſince the corruption introduced at the Hanover ſucceſ- 
ſion, by the agency of Walpole, that can be deſeribed by 
no other name than a deſpotic legiſlation. Though che 
parts may embarraſs each other, the whole has no bounds; 
and the only right it acknowledges out of itſelſ, 1s: the-right 
of petitioning. * — * — 
n f 

It is not becauſe à part "I the government is eledive, 
that mankes is les d depo, if the perſons ſo elected, poſ- 
ee, as. e ee 
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tion, in this caſe, becomes ſeparated from repreſentation, 
and the candidates are candidates for deſpotiſm. | 

I cannot believe that any nation, reaſoning on its own 
rights, would have thought of calling thoſe things a conflitu- 
tion, if the gry of conſtitution had not been ſet up by the go- 
vernment. It has got into circulation like the words bore 
and guoz, by being chalked up in the ſpeeches of parliament, 
as thoſe words were on window-ſhutters and door poſts ; but, 


whatever the conſtitution may be in other reſpects, it has un- 


doubtedly been the m productive machine of taxation that ww e- 
ver invented. The taxes in France, under the new confſtitu- 
tion, are not quite thirteen ſhillings per head “, and the taxes 
in England, under what is called its preſent eonſtitution, are 
forty-eight ſhillings and fixpence per head, men, women, and 
children, amounting to nearly ſeventeen millions Sterling, be- 
fides the expence of colle&ion, which is upwards of a million 
| In a country like England, where the whole of the civil go- 
vernment is executed by the people of every town and conn- 
ty, by means of pariſh officers, magiſtrates, quarterly ſeſſions, 
juries, and aſſine; without any trouble to what is called the 
government, or any other expence to the revenne than the fa- 


lary of the judges, it is aſtoniſhing how ſuch a maſs of taxes 


can be employed. Not even the internal defence of the coun- 
try is paid out of the revenue. On all occaſions, whether real 
or contrived, recourſe is continually had to new loans and 
new taxes. No wonder, then, that a machine of government, 
ſo advantageous to the advocates of a court, ſhould be fo tri- 
umphantly extolled ! No wonder that St. James's or St. Ste- 
ati dcr, .f . Boanbottg! a6io memes af High 5 


en eee US inc d Mead for the preſent 


year, is three hundred millions of livres, which is twelve millions and a 


half terling; and the incidental taxes are eſtimated at three millions, 
making in the whole fiſteen millions and a half ; which, among twenty 
four millions of people, is not quite thirteen ſhillings per bead. France 
has leſſened her taxes fince tho revolution nearly nine millions ſterling 
annually. Before the revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of up- 
wards of thirty per cent. on all articles brought into the city. This tax 
way collected at the city gutes. — beoheens.- 


and the gates taken down. 
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phen's ſhould echo with the continital cry of conſtitution : 
No wonder, that the French revolution ſhould be reprobated, 
and the res publica treated with reproach! The red book of 
——— ——[—ͤ $54 
ſon “. 

I will vow, ben ee 
to Mr, Burke, I aſk his pardon for neglecting him ſo long. 

6 ” ſays he, (in his ſpeech on the Canada con- 
ſtitution bill), / never dreamed of ſych abſurd dodtrine as the 
« Right of Man.” 

Mr. Burke is fuch © hold refine; eee 
fertions and his premiſes with ſuch a deficiency of judgment, 
that, without troubling ourſelves about principles of philo 
ſophy or politics, the mere logical concluſions they produce 
are ridiculous. , For inſtance, - 

If governments, as Mr. Burke aſſerts; gre not foraded on 
the Rights of Man, and are founded on any rights at all, they 
conſequently mult be founded on the rights of ſamething that 
is not man, What then is that ſomething ? F 
| Generally raking, en knowefnc china ene 
habit the earth than man and beaſt; and in all caſes, where 
only two things offer themſelves, and one muſt be admitted, 
a negation proved on any one amounts to an affirmative on 
the other ; and therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving again the 
Rights of Mas, proves in behalf of the begf and conſe» 
quently proves that government is a beaſt : and, as difficult 
things ſornetimes explain each other, we now ſee the origin 
of keeping wild beaſts in the Tower ; for they certainly can 
be of no other uſe than to ſhow the origin of the govern 
ment. They are in the place of a conſtitution. O John 
Bull, what honours thou baſt loſt by not being a wild beaſt! 
———ů 00 gp 
Tawer for life! 

— — —„- 
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1 What was called the /ivre rouge or the red book in France, was not 
d ſimilar 40 the court kalender in England ; but it ſufficicatly 
Ahawed how a great part of the taxes was laviſhed. | ts 


8 


to make an apology to the reader for the liberty I have ta- 
ken, I hope . will alio make u for giving; the 
cauſe. 

Having a Mr. Burke the. compliment of remenr 
bering him, I return to the ſubjeR. 
7 From the want of a conſtitution in England, to reſtrain and 
regulate the wild impulſe of power, many of the laws are 
irrational and tyrannical, and the adminiſtration — 

The attention of the government of England, (ber 
chooſe to call it by this name, than the Engliſh government), 
appears, ſince its political connection with Germany, to have 
been ſo completely engroſſed and abſorbed by foreign affairs, 
and the means of raiſing taxes, that it ſeems to exiſt tor no o- 
ther purpoſes. Domeſtic concerns are neglected; and, with 
reſpect to regular law, there is ſcarcely ſuch a thing. 

Almoſt every caſe now muſt be determined by ſome 


precedent, be chat precedent good or bad, or whether it pro- 


perly applies or not; and the practice is become ſo general, 
as to ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, . Dh 0A 
ey than at firſt ſight it appears. 

' p —— a — 
France, this preaching up the doctrine of precedents, drawn 
from times and circumſtances antecedent to thoſe events, has 
been the ſtudied practice of the Engliſh government. The 
generality of thoſe precedents are founded on principles and 
opinions, the reverſe of what they ought ; and the greater 
diſtance of time they'are drawn from, the more they are to 
be ſuſpected. But by aſſociating thoſe precedents with a ſu- 
perſtititious reverence for ancient things, as monks ſhow re- 
lics and call them holy, the generality of mankind-are decei. 
ved into the deſign. Governments now act as if they were 
afraid to awaken a ſingle reflection in man. They are ſoftly 
leading him to the ſepulchre of precedents, to deaden his fa- 
culties, and call his attention from the ſcene of revolutions. 
They feel that he is arriving at knowledge faſter than they 
wiſh; and their policy of precedents is the barometer of their 
fears. This political popery, like the eccleſiaſtical popery of 
old, has had its day, and is haſtening to its exit. The rag 
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ged relic, and the antiquated precedent, the monk and the 
monarch, will-moulder together. { 

Government by precedent, without any regard to, the 
principle of the precedent, is one of the vileſtiſyſtems that can 
be ſet up. In numerous inſtances, the precedent ought to ope- 
rate as a warning, and not as an example, and requires to be 
ſhunned inſtead of imitated; but, inſtead: of this, precedents 
are taken in the lump, and yan ap ene nn eng 
for law. | 

Either the doctrine of precedents is — Kon 
in a ſtate of ignorance, or it is a practical confeſſion that 
wiſdom degenerates in governments as governments increaſe 
in age, and can only hobble along by the ſtilts and crutches 
of precedents. How is it that the ſame perſons, who would 
proudly be thought wiſer than their predeceſſors, appear at 
the ſame time only as the' ghoſts of departed wiſdom ? How 
ſtrangely is antiquity treated ! To anſwer ſome purpoſes, it is 
ſpoken of as the times of darkneſs and ignorance, and to an- 
ſwer others, it is put for the light of the worl. 

If the doctrine of precedents is to be followed, the expen- 
ces of government need not continue the ſame. Why pay 
men extravagantly, who have but little to do? If every thing 
that can happen is already in precedent, legiſlation is at an 
end, and precedent, like a dictionary, determines every caſe, 
Either, therefore, goverr.ment has arrived at its dotage, and 
requires to be renovated, or all the occaſions ſor exerciſing 
its wiſdom have occurred. 

Ws tre en e ee ee eee 
the curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way, and a 
government the other—the one forward and the other back- 
ward. If governments are to go on by precedent, while na- 
tions go on by . 
nal ſeparation ; and the ſooner and the more civilly they de- 
nne. J : 


Having 

— improvements in agriculture, uſeful arts, manukac- 
tare; and commeres; have nas watuinepyatiien as the guaiee of hs 
government, which is that of following precedents. It is from the en- 


tions, in which, tritely ſpeaking, government is neither pillow nor bol- 
ſer, that theſe improvementy have proceeded. No man thought about 
|; ; the 


CF). 
Having thus ſpoken of conſtitutions generally, as things 


diſtiat from actual governments, let us W 


the parts of which a conſtitution is compoſed. 

Opinions differ more on this ſubject, than with ſubs 
the whole. That a nation ought to have a conſtitution, as a 
rule for the conduct of its government, is a ſimple queſtion, 
in which all men, not dire&ly courtiers, will agree. It is 
only on the component parts that queſtions and opinions 
multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will diminiſh when 
put into a train of being rightly underſtood. 

; "The firſt thing is, unt « nation has a right to eſtabliſh « 
conſtitution. 

Werber it exerciſes this right in the moſt judicious man- 
ner at firſt, is quite another caſe It oxerciſes it agreeably 
to the jodigmene it ent- and, by ng w do fo, ul 
errors will at laſt be exploded. 

Wha this right is etabliſhed in « nation; titie is/no fear 
that it will be employed to its own injury. a 
have no intereſt in being wrong. | 

r 
neral principle, yet no two of them are exactly alike in their 
component parts, or in the diſtribution of the powers which 
they give to the actual governments. Lee a Lad 
others leſs complex. 

in forming cen i i fit cn o rar. 
what are the ends for which government is neceſſary? Se- 
condly, . —— A WR araciRy 
accompliſhing thoſe ends ? 

Government is nothing more than a national affociation ; 
and the object of this aſſociation is the good of all, as well 
individually as collectively. Every man wiſhes to purſue 
his occupations, and to enjoy the fruits of his labours, and 


the government, or who was iz, or who was e, when be was planning 
or executing thoſe things; and all be had to hope, with reſpect to go: 
vernment, was, that it would let biz alone. Three or four very filly mini- 
Nerial news-papers are continually offending againſt the ſpirit of na» 
tional improvement, by afcribing it to a miniſter. r ne 
much truth aſcribe this book to a miniſler. ines 2, 
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the produce of his property in peace and ſafety, and with 
the leaſt poſſible expence. When theſe things are accome 
pliſhed, all the chi for which, gaveramens .anghs Þ, 
eſtabliſhed are anſwered. 

It has been cuſtomary to conſuler government under 
three diſtin general heads, The legiſlative, the * 
and the judicial. 

Bats if wo permit our Judgment, ta af yoiacambered. by 
the habit of multiplied terms, we can pereeive no more than 
two diviſions of power of which civil government is com- 
poſed, namely, that of legiſlating or enaQting laws, and that 
of executing or adminiſtring them. Every thing, therefore, 
appertaining to civil government, claſſes itſelſ under one or 
other of theſe two diviſions. 

fo for gs guns he cncemien. of. the eee 
called the judicial power is ſtridly and properly the execu- 
tive power of every country. It is that power to which 
every individual has appeal, and which cauſes the laws to 
be executed ; neither have we any other clear idea with res 
ſpect to the official execution of the laws. In England, and 
alſa in America and France, this power begins wich the 
K pon 1 EN 


3 what is meant by calling 
monarchy the exccutive power. It is merely a name in 
which acts of government are done; and any other, or 
none at all, would anſwer the ſame purpoſe, Laws have 
neither more nor leſs authority on this account. It muſt be 
from the juſtneſi of their principles, and the intereſt which 
2 nation feels therein, that they derive ſupport j it they re- 
quire any other than this, it is a fign that ſomething in the 
ſyſtem of government is imperfe. Laws difficult to be er- 
ecuted cannot be generally good, 

Wich reſpodt to. the organization. of ahe legiſlative power, 
different modes have been adopted in different countries, In 
America it is generally compoſed of two houſes. In France 
33 — po * n 

The eat is,” that lad "(out We la Hesse . 
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the neceffary trials on modes and principles of government, 
in order to diſcover the beſt, that government ir but now begin- 
ning to be known, cum ects Ann determine 
many particulars. 

The objections againſt two houſes, are, firſt, that there is 

an inconſiſtency in any part of a whole legiſlature coming 
to a final determination by vote on any matter, whilſt tbr 
matter, with reſpect to that whole, is yet only in a train of 
deliberation, and conſequently open to new illuſtrations. 

Secondly, That, by taking the vote on each, as a ſeparate 
body, it always admits of the poflibility, and is often the 
caſe- in practice, that the minority governs the majority, 
2 in ſome Ae en cp mne 


Thirdly, bene ee e en ce 
trouling each other is inconſiſtent; becauſe it cannot be 
proved, on the principle of juſt repreſentation, that either 
ſhould be wiſer or better than the other. They may check 
in the wrong as well as in the right ;—and therefore, to give 
the power where we cannot give the wiſdom to uſe it, nor 
be aſſured of its being . 

n | 
The 


. With reſpe@ to the two houſes of which the Bnglith Parliament 
is compoſed, they appear to be eſfectually influenced into one, and, 
as a legiſlature, to have no temper of. its own. The miniſter, who- 
men. 
it ſleeps obedience. 

Bo, if we lopk at the diftin® abilities of the erw beuge, ahe. dit 
tenings wit vupete © geen; m9. thaw. the Inconiidoncy of pleciag 
power where there can be no certainty of the judgment to uſe it_ 
Wretched as the ſtate of repreſentation is in England, it is manhood 
compared with what is called the Houſe of Lards; and fo little is 
ibis nick-named houſe regarded, that the people ſcarcely inquire at 
any time what it is doing. It appears alſo to be moſt under influence, 
and the furtbeſt removed from. the general intereſt of the nation- 
in the debate on engaging in the, Ruſſian and Turkiſh war, the ma- 
jority in the Houſe of Peers in favour of it was upwards of-ninety, 
N R 
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| - The objection againſt a ſingle houſe is, that it is always in 
| a condition of committing itſelf too ſoon. ut it ſhould. at 
| the ſame time be remembered, that when there is a conſti- 
tution which defines the pawer, and eſtabliſhes the principles 
within which a legiſlature ſhall act, there is already a more 
—ͤ —— —— W re 
than any other check can be. For example, 


Were a bill to be brought into any of the American legif 
latures, ſimilar to that which was paſſed into an act by the 
Engliſh parliament at the commencement of George the 
Firſt, to extend the duration of the aſſemblies to à longer 
period than they now fit, the check is in the conſtitution, 
which in effect ſays, Thur far ſhalt thou go, and uo further. 0 

But, in order m0 remove the objedtion, againſt a fingle 
houſe,- (that of acting with too quick an impulſe), and at 
the ſame time to avoid the inconſiſtencies, in ſome caſes ab- 
ſurdities, ariſing from two houſes, the following method has 
been propoſed as an improvement upon both. | 

Firſt, To have but one repreſentation. 

; Secondly, To divide that. repreſentation by Iot into two 
or three parts. 

| Thirdly, That eyery propoſed bill ſhall be firlt debated in 
thoſe parts by ſucceſſion, that they may become the hearers 
of each other, but without taking any vote. After whichs 
the whole repreſentation 10 aſſemble for a general debate 
and determination by vote. 

To this propoſed improvement bas been added another, 
for the purpoſe of keeping the repreſentation in a ſtate of 
conſtant renovation ; which is, that one-third of the repre- 
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merits alſo to be noticed.” The perſons called the peers were not the 
objects of that bill. They are already in poſſeſſion of more pri- 
vileges than that bill gave to others. They are their own. jury, and 
if any of that houſe were proſecuted for a libel, he would not ſuffer, 
ought not to exiſt in any country. The French / cotiſtitution ſay», 
Thet do tow & the fame 86; 079 leitelibel, 0s EE 
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fentation of each county ſhall go out at the expiration of one 
year, and the number be replaced by new eleQions. An- 
ether third at the expiration of the ſecond year replaced 
in He manner, rota eee rn 
election ®. » 
ae nets nts. 
tion may be arranged, there is one general principle that 
_ diſtinguiſhes freedom from flavery, which is, that all beredi- 
0... os fe Lt 
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Ae hr way 
mould be confidered, that of a NaTionat Azszo0ciaTION, it 
ought to be ſo conſtructed as not to be diſordered by any ac- 
cident happening among the parts ; and therefore no ex- 
traordinary power, capable of producing ſuch an effect, 
ſhould be lodged in the hands of any individual. The death, 
Hickneſs, abfence, or defection of any one individual in a 
government, ought to be a matter of no more conſequence 
with reſpe& to the nation, than if the ſame circumſtance had 
taken place in a member of the Dein Parliamitit, oF the 
French National Aſſembly. 
| Scarcely any thing preſents a more degrading character of 
national greatneſs, than its being thrown into confukon by 
any thing happening to or acted by an individual ; and the 
ridiculouſneſs of the ſcene is often increaſed by the natural 
infignificance of the perſon by whom it is occaſioned. Were 
a government ſo conſſructed, that it could not go on unleſs 
a gooſe or a gander were preſent in the ſenate, the &ifficulties 
would be juſt as great and as real on the flight or fickneſs of the 
goole or the gander, as if it were called a King. We laugh 
at individuals for the filly difficulties they make to them- 
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8 Almoſt H the repreſented parts are decreafing 
in population, and the unrepreſented parts ure increadfing. A genere! 
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ſelves, without perceiving that the greateſt of all ridiculous 
things are ated in governments ®. 

Al the conſtitutions of America are on 8 1 3 
clades the childiſh-embarraiments-which'ceeur, in m 
ical countries. No fuſpertfion of government can there take 
place for a moment, from any circumſtance whatever. The 
ſyſtem of repreſentaticn provides for every thing, and is the 


only ſyſtem in which nations and governments can aways 


appear in their proper character. Ws OY mb 
. S N 
bands of any individual, fo ought there to be no appropris- 
tions of public money to any perſon, beyond what bis fervie 
ces im à ſtate may be worth. It ſignifies not whether a man 
be called a preſident, a king, an emperor, a fer, or by 
any other name, which propricty or folly may deviſe, or ar- 
rogance afſume ; it is only q certain ſervice be can perform 
in the ſtate j and the fervice of any ſuch individual in the 


routine of office, whether ſuch office be called monarchienl. 
preſidlential, ſeunturial, or by any other name or title, cap 


never exceed the value of ten thouſand pounds «-year, AP 
the great ſervices that are done in the world ace performed 
by rolunteer-charafters, who accept nothing for them; but 
the routine of office is always regulated to ſuch à genera] 


_ © It is related that, in the eanton of Rerpe, in Suiflcriand, it bad 
bern cuſtomary, from time imupemorial, 20 keep @ bear at the pub- 
lic expence, and the people had been taught to believe, that if they 
had pot a bear they ſhould all be undone. It happened ſome years 
ago, that che bear then in being was taken fick, and died too Aden 
to have hiv place immedintdy fupplied-with another. During this inter- 
ognum, the people diſcovered that the corn grow, and the vinage 
flowriſhed, d the fon and mn nantinues to File and fat, gang 
every thing went on the ſame as before; and, taking courage from 
theſe cireumſtances, they reſolved not to keep any more bears; for, 
ſaid they, © a bear is a very voracious expenſive animal, and we 
* were obliged to pull out bis claws leſt he ſhould burt the citizens.” | 
| The arg of the hear of Berne was related in ſowe of tbe French 
acyſpapers, at the time of the flight of Lon XVI. and the 
application of it to monarchy capld nat be miſtaken is France ; but 
it ſeems that the ariſlgaraoy af Retve applied it 10 themſaives, and 
have ſince prohibited the reading of French newſpapers, 
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ſtandard of abilities, as to be within the compaſs of num- 
bers in every country to perform, and therefore cannot me- 
rit very extraordinary recompence. Government, ſays Swift, 
is @ plain thing,” and fitted to the capacity of many Beu¾jꝓji I. 
It is inhuman to talk of a million Sterling a-year, paid 
out of the public taxes of any country for the ſupport of 
any individual, whilſt thouſands who are forced to contri- 
bute thereto are pining with want, and ſtruggling with mi- 
ſery. Government does nor conſiſt in à contraſt between 
priſons and palaces, between poverty and pomp; it is not 
inſtituted to rob the needy of his mite, and increaſe the 
wretchedneſs of the wretched. —But of this part of the ſub- 
ject I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, ye eee e 2 to 
n tr; 

When extraordinary power and pg 
lotted to any individual in a government, he becomes the 
centre, round which every kind of corruption generates and 
forms. Give to any man a million a-year, and add thereto 
the power of creating and diſpoſing of places, at the expence 
of a country, and the liberties of that country are no longer 
ſecure. What is called the ſplendor of 'a throne, is no other 
than the corruption of the ſtate. It is made up of a band of 
_—_— living in luxurious indolence, out of the public 


A vicious ſyſtem is eſtabliſned, it be- 
comes the guard and protection of all inferior abuſes. The 
man who is in the receipt cf a million a. year is the laſt per- 
ſon to promote a ſpirit of reform, leſt, in the event, it ſhould 
reach to himſelf. It is always his intereſt to defend inferior 
abuſes, as ſo many out-works $0. N the-citadel 3 and in 
a common dependence, that ii over 19 be expoſed thy 
. * Why — 
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geſt an alluſion to ſome corruption in governments.” The fimile of 
* fortification:” unfortunately involves with — fer 
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Monarchy would not have continued ſo many ages in the 
world, had it not been for the abuſes it protects. It is the 
maſter-fraud which ſhelters all others. By admitting a par- 
ticipation of the ſpoil, fit makes itſelf friends; and, when 
ic ts eee ee e 
tiers. 1 

and I 
rejects all hereditary pretenſions to government, it alſo re, 
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prerogatives. 

Vikas io wy: hetemanaweiinre_itegamapiatornth 
apparent ſafety be entruſted to any individual, it is in the 
federal government of America. The Preſident of the Uni- 
ted States of America is elected only for four years. He is 
not only reſponſible in the general ſenſe of the word, but a 


particular mode is laid down in the-conſtitution for trying 


him. He n 
and he muſt be a native of the country. 
In a compariſon of theſe caſes with the n of 
England, the difference, when applied to the latter, a- 
| d gur . v1 | . .. © mounts 
Among the numerous inſtances of abuſe wkich kave been added or 
protected by governments, ancient or modern, there is not a greater 
ne 
maintained at its expence. | * d 
Pr — thomas 
ral or political, does 2ny government. a ne un e grotin 
called the Duke of Richmond ſhall be maintained by the public? 
Yet, if common report is true, not a beggar in London can purchaſe 
his wretched pittance of coal, without" paying towards the civil liſt 
of the Duke of Richmond. Were the whole produce of this impoſi- 
tion but a ſhilling a- year, the iniquitous principle would- be Hill the 
ſame; but when it amounts, as” it is ſaid to do, to not Jeſs than 
twenty thouſand pounds per ann. the enormity is too ſerious to be 
mene 


riſtocracy.. 

in lating this caſe, nb Though 1 
it mean in any mari to live upon the public, the vice origiaates in 
government ; and ſo general is it become, that whether the parties 
are in the miniſtry or in the oppoſition, it makes no differetice; "they 
are ſure of the guarantee of cack Mr. 


3 


* 
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Mounts to an abſurdity. In Englands the perſon who ex- 


erciſes prerogative is oſten a foreigners always half a fo- 


reigner, and always married to a foreigner. He is never in 
full, natural, or political cotmection with the country, is 
not reſponſible ior any thing, and becomes. of age at eigh- 
teen years; yet ſuch a perſon is permitted to form foreign 
Alliances, without even the knowledge of the nation, and to 
make war and peace without its conſent. 


But this is not all. Though ſuch a perſon. cannot diſpoſe 


of the government, in the manner of a teſtator, ho diftates 


the marriage-conneQions, which, in effect, accompliſhes a 


great part of the ſame end. He cannot directly bequeath 
half the government to Pruſſia, but he can form a marriage · 
fuch cigzumſtatices, it is happy for England that ſbe is not 
fituated on the continent, or ſhe might, like Holland, fall 
under the dictatorſhip of Pruſſia. Holland, by marriage, is 
as effectually governed by Pruflia, as if the old tyranny of 

The preſidency in America, (or, as it is ſometimes call- 
od-the executive), is. the caly den deen which n foreigner 
is excluded, and in England it is the only one to which he 
is admitted, A. foreigner cannot be a member of parlia- 
ment, but he may be what is called a King. If chere is any 


reaſon for excluding foreigners, it ought to be from thoſe 


offices where miſchief can be moſt ated, and where, by uni- 


ting every bins of incereſt nd attachment, che :ruſt is beſt 
feeures. 
"Bar, is dſl eee in the pred: buſinel of forming 


eonſtitutions, they will examin: with more precifion into the 


nature and. buſineſs. of that department which is called the 
executive. What the legiſlative. and judicial departments 
are; every one can ſet ; but, with reſpect to what, in Eu- 
rope, is culled the executive, as diſtindt from thoſe two, it is 
either a political ſuperſſuity, or a chaos of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department, to which reports ſhall 
be made from the different parts of a nation, or from abroad, 


to be laid. before the national. repreſentatives, is all chat is - 


neveflary ; but there is no conſiſlency in calling this. the exe- 
cutive ; neither can it be eondidered in un other lig chan 
| as 
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as inferior to the legiſlative. The ſavereign authority in any 
—̃̃ (HV . —— 
an official department. Dale oog ud 
— — P do 
catered ukraine of 'a conſtitution, . is the proviſion 
to be made for the ſupport of the perſons to om the na- 
tion nn the onthe the 2 
POE '0. 263. J@ F13v8i 
— 282 1 
e his own expence,. whom it may chooſe to em- 


any reaſon be given for making proviſion for the ſupport of 
any one part of a government, and not for the other. 
any part of « government ia to be conſidered a ſufficient re- 
ward, it ought to be ſo ta perſon alike. - If the mem- 
bers of the legiſlature of any country are to ſerve at their 
own expence, that which is called the etceative, whether 
monarchical, or by any other. name, ooght- to ſerve in like 
manner. It is ————— | 
ſervice'of the other gratis. 101 Wo Baafifoz was 317 
In America, every department — — 
cently provided for ; but no dne is extraraguntiy paid. E- 


very member of Congreſs, and ofthe aſſemblbes, is allowed 


a ſulficiency for his expences. Whereas in Eagland, a moſt 
prodigal proviſion is made for the ſupport of one part of the 
government, and none for the other ; the conſequietice of 


which is, that the one is furniſhed with the means af cot» 


rupted. Leſs than a fourth part of ſuch expence, applied as 
it is in America, 1 a great part ef the 8 
tin. bi 2 37 eee eee e eee eie 

Another reform in the American ume 
ploding all oaths of perſonality. dab of allegiance in 
America is to the nation only. T puming wy individual 
as = figure for a natiom ia improper« {The happingſs of a ud- 
oath of allegiance ought not to de obſcured, by being figura- 
tively taken to, or in the name ef any perſon... The cath 
called the civic oath in France, 3 
Fa II. 4 the 


«6 
« the king,” is improper. - If taken at all, it ought. to be as 
in America, to the nation only. The law may or may not 
be good; but, in this place, it can have no other meaning, 
than as being conducive to the happineſs of the nation, and 
therefore is included in it. The remainder of the oath is 
improper, on the ground, that all perſonal oaths ought to 
be aboliſhed. They are the remains of tyranny on one part, 
and flavery on the other; and the name of the Cazarog 
ought not to be introduced to witneſs the degradation of his 
creation ; or if taken, as is already mentioned, as figurative 
of the nation, it is in this place redundant. But whatever 
apology may be made for oaths at the firſt eſtabliſhment of a 
government, they ought not to be permitted afterwards. If 
a government requires the ſupport of oaths, it is a ſign that 
it is not worth ſupporting, and ought not to be ſupported. 
— (gin et ita HET" it will ſupport 
itſelf. -- 7 vals 1 ole tones Yar tan dad 

To couctade this part of the fubjed:=-One of the; greateſt 
improvements that has been made for the perpetual ſecurity 
and progreſs of conſtitutional liberty, is the proviſion which 
Wein 0904407 eee eee 
and amending them. . 

"The printiphe-apon whict de Barke formed bis golitical 
creed, that * of binding and contrer/ing poſterity to the end of 
1 time, and of  renouncing and abdicating the rights of all poſterity 
< for ever, is now become too deteſtable to be made a ſub- 
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tice than expoſing it. Unten 24 5 _—_—_ 1 la 


— charms ee nee Hither. | 


to it has been the mere exerciſe of power, which forbade all 
effeQual inquiry into rights, and grounded itſelf wholly on 
poſſeſſion. While the enemy of liberty was its judge, the 
The conſtitutions of America, and alſo that of France, 
have either affixed a period for their reviſion, or laid down 
the mode by which improvements ſhall be made. It is per- 
haps impoſſible to eftabliſh any thing that combines prin- 
eumſtances, rough a length of years, will not in ſome 
meaſure derange, or render inconſiſtent; and, therefore, to 
* | : | | 1 | x 
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reformations, or provoke revolutions; it is beſt to provide 
the means of regulating them as they occur. The Nights 
of Man are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot 
be monopolized by any. That which is worth following, 
will be followed for the ſake of its worth; and it is in this . 
that its ſecurity lies and not in any conditions with which 
it may be incumbered. When a man leaves property to his 
heirs, he does not connect it with an obligation that they 
ſhall actept its - nnn do otherwiſe with re- 
ſpect to conſtitutions? + + + rere Raf 
The beſt conſtitution. thas- could now:-be-deviſed; confift 
eve with-the condigion of the preſent moment, may be far 
ſhort of that excellence which a few years may afford. 
There is a morning of reaſon riſing upon man, on the ſub- 
ject of government, that has not appeared before. As the 
barbariſm of the preſent old governments expires, the mo- 
ral condition of nations, with reſpect to each other, will be 
changed. Man will not be brought up with the ſavage idea 
of conſidering his ſpecies as his enemy, becauſe the accident 
of birth gave the individuals exiſtence in countries diſtin- 


guiſhed by different names; and, as conſtitutions have al- 


ways ſome relation to external as well as to domeſtic cir- 
cumſtances, the means of benefiting, by every change, fo- 
reign or domeſtic, ſhould be a part of every conſtitution. 

We already ſee an alteration in the national diſpoſition of 
England and France towards each other, which, when we 


look back to only a few years, is itſelf a revolution. Who 


could have foreſeen, or who would have believed, chat a 
French National Aſſembly would ever have been a popular 
toaſt in England, or that a friendly alliance of che two na- 
tions ſhould become the wiſh of either. It ſhews,” that man, 
were he not corrupted by governments, is naturally the 
friend of man, and that human nature is not of itſelf * vi- 
cious. That ſpirit- of jealouſy and ferocity, which the go- 
rendered ſubſervient to the | purpoſe of taxation, is now 
yielding to the dictates of reaſon, intereſt, and humanity. 


The trade of courts is beginning to be underſtood; and the 


affectation of myſtery, with all the artificial ſortery by 
YO age | which 


6 
which they impoſed upon mankind, is on the decline. It 
— ˙ > er, CRE oe.1 ie 
will expire. 

— to-be as mach open to {mprovement 
28 any thing which appertains to man; inſtead of which, it 
has been monopolized, from age to age, by the moſt igno- 

Juſt emerging from ſuch a barbarous condition, it is too 
ſoon to determine to what extent of improvement govern- 
ment may yet be carried. For what we can -foreſee, all 
pwn ee BE. e 
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— — — it is inpolible 26 
confine the purſuit in one ſingle direction. It takes ground 
and blends the individual, the nation, and the world. 

From a mall. park, kindled in America, a flame has ari- 
ſen, not to be extinguiſhed. Without conſuming, like the 
Ultima Ratio Regum, it winds its progreſs from nation to na- 
tion, and conquers by a ſilent operation. Man finds himſelf 
| changed, he fcarcely perceives how. He acquires a know- 
ledge of his rights by attending juſtly to his intereſt, and di- 
covers in the event, that the ſtrength and powers of deſpotifm 
* alt 
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conſſh mhaily made fne:of anfibing.in and that, in order 
4 be free, it is fufſicient that be wwille i.. 

———— — | 
ed to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of principles as a baſis on which go- 
vernments ought to be erected, I ſhall proceed in this, to the 
ways and means of rendering them into practice. But, in 
order to introduce this part of the ſubject with more propriety, 
from, or connected with, thoſe princiffles' are neceſfary. | 

Whatever the form or conſtitution of government may be, 
it ought to have no other object than the general happineſs. 
When, inſtead of this, it operates to create and increaſe 
— RY ds As Lau 
ſyſtem, and reformation is neceſſary. 

. has claſſed the condition of mas-un- 
der the two deſcriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. To 
the one it has afcribed felicity and affluence ; to the other 
hardſhip and want. But, however our imagination may be 
impreſſed by painting and compariſon, it is nevertheleſs true, 
that a great portion of mankind, in what are called civilized 
countries, are in a tate of poverty and wretchedneſs, far be- 
low the condition of an Indian. I ſpeak not of one country, 
but of all. in Rn DC COINS 
us inquire into the canſe. 

It lies not in any natural Aeg in the principles of civil. 
zation, but in preventing thoſe principles having an univerſal 
operation ; the conſequence of which is, a perpetual ſyſtem 
of war and expence, that drains the country, . 


deen ep e which inden i pn e 


All che European governments —— 
conſtructed, not on the principle of univerſal civiliaation, but 
on the reverſe of it. | So far as thoſe governments relate to 
each other, they are in the ſame condition as we conceive of 
ſavage uncivilized liſe : they put themſelves beyond the law, 


_ as well of Gon as of man, and are, with reſpe&-co principle, 
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vert the abundance which civilized life produces to carry on 
the uncivilized part to a greater extent. By thus ingrafting 
the barbariſm of government upon the internal civilization of 
2 country, it draws from the latter, and more eſpecially from 
the poor, a great portion of thoſe earnings, which ſhould be 
applied to their own ſubſiſtence and comfort. Apart from 
all reflections of morality and philoſophy, it is a melancholy 
fact, that more than one · fourth of —— 
annually conſumed by This barbarous ſyſtem. 

What has ſerved to continue this evil, — 6d. 
vantage which all the governments of Europe have found in 
keeping up this ſtate of uncivilization. It affords to them 
pretences for power and revenue, for which there would be 
neither occaſion nor apology, if the circle of civilization were 
rendered complete. Civil government alone, or the govern- 
ment of laws, is not productive of pretences for many taxes; 
it operates at home, directly under the eye of the country, 
and precludes the poſſibility of much impoſition. But, when 
the ſcene is laid in the, uncivilized contention of govern- 
ments, the field of pretences is enlarged, and the country, be- 
ing no longer a judge, is W e 2 
governments pleaſe to at. —. 

Base Cenielys Stein pose hg unden wb 
are raiſed in England are either occaſioned by, or applied to, 
the purpoſes of civil government. It is not difficult to ſee, 
that the whole which the actual government does in this re- | 
ſpect, is to enact laws, and that the country adminiſters and 
executes them, at its own expence, by means of magiſtrates, 
— 11 2-22-27 Ph 2 
Pays. . } 262100 
— acfy creificnp ma dBetbRedsef 
government; the one the civil government, or the govern- 
ment of laws, which operates at home, the other the court or 
of uncivilized life 3 the one attended with little charge, the 
other with boundleſs extravagance; and fo Wiſtin& are the 
two, that, if the latter were to fink, as it were by a ſudden 
opening of the earth, and totally diſappear; the former would 
not be deranged. It would ſtill proceed, ibecauſe it is the 
-g 1218 99 tn Loc wick be: 1 eatumants 
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Revolutions, then, have ede l 3 
nn and with this change the 
burden of public taxes will leſſen, and civilization will be left 
E U b 
prived. 1 
br 3 whole of this: dated, 1 —_—_ 
views into the dpartmkut of bonne In all my publica · 
tions, where the matter would admit, I have been an advo- 
cate for commerce, becauſe I am a friend to its effects. It is 
a pacific ſyſtem, operating to cordialixe mankind, by render- 
ing nations, as well as individuals, ufeſul to each other. As 
to mere theoretical reformation, I have never preached it up. 
The moſt effectual proceſs is that of improving the condition 
a NEON ID 
that I take my and, 

— tramidt es ealut apt 
— it would extirpate the ſyſtem of war; and pro- 
duce a revolution in the uncivilized ſtate of governments. 
The invention of commerce has ariſen ſince thoſe govern- 
ments began, and'is the greateſt approach. towards univerſal 
A arteries. 
diately flowing from moral principles. 

Whatevie has —— — + 
of nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a ſubject as worthy 
of philoſophy as of politics, Commerce is no other than the 
traſſie of two individuals, multiplied on a ſcale of numbers; 


and, by the ſame rule that nature intended the intercourſe of 


two, the intended for all. For this purpoſe, ſhe has diſtributed 
the materials of manufactures and commerce in various and 
diſtant parts of a nation and of the world ; and, as they can- 
not be procured by war ſa cheaply or ſo commodiouſiy as by 
—  —— ———— 

Aten ee eee, conſe- 
quently the uncivilized ſtate of European governments is in- 
jurious to commerce. Every kind of ' deſtruction or embar- 
raſſment ſerves to leſſen the quantity; and it matters but 


"TW 3 


Like blood, it cannot be taken from any of the parts, with- 
out being taken from the whole maſs in circulation, and all 
partake of the loſs. When the ability in any nation to buy 
is deſtroyed,” it equally involves the ſeller. Could the go- 
ö 
tions, ſhe would moſt effectually ruin her w m. 

i JUN CY aria han Ä 
bar ſhe cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the ſeller and 
the buyer of her own merchandize. The ability to buy muſt 
reſide out of herſelf ; and; therefore, the proſperity of any 
commercial nation is regulated by the profperity of the reſt. 
If they are poor ſhe cannot be rich; and her condition, be it 
e 
in other nations. 

— ——— — 
tion, may be underſtood, without underſtanding the practice, 
is a poſition that reaſon will not deny and it is on this 
ground only that L argue the ſubject. It is one thing in the 
counting-houſe, in the world it is another. Wich reſpect to 
its operation, it muſt neceſſarily be contemplated as a recipro- 
tion, and that the whole is as effectually deſtroyed by deſtroy- 
ing the half that reſides without, as if the deſtruction had 
> e 
wREGUFWSE Other: - 

- A ahaiomcs 
meree of England ſunk, it was becauſe the general quantity 


was leſſened every where; and it now riſes, becauſe commerce 


is in a riſing ſtate in every nation. If England, at this day, 
imports and exports more than at any former period, the na- 
tlon wich which the erudes inſt neealhzelly <0 ths tare 3 her 
imports are their exports, and vice verſa. 
——— — —— 
commerce ; the can only participate z and the deſtruction of 
it in any part muſt neceſſarily aſfec all. When, therefore, 
governments are at war, the attack is made upon the com- 
mon ſtock of commerce, a NPY LA PAes {pane 
if each had attacked his own. $ unte 
- The preſent increaſe of —— to be uttriduedto 
miniſters, or to any political contrivances, but to its n u- 
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kets had been deſtroyed, the channels of trade broken up, 
the high road of the ſeas infeſted with robbers of every na- 
%ͤ;;X kr EE: er 

It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons the ba- 
lance of trade in its own favour; and therefore ſomething 
mult be irregular in the common ideas upon this ſubjea. 

The fact, however, is true, according to what is called a 
balance; and it is from this cauſe that commerce is univer- 
ſally ſupported. Every nation feels the advantage, or it 
would. abandon the practice: but the deception lies in the 
— AE APR aku 9 4 
called profits to a wrong cauſe.  -— 

Mr. Pitt has ſoinetimes amuſed himſelf, by ſipining whin 
he called a balance of trade from the cuſtom-honſe books, 
This mode of calculation, nos only ha chat is 
true, but one that is falſe, - 

„e ed e Aae wing en eee e 
tom: houſe, appears on the books as an export; and, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom-houſe balance, the loſſes at ſea, and by fo- 
reign failures, are all mn 
they appear as exports. 8 
Secondly, ä ͤ ——— 


— 5 


the exports. i 10 in hben vi 
B RI Pg es 
can be drawn-from thoſe documents; and, if we examine the 
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in England. I is, 02 e ee e Bs a ty pl 
prior to the revolntion. The greateſt number of veſſels cleared out of 
the port of Philadelphia, before the commencement of the war, was be- 
tween eight and nine hundred. In the year 2788, the number wos up- 
ah of coor wank As the ſtate of Pennſylvania is eſtizpated as 
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if true, would bn be injutious. The great ſupport of dom 
— nan 
all nations. 

Wesen cations dee i eber coi 
both become rich, and each makes the balance in his own fa- 
vour ; conſequently,” they do not get rich out of each o- 
ther ; and it is the ſame with reſpe& to the nations in which 
they reſide. The caſe muſt be, that each nation muſt get 
rich out of its own means, and increaſe that riches by ſome- 
thing which it procures from another in exchange. SY 

If a merchant in England ſends an article of Engliſh ma- 
aufactnre abroad, which eoſts him a ſhilling at home, and im- 
ports ſomething which ſells for two, he makes a balance of 
one ſhilling in his own favour : but this is not gained out of 
the foreign nation or the foreign merchant, ſor he alſo does 
the ſame by the article he receives, and neither has a balance 
of advantage upon the other. The oftginal value of the twb 
articles in their proper countries were but two ſhillings ; but, 
by changing their places, they acquire a new idea of value, 
qual to doable whit they had at firſt, and that increaſed va- 
Jue is equally divided. 

Thee is.ah abekife a heleate (oh Selen chan an d. 
W coumagice... The merchants of London and New. 
caſtle trade on the ſame principles as if they reſided in dib. 
ver; yet London does not get rich out of Newcaſtle, any 
more than Newcaſtle out of London; but coals, the mer. 
.chandiſe of Neweaſtie, have an additional value at Lon- 
Though the principle of all commerce is the ſame, the 
Lomeſlic, in a national view, is the part the moſt beneficial ; 
becauſe the whole of the advantages, on both fides, reſts 
vithin the nation; whereas, in ſoreigu commerce, it, is only 
a participation of one half. 2 

© he molt unproßtable of all commerce is that connetted 
3 To a few individuals it may be be- 


nefieial, merely becauſe it is commerce ; but to the nation it 
n n en. - The expenee of mamntaimmg dhminion, mort 
Kan #bforbs the profits of my trade.. It does not ered 
the general quantity in the world, but W 
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and, as a greater maſs would be afloat by reliaquithing do- 
A ai =, ay ps pun t4 
more valuable than a greater quantity with ite. 
eee eee 
and therefore it is ſtill more fallacious. It cannot exift in 
confined channels, and noceſfarily breaks out by regular os 
irregular means that defeat the attempt; and, to fucceed 
would be ſtill worſe. France, ſince the Revolution, has 
been more than indifferent as 1 foreign poſſeſſinna ; and 
ether nations will become the fame, when 49/93. an 
— Mn 5 
—— <4 


a, when the amount of the two are ſubtrafted from tha 


profits of eommeree,/ it will appear, that what is called ths 
yg BP apes nr dint oy ů ů ⅛²⁊⅛˙ OU 
by the nation, bur abſorbed by the' goveriment; d 
——————— 
is deluſive. It is putting the means of deſtruftion for ts 
means of protection. Commerce needs no other proteRion 
than the reciprocal intereſt whieh every tation foals in fapy 
porting it—it is common ſtock it exiſts by a balance of ads 
vantages to all; and the only interruption it meets is from 
mmm 
common intereſt to reſorm . 
- Quitting this fubje@, 1-now proceed} oh 2 
As it is neceſſary to nelude England in the profpea of u 
general reformation, it is proper to inquire into the defefts 
of its government. It is only by each nativa reforming its 
owl, that the whole can be improved, and the full benofyy 
of reformation enjoyed. Wm 
n * 4 ue 
don ©1,.2b0.5 ende | Pres 
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* When | hoe Me. IIA qa 11 of trade, 
in one of rb ren ily is n 
thing of the nature and itereſt of commeree ; und no inn bas wort 
wantonly tortured it than himſelf, During 8 period of pace, it/has 
been bhavacked with the calamities of way. Three times bas is has 
en ine den. and the * 
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France and England are the only wo countries in Europe 
where a reformation in government could have ſucceſsfully 
begun. The one, ſecure by the ocean, and the other by-the 
immenſity of its internal ſtrength, could defy the malignan- 
cy of foreign deſpotiſm. But it is with revolutions as with 
commerce, the advantages increaſe by their becoming ge- 
neral, and double to either what each would receive alone. 
- As a new ſyſtem is now opening to the view of the world, 
the European courts are plotting to counteract it. Allian- 
es, contrary to all former ſyſtems, are agitating, and a 
common intereſt of man. This combination draws a line 
that runs throughout Europe, and preſents a cauſe ſo entire- 
ly new, as to exclude all calculations from former circum- 
no intereſt in the conteſt ; but, in a cauſe that unites the ſol- 
dier with the citizen, and nation with nation, the deſpotiſm 
of courts, — mmm 
is afraid to ſtribe. 
de e within —— — 
preſſed with the importance of the preſent. It is not whe- 
ther this or that party ſhall be in or not, or whig or tory, or 
high or low ſhall prevail ; but whether man ſhall inherit his 
rights, and univerſal civilization take place? Whether the 
fruits of his labours ſhall be enjoyed by himſelf, or conſu- 
med by the profligacy-of governments? Whether robbery 
nn and wretchedneſs from coun- 
tries? 

eee ee eee 
4 going to the workhouſe, and youth to the gallows, ſomething 
muſt be wrong in the ſyſtem of government.. It would ſecm, 
by the exterior appearances of ſuch countries, that all was 
happineſs; but there lies hidden from the eye of common 
obſervation, a maſs of wretchedneſs that has ſcarcely any 
other chance than to in poverty or infamy. Its en- 
trance into life is marked with the preſage of its its; and, 
until this is, remedied, it is in vain to puniſh. 
Civil government does not conſiſt n 
— proviſion for the inſtruction of youth, and the 
3 . 
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e Ades hom the echire" Inſtead of 
this, the reſources of a country are laviſhed upon kings, 
and even the poor themſelves; with all their wants upon 
————— bangs 4-14 
them. 

— — 
The fact is a proof, among other things, of a wretchedinieſe 
in their condition. Bred up without morals, and caſt upon 
the world without a proſpect, they are the expoſed ſacrifice of 
waſted upon governments, are more than ſufficient to re- 
form thoſe evils, and to benefit the condition of every man 
in a nation not included within the purlieus of N 
This I hope to make appear in the progreſs of this work. * 

a It is the nature of compaſſion to aſſociate with misfortune, 


In taking up this ſubje& I ſeek no recompence—l fear no 
conſequence, Fortified with that proud integrity that dif- 


2 — I will advocate ha Nen e 
Man. 


. iow awitttttng 
to life; . ee VI 
ſeen the danger of che contrary. 

At an early period, little more than ſixteen years of age, 
raw and adventurous, and heated with the falſe heroiſm of 
a maſter who had ſerved in a man of war I began the 
carver of my own fortune, and entered on board the Ter- 
rible Privateer, Captain Death. From this adventure I was 
happily prevented by the affeQionate and moral Temon» 
ſtrance of a good father, who, from his own habits of life, 
being of the Quaker profeſſion, mult begin to look upon me 
az loſt, But the impreſſion, much as it affected at the time, 
began to wear away, and I entered afterwards in the King 
of Pruſſia Privateer, Captain Mendez, and went with her to 
ſea. Yet, from ſuch a beginning, and with all che incon- 
We 
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Aer. William Knowles, maſter of the grammar ſebook of Terlord 


in Norfolk. 
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with a perſeverance undiſmayed by difficulties, a diſmtereft» 
edneſs that compelled reſpect, I have not only contributed 
to raiſe a new empire in the world, ſoundod on a new ſyſtom 
of government, but I have arrived at an eminence in poli- 
tieal literature, the moſt difficult of all lines to fucceed and 
excel in, which ariſtocracy, — — 
able to reach or to rival. 

_ Knowing my own det alata eee ah now 
. the inveteracy of 
intereſted or miſtaken opponents, I anfwer not to falſehood 
er abuſe, 2 —— 
— 1 $40; yr 
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- er and wb, that 
the world, from being ſo oſten deceived, has a right to be ſuſpicious 
gf public charaQers ; uy eto in ele ay 
en this head. I did not, at my firſt ſetting out in public life, nea 
ſeventeen years ago, turn my thoughts to ſubjects of government 
motives of intereſt ; and my eonduct from that moment to this proves 
the fact. I ſaw an opportunity in which I thought I could do Tome 
good, and I followed eractiy what my heart dictated. | } neither 
read books, nor ſtudied other people's opinions. mn 
The caſe was this: 

D hoth 
to and at the breaking oyt of hoſtilities, I was ſtryck with the 
order and decorum with which every thing was conducted; and, im- 
preſſed with the idea, that a little more than what ſociety naturally 
performed, was all the government that was neecffary, and that mo» 
nerchy and ariſtocracy were frauds and impoſitions upon wankind. 
Oa theſe principles I publiſhed the pamphlet Came Sraſe. The ſuc- 
ceſs it met with,was beyond any thing fince the invention of printing 
1 gave the copy, right up to every ltate in the union, qnd the demand 
ran to not leſs than one hundred thouſand copies. T continued the 
— 4 by n 
eftabliſhment of the revolution. 
After the declaration of independence, — n 


nd unknown to me, appointed me ſceretary in the farcign, depart» 


ment. This was agrecable to me, heenuſe it gave me the opportunity 
of ſeeing into the abilities of foreign courts, and the manner of doing 


buſineſs. But a miſunderſtanding arifing between Congreſs and me, 2 


reſpecting one of their commiſſioners then in Europe, Mr. Silas Dean, 
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I begin with chlirters and corporations. San. 
It is 2 perverſion: of terms to ſay, that x charter g 
rights. It operates — — taking 

"Rx 1 . > * 3; $, fete * 


— M. Gerard and 
Don Juan Mirrales. 

I had by this time ſo completely gained the ear and confidence of 
America, and my don independrher was betome i viſible, as 15 
give me 4 range in political writing, beydud, perhaps, what any man 
ever poſſeſſed in uny country; and, what is more extrabrtlihary, 1 held 
it vadimidiſhed to the end of the war, and thjoy it in the ſame man- 
ner to the preſent moment. As my object was not myſelf, I fer vot 
with the determination, and happily with the diſpofition, of bot bes 
ing moved by praiſe of eeaſure, friendſhip vr calummy, nor of being 
drawn from my purpoſe mW — 2 
who cannot do this is not Gt for & public character. 

| When the wat ended, 1 went from Philadelphia to Durden Town, 
on the eaſt dank of the Delaware, where l have a final place. Cons 
greſs was at thi time at Prinee-Town, ſſteen miles diſtant, and Gov = 
neral Waſhington hal taken his headquarters at Rocky-Hill, within 
the neighbourhood of Oongreſa, for the purpoſe of refigning up his 
commiſſion, (the objeR for which be accepted it being accoripliſhed), 
and of retiring to private life. Whilh 3+ Wis 0h th Botha, WE Wnt 
nnn 


| | mains tes. ro. 1783. 

1 dave lebend R626 I bade been ot db pink," that you ate at Ddr 
dea-Town. Whether for the ſake of tetirement or erbnomy ! know 
not. Be it for either, for both, or whatever i may, # you will cvine 
anne. 
you at it, 

| Your preleses tath Winind Cohgrels er Your pat Iervites ob thi 
tountsy 3; and ff N i in my power to ithprefs theta, tomtiand my beft 
erertiom with freedom, as they will de rentertd oheerfully by one who 
——— EEE 
3 — 
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1 ane n e e 
Myſef u deßtzu of rominy beer 6 England, 204 cottmuuniſtaced ft 26 
general Oreene, who was then fn Philaddtpida, on Mis route Yo 
ſouthward, General Wanängton being Then #t too Freut a dhange 
996 I was ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea, 


_ with ſome reluctance, 1 did. Soon aſter this I accompanied Col. 


4+. = 
rights away. Rights are inherently in all the inhabitants; 
but charters, by annulling thoſe rights in the majority, leave 
the right by excluſion in the hands of a few, | If charters 
were conſtructed ſo as to expreſs, in direct terms, that 
Bun . ge oy 
* 1 ge mung 


n 
FF phage 0 eng 
only remain in ſafety till I could get out a publication, that I could 
open the eyes of the country with reſpect to the madneſs and ſtupidity 
of its government. I ſaw that the parties in - parliament had pitted 
themſelves as far as they could go, and could make no new impreſſions 
on each other. General Greene entered fully into my views ;- but the 
affair of Arnold and Andre happening juſt after, he changed bis mind, 
and, under ſtrong apprehenfions for my ſafety, wrote very preſſingly 
to me from Annapolis in Maryland to give up the defign, which, 


Lawrens, ſon of Mr. Lawrens, who was then in the Tower, to France, 
on buſineſs from Congreſs. We. landed at L' Orient; and, while I 
remained there, he being gone forward, a circumſtance occurred that 
renewed. my former deſign. An Engliſh packet from Falmouth. to 
New-York, with government diſpatches on board, was brought into 
Lorient. That a packet ſhould be taken is no extraordinary thing; 
but that the diſpatches ſhould be taken with it will ſcarcely be credited, 
as they are always flung at the cabin window, in a bag loaded with 
cannon. ball, and ready to be ſunk in a moment. The fact, however, 
is as I have ſtated it; ſor the diſpatches came into my hands, and 1 
read them. The capture, as I was . informed, ſucceeded by the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem :—The captain of the Madame privateer, who ſpoke 
Engliſh, on coming up with the packet, paſſed himſelf for the captain 
of an Engliſh frigate, and invited the captain of the packet on board, 
which, when done, he ſent ſome of bis own hands. back, and ſecured 
the mail. But, be the circumſtance of the capture what it may, 1 
ſpeak with certainty as to the government diſpatches... They wert 
ſcat up to Paris to Count Vergennes, and when Col. Lawrens and 
myſelf returned to America, we took the originals to Congreſs. - 

By theſe diſpatehes 1 ſaw, into the ſtupidity of the Paglih cadiner 
far more than I otherwiſe could have done, and I renewed my for- 
mer deſign. But Col. Lawrens was ſo unwilling to return alone, more 
eſpecially as among other matters we. had a charge of ypwards of two 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling in money, that I gave into big 

and fivally gave up, my plan. But I am now certain, that if 

— — x— 
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and they leſſen the common rights af national fociety, A 


chief ſources of wealth, {for without it land itſelf has no 


_ confiſtent to 


1 


eee The cffe& is the 
ſame under the form they now. ſtand; and the only perſons 
on whom they operate are the perſons whom they exclude, 
Thoſe whole rights are guaranteed by not being taken away, 
exerciſe no other rights thao as members of the community 
they are entitled to without a charter; and therefore all 
charters have no other than an indirect negative operation. 
They do not give rights to A, but they make a difference in 
favour of A, by taking away the right of B, and conſe- 
quently are inſtruments of injuſtice. | 

But charters and corporations have a mars extenſive -exil 
effect than what relates merely to elections. They are 
ſources of engleſs contentions in the places where they exiſt ; 


native of England, under the operation of theſe charters and 
corporations, cannot be ſaid to be an Engliſhman in the full 
ſenſe of che word. He is hot free of the nation, in the ſame 
manner chat a Frenebman is free of France, and an Ameri- 
can of America. His rights are circumſcribed to the town, 
and, in ſome caſes, to che pariſh of his birth 3 and all other 
parts, though in his native land, are to him as a foreign 
country, 'To-2equire a refidence in theſe, he muſt undergo | 
a local aan lation by purchaſe, or he js forbidden. ar e- 
pelled the place. This ſpecies of feudality is kept up to ag 
bie ay eee . tht . , e and. che 
eſfoct is viſible. 

The ner ene waits e e e 
tary decay, and ptevented from further ruin, only by ſome 
circumſtance in their fituation, ſuch a navigable river, or a 
plentiful Iurrounding country. As populatian.is one of the 


value), every thing which operates to prevent it muſt leflen 
the value of property; and as corporations have not ouly 
this zendency, but direRly this effect, they canndt be but 
injurious. If any poliey were to be followed, inſtead of 
that of general freedom to every perſon to ſettle where 
he choſe, (as in France or America), it wonld: be moe 
err 
Paar II. f CT LIED 
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( 8 ) 
to, preclude their admiſſion by exafing premiums from 
them 7. 

The perſons moſt immediately intereſted in the abolition 
of corporations, are the inhabitants of the towns where cor- 
porations are eſtabliſhed. The inſtances of Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield, ſhew, by contraſt, the injury which 
thoſe Gothic inſtitutions are to property and commerce. A 
few examples may be found, ſuch as that of London, whoſe 
natural and commercial advantage, owing to its ſituation on 
the Thames, is capable of bearing up againſt the political 
evils of a corporation; but in almoſt all other caſes, the fa - 
tality is too viſible to be doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not ſo directly affected by the 
depreſſion of property in corporation-towns as the inhabi- 
tants themſelves, it partakes of the conſequence. By leſſen- 
ing the value of property, the quantity of national com- 
fnerce is curtailed. Every man is a cuſtomer in proportion 
to his ability; and, as all parts of a nation trade with each 
other 7. Ge AO Ee Ry 
cnt fate” 

As one of the houſes of the Engliſh parliament is, in a 
great meaſure, made up of elections from theſe corpora- 
- tions; and, as it is unnatural that a pure ſtream ſhould flow 
from a foul fountain, its vices are but- a continuation of the 
vices of its origin. A man of moral honour and good po- 
litical principles cannot ſubmit to the mean drudgery and 

diſgraceful 
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it is difficult to account for the origin of charter and corporation 
towns, unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have ariſen out of, or been con- 
nected with, ſome ſpecies of garriſon ſervice. The times in which 
| they began - juſtify this idea. The generality of thoſe towns have 
= | been garriſons ; and the corporations were charged with the care of 
the gates of the towns when no military garriſon was preſent. Their 
refuſing or granting admiſſion to ſtrangers, which has produced the 
cuſtom of giving, ſelling, and buying freedom, has more of the na- 
ture of garriſon authority than civil government. Soldiers are free 
= of all corporations throughout the nation, by the ſame propriety 
Pore -W cena remagtpandneconn og 
-—are. He can follow any employment, with the permiſſion of his of- 
— theers, in any corporation throughout the nation. W 
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diſgraceful arts by which ſuch elections are carried. To be 
a ſucceſsful candidate, he muſt be deſtitute of the qualities. 
that conſtitute a juſt legiſlator z and, being thus diſciplined 
to corruption by the mode of entering into parliament, it is 
not to be expected that the repreſentative ſhould be better 
than the man. ; 

Mr. Burke, in ei el the Roglifh rexefhrnntions ben 
advanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days 
of chivalry. © Our repreſentation,” ſays he, has been 
found perſediy adequate to all the purpoſes for which a repre-, 
« ſentation of the people can be deſired or deviſed. I defy, ? 
continues he, the enemies of our conſtitution to ſhew the 
contrary. This declaration from a man who has been in 
conſtant oppoſition to all the meaſures of parliament the 
whole of his political life, a year or two excepted, is moſt 
extraordinary; and, comparing him with himſelf, admits 
of no other alternative, than that he aRed againſt his judg- 
rr 
chor. 

But it i is not in the ———— eres | 
ke, ieee 
cracy. 

| What is called the Houſe . . 
ground very fimilar ta that, againſt which there is n lam in 
other caſes. It amounts to a combination of perſons in one 
common intereſt. No reaſon can be given, why an houſe, of 
legiſlation ſhould be compoſed entirely of men whole, occu- 
pation conſiſts in letting landed-property, than why it ſhould . 
be compoſed of thoſe who big. or of brewers, or bakers, or 
any other ſeparate claſs of en. 1919! 6. 
Mr, Burke calls.chis houſe, * The, grey! ground end pill of 
« ſecurity to the landed intereft.'' Let us examine his ĩdea- 

What pillar, of ſecurity does the landed · intereſt require 
more than any other intereſt in the ſtate ; or, what right has 
it to a diſtin and ſeparate repreſentation. from the general 
intereſt of a nation? The only uſe to be made of this power, 
(and which it has always made), is to ward off tates from 


itſelf, and throw the burden upon ſuch articles af confump- 
tion by whink (25 mn, 
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That this Bas bers the conſectueties, (and will aways be 
the conſequence of conſtructing governments on combina - 
tions), is evident with refpedt to England. from the. hiſtory 
of its taxes. * 

Nowithiiading teres aso increaſed and multiplied upon 
every article of common conſumption, the land- tax, which 
more particularly affects this 4 pillar,” has diminiſhed; In 
1788, the amount of the land- tax was C. t, 950, 00, which 
is half à million leſs than it produced almoſt an hundred 
years ago *, notwithſtanding the rentals are in many inſtan- 
ces doubled fince that period. 

- Befote rhe cming of the Hanoverſins, the teres were G- 
vided in nearly equal proportions between the land and ar- 
ticles. of confiimption, the land bearing rather the largeſt 
ſhare ; but fince that era, nearly thirteen millions arinually 
of new tares have been thrown upon conſumption. The 


number and wretchedneſs of the poor, and in the amount of 
the poor-rates. Yet here again the burden does not fall in 
equal proportions on the ariſtocracy with the reſt of the 
community. Their refidences, whether in town or country, 
are not mixed with the habitations of the poor. They live 
apart from diftreſs, and the expence of relieving it. It is in 
manufacturing towns and labouring villages that thoſe bur- 
dens preſs the heavieſt ; 8 arte alt "of 
poor ing another. 

Sev of the mol heavy and prodiifive thats" ure 6 
conttived, as to give dd exemption to this pillar, thus ſtand- 
ing in its own defence. The tur upon beer brewed for ſale 


free of "this duty. It falls only on thofe who have not con- 
venieney or ability to brew, and who muſt purchaſe it in 
mall quantities. But what will mankind think of the juſ- 
rice of taxation, when they know that this tax alone, from 
which the” ariſtocracy are, from circumſtances, exempt, is 
I ee nd Ae eee 
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— Gincli's Hifory of the Revenue. The land-tax 
in 2646, was C. 2,473-499- 


conſequence of which has been a conſtant increaſe in the 
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year 1988, and it is not leſs now, C. 1, 666, 1 5a, and with 
its proportion of the taxes on malt and hops, it exceeds it 
That 2 ſingle article, thus partially confumed, and that 
chiefly by the working part, ſhould be ſubjeR to a tax, equal 
to that on the whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a fac 
not to be paralleled in the hiſtories of revenues. 

This is.cucief the cenfrquencs acfebiing: frm: as biufs 
of legiſlation, compoſed on the ground of a combination of 
eommon- imtereſt j for whatever their ſeparate politics as to 
parties may be, in this they are united. Whether a combi» 
nation acts to raife the price of any article for ſale, or the 
rate of wages; or whether it acts to throw taxes from itſelf 
upon another claſs of the community, the principle and the 
Pre em ener aaa ah". au erg; -- 
ficalt to ſhew that the other ought to exiſt,  — 

bs ea ed dos 
houſe of commons; for, as the other houſe has always a ne- 
gative, it can always defend itſelf; and it would be ridicu · 
lous to ſuppoſe that its acquieſcence in the meaſures to'be 
it has obtained ſo much influence by borough-traffic, and ſo 
many of its relations and connections are diſtributed on both 
ſides of the commons, as to give it, beſides an abſolute nega- 
nnn ici | 
ters of common concern. 

It is difficult to diſcover what Wa 
9 ˙ 

holders, oppoſing their own pecuniary intereſt to that of the 

farmer, and every branch of trade, commerce, and manufac- 
tare, In all other reipects it is the only intereſt that needs 
no partial protection. It enjoys the general protection of the 
world. Every individual, high or low, is intereſted in the 
fruits of the earth; men, women, and children, of all ages 
and degrees, will turn out to aſſiſt the farmer, rather than a 
harveſt ſhould not be got in; and they will not act thus by 
any other property. It is the only one for which the com- 
mon prayer of mankind is put up, and the only one that can 
never fail from the want of means. It is the intereſt, not of 
the policy, but of the exiſtence of man, and when it ceaſes, he 
moſt ceale to be. | 


No 
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No other intereſt in a nation ſtands on the ſame united ſup- 
port. Commerce, manufactures, arts, ſciences, and every thing 
elſe, compared with this, are ſupported but in parts. Their 
proſperity. or their decay has not the ſame univerſal influ- 
ence. When the vallies laugh and ſing, it is not the farmer 
only, but all creation that rejoice. It is a proſperity that ex- 
cludes all envy ; and this cannot be ſaid of any thing elſe. 

Why then does Mr. Burke talk of his houſe of peers, as the 
pillar of the landed intereſt ? Were that pillar to fink into the 
earth, the ſame landed property would continue, and the 
ſame ploughing, ſowing, and reaping would go on. The 
ariſtocracy are not the farmers who work the land, and raiſe 
the- produce, but are the mere conſumers of the rent ; and 
when compared with the active world, are the drones, a ſera» 
glio of males, who neither colle& the honey, nor form the 
hive, but exiſt only for lazy employment. . 

Mr. Burke, in his firſt eſſay, called ariſtocracy * the Corin- 
10 thian capital of poliſhed ſociety.” Towards completing the fi- 
gre, he has now added the pillar ; but ſtill the baſe is want- 
ing; and whenever a nation chuſe to act a Samſon, not 
— Pater? pert 
the Philiſtines, 

I a houſe of legiſlation ba e ane en 
—— proteiog.a diltind. incered all the 
other mtereſts ſhould have the ſame. - The inequality, as well 
as the burden of taxation, ariſes from admitting it in one 
caſe, and not in all. Had there been an houſe of farmers, 
there had been no game laws :; or an houſe of merchants and 
manufactures, the taxes had neither been ſo unequal nor ſo 
exceflive. It is from the power of taxation being in the hands 
of thoſe who can throw ſo — — —„V„— 
; . 
Men of ſmall or moderate eſtates are de 
| taxes being thrown on-articles-of conſumption, than they are 
——— Irs act rot OA 04rd 
reaſons : 
| Firſt, They conſume more of; the -produftive taxable av 

ticles, in proportion to their property, than thoſe of large 


| Secondly, 
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Secondly, Their refidence is chiefly in towns, and their 
property in houſes; and the inereaſe of the poor rates, occa- 
ſioned by taxes on conſumption, is in much greater propor- 
tion than the land- tax has been favoured. In Birmingham, 
the poor - rates are not leſs than ſeven ſhillings in the pound. 
nm apr rus, 6 nb, 
meaſure exempt. 

Theſe are but a part of the miſchiefs flowing fm e 
wretched ſcheme of an houſe of peers. © 

As a combination, it can always throw a conſiderable por- 
tion of taxes from itſelf ; and, as an hereditary houſe, ac- 
countable- to nobody, it reſembles a rotten borough, whoſe 
conſent is to be courted by intereſt. * There are but few of 
its members, who are not in ſome mode or other participa- 
ters, or diſpoſers of the public money. One turns a candle- 
holder, or a lord in waiting; another a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, a groom of the ſtole, or any inſignificant nominal office, 
to which a ſalary is annexed, paid out of the public taxes, and 
which avoids the direct appearance of corruption. Such ſi- 
— x py ener ann nm enter 
they can be ſubmitted to, honour cannot reſide. - N 
To all theſe are to: be added the numerous Gepimdants; the 
long liſt of younger branches and diſtant relations, 'who are 
to be provided for at the public expence : in ſhort, were an 
eſtimation to be made of the charge of ariſtocracy to a na- 
tion, it will be found nearly equal to that of ſupporting the 


poor. The Duke of Richmond alone (and there are caſes 


ſimilar to his) takes away as much for himſelf as would main- 
tain two thouſand poor and aged perſons. - Is it, then, any 
wonder, that under ſuch a ſyſtem of government, taxes and 
nnn en 
In ſtating theſe matters, I ſpeak an open and diſintereſted 
language, dictated by no paſſion but that of humanity. ' To 
me, who have not only refuſed offers, becanſe I thought 
putation have accepted, it is no wonder that meanneſs and 
impoſition appear diguſtful. Independence is my happineſs, 


and I view things as they are, without regard to place or 


- 


(666 
— K 
good. 
. dn Decker uokiog nf eee Jew of adkanes 
geniture, ſays, * it is the ſtanding law of our landed inberi- 
< tance; and which, without queſtion, bes à tendeney, and I 
„ think,” continues he, a happy tendency, to preſerve a 
character of weight and conſequence.” _ 
Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleaſes, but hnma- 
nity and impartial refleſtion will denounce it a law of brutal 
ingutſtice, Were he not accuſtomed to the daily practice, and 
did we only hear of that as the law of ſome diſtant part of 
the world, we hould conclude chat the legillators of ſuch coun- 
tries bad not yet arrived at a Rate of civilization. 
| As to its preſerving a character of weight and conſequence, the 
caſe appears to me dire ly the reverſe. It is an attaint up- 
on character ; a fort of privateering on family property. It 
may have weight among dependant tenants, but it gives none 
on a ſcale of a national, and much leſs of univerſal charac- 
ter. Speaking for myſelf, my parents were not able to give 


me a ſhilling, beyond what they gave me in education; and 


to do this they diſtreſſed themſelves : yet, I poſſeſs more of 


what is called conſequence in the world then any one in Mr. 


go het BE ran . 
Having thus glanced at ſome of the dels of the two 
houſes of parkament, I proceed to what is called the crown, 
upon which T ſhall be · very conciſe. 

| It Ggnivies u nominal /oflice af «million ferling a year; 
the buſineſs of which conſiſts iv recerving the money. Whe- 
ther the perſon be wiſe or fooliſh, ſane or inſane, a native or 
a foreigner, matters not. Every miniſtry as upon the ſame 
idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people muſt be 
hood winked, and held in ſuperſtitious ignorance by ſome 
bugbear or other: and what is called the crown anſwers this 
purpoſe, and therefore it anſwers all the purpoſes to be en- 


pected from it. This is mn Em aetam 


two branches. 
ed ewe dlicdiiitenthdinefionnaie, 
is not from any thing that can happen to the man, but from 
„ TO Went EC RO 
to its ſenſes. | | 
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It has bern. auſtomary to. cal de crown the: etecutive 


power; and the cuſtom is ci though the reales bas 
ceaſed. 


| It was called ———— becauſe the perſon whoa it figs, . 
nified uſed formerly to bt in the charuter of a judge, id ad 
miniſtering or executing the laws: The tribunals were then 
2 part of the court, The power, therefore; which is now- 
coalequenily, one or other of the terms is redundant, and 
one of the offices uſeleſs. When we' ſpeak of the crown . 
now, it means nothing it Ggnibies neither: 4 judge nor & 
general j beſides which, it is the laws- that goverty, and ut 
the man. The old terms ate kept ups to give an appears 
ance of conſequence to empty forms ; and the 22 
they have is that of inereaſing expetices. 0 | 
Before I proceed n 
more conducive to the general happineſs of mankind than 
they are at preſent, nne 
of the progreſs of taxation in EngAU dd. | 
It is a general idea, that when ack eb e | 
they are never taken off, However true this may have be | 
of late, it was not always ſo. Either, therefore, the people 
of former times were more watchful- over government tht 
thoſe of the preſent, or government was adminiſtered with | 
leſs extravagance.” 

It is now ſoren handred yeark finct'the Normin codqueily 
and the ciabliſiment of what is called the crown; 
this portion of time in ſeven ſeparate periods of obe hundred 
years each, 2 gat eons. 594-4 
will be as follows p 54 


re aa ee Welton abs YT A 
Conqueror, beginning in the year 2066, C. 4003008 
— ES 
from the conqueſt, - (1 166} 200% 
Annual amount of taxes - afro end pinch 9 2 
from the conqueſt, (1266) . . D 
Annual amount of taxes . dee hundred pers | oe: 
| from the canquelt, (4366) T Ao & "1101 98 : 
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e a four hundred years = 
from the conqueſt, (1466) ROOMS 2 n 


\© Theſe iaternents, zindithoſe which follow; b 
Sir John Sinclair's Hiſtory of the Revenue; by which it ap- 
pears, that taxes continued decreaſing ſor four hundred 
years, at the expiration 0: which time they were reduced 
chree · fourths, viz. from four hundred thouſand pounds to 
one hundred thouſand. The people of England of the pre- 
_ fent day, have a traditionary and hiflerical-idea of the bra» 
_ Fery of their anceſtors ; but whatever their virtues or their 
vices might have been, they certainly were a people who 


| would not be impoſed upon, and who kept government in 


awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though they 
were not able ——. 
. of mace,” NM Af 
1 2 * 
E e 
Annual amount of taxes at 3 1 30 


from the conqueſt, (13866) — 


Annual amount of taxes at fix hundred n vr 
from the conqueſt (1666) ee BET nid 
Annual amount of. taxes at the . 3 2 26 
» (2990) eee "$7,000,000 


| The difference between / the firſt e ee eel 
the laſt three, is fo aſtoniſhing, as to warrant an opinion, 
| that the national character of the Engliſh has changed. It 
would have been impoſſible to have dragooned the former 
Engliſh into che exceſs of taxation that now exiſts; and 
when it is conſidered that the pay of the army, the navy, 
and of all the-revenue;officers, is the ſame now as it was @ 
hove a hundred years ago, when the taxes were not above 
2 tenth part of. what they are at preſent, it appears impoſ- 
fable to account for the enormous increaſe , and expenditure 
on any other ground RO TI corruption, and 
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| With the revolution of 1688, and more'ſo ſince the Hai. 
over ſucceſſion, came the” deſtructive ſyſtem” of continental 
intrigues, and the rage for foreign wats and foreign domi -· 
nion; ſyſtems of ſuch ſecure myſtery that the expences ad» 
mit of no accounts; a ſingle line ſtands for millions. To 
what exceſs taxation might have extended, had not the 
French revolution contributed to break up the ſyſtem, and 
put an end to pretences, is impoſſible to ſay. Viewed, as 
that revolution ought to be, as the fortunate means of leſ- 
ſening the load of taxes of both countries, it is of as much 
importance to England as to France; and, if properly im- 

proved to all the advantages of which it is capable, and ta 
which it leads, deſerve as much — ann 
as the other. n F Fre 


In purſuing this ſubjes, I ſhall 1 wich che matter 
e — | 
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e aid ul held vhs) Noe ts all en e pull; is not to 
be wondered at. He was, however, the means of checking the rage 
and injuſtice-of taxation in his time, and the nation owed much to his 
valour. The hiſtory is conciſely this ;—In the time of Richard the 
second, a poll-tax was levied of one ſhilling per head, upon every 
perſon in the nation, of whatever ſtate or condition, on poor as well 
2s rich, above the age of fifteen years. If any favour was ſhown in 
the law, it was to the rich rather than to the noorz as no pexſan 
could be charged more than tweuty ſhillings for himſelf, family, and 
fervants, though ever ſo numerous; while all other families, under 
the number of twenty, were charged per bead. Pall-taxes had ab 
ways been odious; but this being alſo oppreſſive and unjuſt, it ex 
cited, as it naturally muſt, univerſal deteſtation among the poor. and 
middle claſſes. The perſon known by the name of Wat Tyler, whoſe 
proper name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford. 
The gatherer of the poll-tax, on coming to his houſe, demanded tax 
for one of his daughters, whom Tyler declared was under the age of 
fifteen. The tax-gatherer inſiſted on ſatisfying himſelf, and began an 
indecent examination of the girl, which enraging the father, he ſtruck 


he Ye fone I Ry oe ft "3 


cauſe of his death. 

- This circumſtance ſerved to bring the diſcontents to an iſſue. The | 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood eſpouſed the cauſe. of Tyler, who," 
ia a few days, was joined, according to ſome. hiſtories, by upwards of. 
POV SNORING wt 


| an an then add ſueh matters and propofitions 
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the three countries of England, France, and yoo. 
the preſent proſpeR of things appears to juſtify; I mean, an 
alliance of the three, for the purpoſes that wil dee, 
Ain their proper place, | 

What has happened may happen again. By the dls 


| ment before ſhewn of the progreſs of taxation, it is ſeen 
nt ares have been lefſened to 2 fourth part of what they 


had formerly been. Though the preſent circumſtances do 
not admit of che fame reduction, yet it admits of ſuch a be- 
ginning, as may accomaplith that end in fels time thas inthe 
Former eaſe. | 

* The amount of waxes for the year, ending at Michacimas 
3788, was ad ler: ; 


Jan ˙ 3 £ 1,950,008 
. 3.789, 274 


* 255 0 1,278,214 
— ad iden 5 1, 803.734 
dane Fi 
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Kher grievances. © The court, finding itfelf in 's forlorn condition, 
Ind unable to make refiſtance, agreed, with Richard at its head, to 
Told 4 conference with Tyler in Smithfield, making many fair pro- 
feffions, courtier like, of its Uiſpolitions to redreſs the oppreſfions. 
While Richard and Tyler were in converſation on theſe matters, 
ach being en horſedack, Wwlworth, then mayor of Looddn, and one 
af | the creatures of the court, watched an"opportunity7 and, like a 
„ Ebwardly" alan, ftabbef Tyler with a dagger; ME IEE <2" Woe 
| iihers falling apon him, he was inftantly factificed, | 

OA ms dns eee 
the to himſelf. All his propoſals made to Richard were on a more 
Juſt and public ground, than thoſe which had been made to John 
by the Barons ; and notwithſtanding the ſycophancy of hiſtorians, and 


by traducing Tyler, his fame wilt outlive their falſchood. If the 
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men like Mr. Burke, who feek to gloſs over a baſe action of the court 
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Sies the year 1788, upwards of one million of new taxes 
have been laid on, beſides the produce from the lotteries} 
and, as the taxes have in general been more productive ſince 
femme 
. 11,000,000 
NM. B. Theexpence of odllsclon and the drawbacks; which a 
together amonnt 26 nearly two milliong;/are pei$-6ur\of th 
. 


chequer. 
This — qullliong-ts applied 9/400 GiFcrene 


| purpoſes ; the one to pay the intereſt of the national debt, the 


other to the current expences of -each other, About nine 
millions are appropriated to the former ; and the remainder, 
being nearly eight millions, to the latter. As to the million, 
ſaid to be applied to the reduRion of the debt, it is ſ6'much 
mr FENCE 8 
feu 99 of 

—— Franck; tint me podletd u- 75 
tional domains for paying off her debt, and thereby leſſening 
her taxes: but ag this is not the caſe in England, her reduce 
tion of taxes can only take place by reducing the current ex- 
pences, which may now be done to the amount of four or 
five millions annually, as will hereafter appear. When this 
is accompliſhed, it will more than counterbalance the eaor» 
mous charge of the American war z and the ſaving will be 
the ſame ſource from whence the evil aroſe, 
As to the national debt, however heavy the ire may 
be in taxes; yet, as it ſerves to keep alive a capital, uſeful to 
commerce, it balances by its affe&s a conſiderable part of its 
own weight; and, as the quantity of gold and filyer in Eng- 
land is, by ſome means or other, ſhort of its. proper propor- 
tion , (being not more than twenty millions, whereas it 
ſhould be fixty}, it would, beſides the injuſtice, be bad policy 
to extinguiſh a capital that ſerves to ſiipply that defect. DBut, 
with reſpect to the current expence, whatever is ſaved there- 
from is gain. The exceſs may ſerve to keep corruption alive, 
but it has no re· action * — mn 
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18 is now very probable, that the Engliſh goverement:(I 
do not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French revolu- 


tion. Whatever ſerves to expoſe the intrigue and leſſen the 


influence of courts, by lefſening taxation, will be unwelcome 
to thoſe who feed upon the ſpoil. Whilſt the clamour of 
French intrigue, arbitrary power, popery, and wooden ſhoes, 
could be kept up, the nation was eaſily allured and alarmed 
into taxes. Thoſe days are now paſt ; deception, it is to be 
mm 2. 


—OaU2j—„—— mo . — — 
bananas — France, and America, for the purpoſes 


hereafter to be mentioned, the national expences of France 
and England may canſequently be leſſened. - The ſame fleets 
and armies will no longer be neceſſary to either, and the re- 
duction can be made ſhip for ſhip on each ſide. But to ac- 
compliſh theſe objects, the governments muſt neceſſarily be 
fitted to a common and-correſpondent principle. Confidence 
can never take place, while an hoſtile difpoſition remains in 


| elders erwhers aytuy antifearecy cx 'onr' file is: oppo" 


ſed to candour and openneſs on the other. 

Theſe master admitted, che national 'expences might be 
put back, for. the ſake of a precedent, to what they were at ſome 
period when France and England were not enemies. This, 
conſequently, muſt be prior to the Hanover ſucceſſion, and 
alſo to the revolution of 1688 . The firſt inftance that pre- 


* + T happened to be in England at the celebration of the 

of the revolution of 1688. The choraters of William and Mary have 
always appeared to'me deteſtable; the one ſeeking to deſtroy his uncle, 
and the other her father, to get poſſeſſion of power themſelves; yet, 
as the nation was diſpoſed to think ſomething of that event, I fele 
hurt at ſeeing it aſcribe the whole reputation of it to a man who had 


undertaken it as a job, and who, beſides what be otherwiſe got, char- 


ged fix hupdred thouſand pounds for the expence of the little fleet that 
brought him from Holland. George I. acted the ſame cloſs-fiſted part 


as Wilkam had done, and bought the Duchy of Bremin with the mos 
ney he got from England, two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 


cer and above his pay as king; and, having thus purchaſed it at the 
os 4 * uy $43 74” 7B 
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eſtabliſument, at- 1,200,0001. *, If we go back to the timo 


— yet the nation ſees nothing during 2 dat 
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and profligate times of Charles IL at which time England and 
France acted as allies. If I have choſen a period of great 
extravagance, it will ſerve to ſhew modern extravagance in 
a till worſe light; eſpecially as the pay of the navy, the 
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of Elizabeth, the amount of all the taxes was but half a 


it with want of conſequence. r 
All Circumſtances chen taken together, (ariſing from the, 
French revolution, from the approaching harmony and re- 


ciprocal intereſt of the two nations, the abolition of our. 
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own private profit. In fact, every nation that does not govern itſelf, 


is governed as a job. England has been the prey of jobs ever f 
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was the harveſt of governments, engaged in a war with the Dutch, 
the expence of which increaſed the annual expenditure to C. 1,800,000, 
ke rm me there oor tom mayer 
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Even this ſum is ſix times greater than the  expences of 
government are in America, yet the civil internal govern- 
ment in England, (I mean that adminiſtered by means of 

quarter - ſeſſions, juries, and aſſize, and which, in fact, is 
nearly the whole, and performed by the nation), is leſs ex- 
. chan che fume peck and.cppicn 
of government is in America. N 

It is time that nations ſhould be rational, n ans. 
verned like animals, for the pleaſure of their riders. To 
read the hiſtory of kings, a man would be almoſt inclined to 
ſuppoſe that government conſiſted in ftag-hunting, and chat 
every nation paid a million- a-year to a huntſman. Man 
ought to have pride, or ſhame enough to bluſh at being 

thus impoſed upon, and when he feels his proper character, 
| he will. Upon all ſubje&s of this nature, there is oſten paſ- 
fing in the mind a train of ideas he has not yet accuſtomed 
himſelf to encourage and communicate. Reſtrained by 
ſomething that puts on the character of prudence, he acts 
the hypocrite upon himſelf as well as to others. It is, how- 
ever, curious to obſerve how ſoon this ſpell can be diſſolved. 
A ſingle expreſſion, boldly conceived and uttered, will 
ſometimes put a whole company into their proper feclings x 
and whole nations are ated upon in the ſame manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be 
ſcribed. In the rotine of buſineſs, as before obſerved; he- 
cher a man be ſtyled a preſident; a king, an empetor, a'ſena- 
tor, or any thing elſe, it is impoſſible that any ſervice he ca 
perform can merit from a nation more than ten thouſand 
pounds a year; and, as no man ſhould be paid beyond his 
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ſervices, ſo every man of a proper heart will not aceept more. 
Public money ought to be touched with the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſciouſneſs of honour. It is not the produce of riches on · 
ly, but of the hard earnings of labour and poverty. It is 
drawn even from the bitterneſs of want and miſery. Not a 
beggar paſſes, or periſhes in the ſtreets, whoſe mite is not in 
that maſs. 


|  Wereit palſible that the Congreſs of America could be & 


loſt to their duty, and to the intereſt of their conſtituents, as 
to offer General Waſkington, as preſident of America; a mils 
lion a year, he would not, and he could not, accept it. His 
ſenſe of honour is of another kind. It has coſt England al- 
moſt ſeventy millions ſterling to maintain a family imported 
from abroad, of very inferior capacity to thouſands in the 
nation; and fearcely a year has paſſed that has not produced 
ſome new mereenary application. Even the phyſicians bills 
have been ſent to the public to be paid. No wonder that 
jails are crowded, and tates and poor-rates inereuſed. Un« 
der fuch ſyſtems, nothing is to be looked for but what has 
already happened ; and, as to reformation, whenever it 
- e de e eee ee eee 
ment. 

— ihe fin'of The hakdred alin 
than ſufficient to defray all the expences of government, ex- 
enn 
for any country of the fame extent as England. 

In the firſt place, three hundred repreſentatives, fairly ſe 


lected, are fufficient for all the purpoſes to which legiſlation 


can apply; and preferable to a larger number; They may 
be divided into two or three houſes; or meet in one, as in 
France, or in any manner a conſtitution ſhall directe. 
As repreſentation. is always conſidered; in free countries, 
as the moſt honourable of all ſtations, the allowance made to 
it is merely to . 45 muppet 
incur by that ſerviee, and not to it as an office: 
If an allowanee, at the rate of five hundred pounds 
per ann. be made to every repreſentative, dedue -H 
ting for non · attendance, the expence, if the hole 
number attended for fix months, each year, - 
would be £14,000 
Par IT. - N The 
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The official departments cannot reaſonably ex- 1 
ceed the following number, with the ſalaries an- 


nexed : 

Three officers, at ten thouſand pounds each, $30,000 
Ten ditto, at C. 5000 each 50,000 
Twenty ditto, at C. 2000 each 40,000 
Forty ditto, at . 1000 each 40,000 
Two hundred ditto, at C. Foo each 100,000 
Three hundred ditto, at Z. 200 each 60,000 
Five hundred ditto, at C. too each o, oo 


Seven hundred ditto, atZ. 7 each 52,500 | 
fins C. 497,500 | 


If a nation chooſe, it can deduct four per cent. from all of- 
fices, and make one of twenty thouſand per ann. 
All revenue officers are paid out of the monies they cob 
lect, and therefore are not in this eſtimation. 
The foregoing is not offered as an exact detail of offices, 
but to ſhow the number and rate of ſalaries which five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds will ſupport; and it will, on expe- 
rience, be found impracticable to find buſineſs ſufficient-to 
juſtify even this expence. As to the manner in which office 
buſineſs is now performed, the chiefs, in ſeveral offices, ſuch 
as the poſt office, and certain offices in the exchequer, &c. do 
little more than Ggn their names three or four times a year; 
and the whole duty is performed by under clerks. + 
Taking, therefore, one million and a half as a ſufficient 
peace eſtabliſhment for all the . honeſt purpoſes of govern- 
ment, which is three hundred thouſand pounds more than 
| the peace eſtabliſhment, in the profligate and prodigal times 
of Charles the Second, (notwithſtanding, as has been already 
obſerved, the pay and ſalaries of the army, navy, and reve- 
nue officers, continue the ſame as at that period,) there will 
remain a ſurplus of upwards of ſix millions out of the preſent 
current expences. W 
of this ſurplus. 
N C doe ammonia 
taxes twiſt themſelves together, ee 


e of ſeparating them Suddenly. 
Firſt, 
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Fir, Becauſe the articles now on hand are already char-. 
ged with the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the 
preſent ſtock. 

Secondly, Becauſe on all thoſe articles on which the duty 
is charged on the groſs, ſuch as per barrel, hogſhead, hun- 
dred weight, or ton, the abolition of the duty does not admit 
of being divided down ſo as fully to relieve the conſumer, 
who purchaſes by the pint, or the pound. The laſt duty on 
Rrong beer and ale was three ſhillings per barrel, which, if 
taken off, would lefſen the purchaſe only half a farthing per 
pint, and conſequently would not reach to practical relief. 

This being the condition of a great part of the taxes, it will 
be neceſſary to look for ſuch others as are free from this em- 
barraſſment, and where the relief will be direct and viſible, 
and capable of immediate operation. 

In the firſt place, then, the poor-rates are a direct tax 
which every houſe-keeper feels, and who knows alſo, to a 


farthing, the ſum which he pays. The national amount of 


the whole of the poor-rates is not poſitively known, but can 
be procured. Sir John Sinclair, in his Hiſtory of the Reve* 
nue, has ſtated it at C. 2, 100, 58). A conſiderable part of 
which is expended in litigations, in which the poor, inſtead 
of being relieved are tormented. The expence, however, is 
the ſame to the pariſh from whatever cauſe it ariſes. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen 
thouſand pounds a year. This, though a large ſum, is mode» - 
rate, compared with the population. Birmingham is ſaid to 
contain ſeventy thouſand ſouls, and on a proportion of ſevens - 
ty thouſand to fourteen thouſand pounds poor-rates, the na- 
tional amount of poor-rates, taking the population of Eng. 
land at ſeven millions, would be but one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds. It is, therefore, moſt probable, that the 
population of Birmingham is over-rated, Fourteen thouſangq - 
pounds is the proportion upon fifty thouſand ſouls, taking 
two millions of poor-rates as the national amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the con- 
ſequence of the exceſſive burden of taxes, for, at the time 


| Fhen the taxes were very low, the poor were able to main? 


tain | 
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tain themfelves; and there were no poor - rates *. In the 
preſent ſtate of things, a labouring man, with a wife and 
two or three children, does not pay leſs than between ſeven 
and eight pounds a year in taxes. He is not ſenſible of this, 
becauſe it is diſguiſed to him in the articles which he buys, 
and he thinks only of their dearneſs ; but as the taxes take 
from him, at leaſt, a fourth of his yearly earnings, he is con- 
ſequently diſabled from providing for a family, eſpecially, if 
himfelf, or any of them, are afflicted with fickneſs. . 


The firſt ſtep, therefore, of practical relief, would be to a- 


boliſh the poor - rates entirely, and in lieu thereof to make a 
remiſſion of taxes to the poor of double the amount of the 


preſent poor-rates, viz. four millions annually out of the ſur- 
plus taxes. By this meaſure, the poor will be benefited two 


millions, and the honſe-keepers two millions. This alone 
would be equal to a reduQtion of one hundred and twenty 
millions of the national debt, and oonſequently e wg] 
whole expence of the American war. 

It will then remain to be conſidered, which is the moſt ef- 
{eQual mode of diſtributing this remiffion of four millions. 

It is eaſily ſeen, that the poor are generally compoſed of 
large families of children, and old people paſt their labour. 
If theſe two claſſes are provided for, the remedy will fo far 
reach to the full extent of the caſe, that what remains will be 
incidental, and, in a great meaſure, fall within the compaſs of 
benefit clubs, which, though of humble invention, merit to be 
ranked among the beſt of modern inſtitutions. | | 

© Admitting England to contain ſeven million of fouls; if 
one-fifth thereof are of that claſs of poor which need ſup- 
port, the number will be one million four hundred thouſand. 
Of this number, one hundred and forty thouſand will be aged 
poor, as will be hereafter ſhown, e e 


proviſion will be propoſed. 


There will remain one million two hundred and ey e- 


ſand, which, at five ſouls to each family, amount to two hun- 


. Poor-rates began about the time of Henry the Eighth, when the taxes 
began to increaſe, and they have increaſed as the taxes increaſed ever 
frince. s » | ; 1 i . . 
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ared and fey tro thouſand lente rendered poor from the 
expence of childreu and the weight of taxes. My . 
The number rr 
each of thoſe families, will be found to be about five to every 
two families ; ſome having two, and others three ; ſome'one, 
and others four ; ſome none, and others five; but it rarely 
happens that more than five are under fourteen years. of | 
ND »—„— Ing 


A 


Allowing five children Condor; ne years) to r 
two families, 0 


— of children would bs | 35M 3 
The number of parents, were they all living, would | 
be — * . 8 * Ks $04,000 


It is certain, that if the children are provided for, the 
parents are relieved of conſequence, | becauſe it is from 
an rennen 
ariſes. 

ere eee, that combi 
ſuppoſed to need ſupport on account of young families, I 1 
proceed to the mode of relief or diſtribution, which i, 
To pay as a remiſſion of taxes to every poor family, out 
of the ſurplus taxes, and in room of poor-zates, four pqunds 
2 year for every child under fourteen years of age; enjoin · 
ing the parents of ſach children to ſend them to ſchool, to 
learn reading, writing, and common arithmetic z the mi · 
niſters of every pariſh, of every denomination, to. certify 


The amount of this expence. vill be, For ſix a , 
hundred and dir thouſand children, as four wo 
pounds per ann, each, ne Came 


By adopting this method, not enly the poverty. of the pa: 
rents will be relieved, but ignorance will be baniſhed from 
the riſing generation, and the number of poor will hereafter 
become leſs, becauſe their abilities, wum, 
ern K | 
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will be greater. Many a youth, with good natural genius, 
who is apprenticed to a mechanical trade, ſuch as a car» 
penter, joiner, millwright, ſhipwright, blackſmith, &c. is 
prevented getting forward the whole of his life, from the 
want of a little common education when a boy. 
rr 

I divide age into two claſſes. Firſt, the approach of 

93 - Secondly, old age, commencing at 
— 

At fifty, cotton ate of ana in full 

vigour, and his judgment better than at any preceding date, 
the bodily powers for laborious life are on the decline, Ho 
cannot bear the ſame quantity of fatigue as at an earlier pe. 
riod. He begins to earn leſs, and is leſs capable of enduring 
wind and weather; and in thoſe retired employments, where 
much ſight is required, he fails apace, and ſees himſelf, like 
an old horſe, beginning to be turned adrift, _ 
At fixty his labour ought to be over, at leaſt from direct 
neceſſity. It is painful to ſee old age working - itſelf to 
death, in what are called civilized countries, for daily 
- Fo form ſome judgment of the number of thoſe above 
fifty years of age, I have ſeveral times counted the perſons 
I met in the ſtreets of London, men, women, and children, 
and bave generally found that the average is about one in 
ſixteen or ſeventeen. If it be faid that aged perſons do not 
come much in the ſtreets, ſo neither do infants ; and a great 
proportion of grown children are in ſchools, and in work- 
ſbops as apprentices. Taking then ſixteen for a diviſor, the 
whole number of perſons in England, of fifty years and 
upwards, of both ſexes, rich and poor, will by four hundred 
— 

The perſons to be provided for out of this groſs number 
wil be huſbandmen, common labourers, - journeymen of 
every trade, and their wives, ſailors and diſbanded ſoldiers, 
worn out ſervants of both ſexes, and poor widows. 

There will be alſo a conſiderable number of middling 
tradeſmen, who having lived decently in the former part of 
Nee 
3 
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Beſides theſe, there will be conſtantly throw” n 
the revolutions of that wheel, which no man can ſtop nor 
« number froin'every claſs of lite” connected” wit 
commerce and adventure. 
To provide for all thoſe accidents, and whatever elſe may 
befal, I take the number of perſons, who at one time or. 


| other of their lives, after fifty years of age, may feel it ne - 


cefſary or comfortable to be better ſupported, than they can 
ſupport themſelves, and that not as a matter of grace and 
favour, but of right, at one third of the whole number, 
which is one hundred and forty thouſand, as ſtated in page 
102, and for whom a diſtin& proviſion was propoſed 'to 'be 
made. If there be more, Tociety, notwithſtanding the ſhew 
r T 
Of this one hundred and forty thouſand, I take one half, 
ſeventy thouſand,' to be of the age of fifty and under fixty, 
and the other half to be fixty years and upwards. Having 
thus aſcertained the probable proportion of the number of 
— * orrtna ay gigs 199.1 = 
ä 

War e of tht age bf ike rears W 
til he ſhall arrive at the age of ſixty, the ſum of fix pounds 
fer ann. out of the ſurplas taxes; and ten pounds per ann. du- 
ring life after the age of ſixty. The expence of which will 


Seventy thouſand perſons at C. 6 per onn. 430,000 ! + 
| Beventy thouſand ditto at C. 10 per ann. 700,080 


4 ＋ L 1,120,000. 


1 This ſupport, as already remarked, une eue of : 


a charity, but of a right. + Every' perſon in England, male 
and female, pays on an average in taxes two pounds eight 
ſhillings and fixperice per ann. from the day of his (or her) 
birth; and, if the expence of collection be added; he pays 
two pounds eleven ſhillings and fixpence ; conſequently, at 
the end of fifty years he has paid one hundred and twentyy 
NR OO Co RA Ts 


fifty. | 
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her) individual tax into a tontine, the money he ſhall receive 
after fifty years is but little more than the legal intereſt of the 
nett money he has paid; the reſt is made up from thoſe 
- whole circumſtances do not require them to draw ſuch ſup- 
port, and the capital in both caſes deſrays the expences of 
government. It is on this ground that I have extended the, 
probable claims to one third of the number of aged perſons, 
in the nation Is it then better that the lives of one hundred 
and farty thouſand aged perſons be rendered comfortable, or 
that a million a year of public money be expended on any 
one individual, and him often of the moſt worthleſs or inſig · 
nificant character? Let reaſon and juſtice, let honour and 
humanity, let even hypocriſy, ſycophancy, and Mr. Burke, 
let George, let Louis, Leopold, Frederic, Catherine, Corn- 
wallis, or Tippoo Saib, anſwer the queſtion *, 

The ſum thus remitted to the poor will be, 


To two hundred and fifty-two thouſand 
and thirty thouſand children, e 2,520,000 
o antghoghl. 
perſons, =» * 1,129,000 
1 | 4 — — 
. | | . 3:640,000 


* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to 3 family, each family pays | 


on an average, 12. 15. 64, per aun. . to this ſum are to be added the 
poor-rates. Though all pay taxes in the articles they conſume, all do 


not pay poor-rates. About two millions are exempted, ſome as not be- 


ing houſe-keepers, others as not being able, and the poor themſelves 
who receive the relief. The average, therefore, of poor-rates on the re- 
thaining number, is forty ſhillings for every family of five perſons, which 
makes the whole average amount of nnn * 
_ Gs perſons, 17. 175. For ſeven perſons, 20d. 165. 6d. 


The average of taxes in America, under the pew or repreſentoaivs 


ſyſtem of government, including the intereſt of the debt contracted i in 
the war, and taking the population at four million of ſouls, v 
v amounts to, and it bs daily inereaſing, is five fhillings per 
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t 
poundson ofthe bor nile part of which ION 
plied ab follow : © 

After all the above e nn hn aces worded 
be a number of families who, though not properly of the du 
of poor, yet find ir difficult to give "education to their chil. 
dren ; and fuch children, under ſuch a eaſe, would 5e in a 
worſe condition than if their parents were actually p6or: 'A 
none to remain uninſtructed. It is monarchieal and aviſtss 
Wm TIOIE 
port. 

eee ee ee, 
condition, which is à greater number thun ought to be ſup- 
To allow for each of thoſe children ten ſhillings « year 
for the expence of ſchooling; for fix years each which will 
gr — 
2 year for paper and ſpelling books. 
| The oxen ofthis will . n Ci. 
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8 children. The difference therefore, between the tao 
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ass merica. 
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e eee Seb 149-6 1 3 6 
3 For a family of fix perſons "47/0 17 0 T 10 Mo 
Fier a family of ſeven perſon 2 , d 2 14, 
| © Public ſthools do not aüfwer the general purpole of the por. 
They are chiefly in corporation towns, from which tlie coutitry townd 
and villages are excluded ; or, if admitted, the diſtance oceaGutis A great 
loſs of time. Education, to be uſeful to the gvor, ſhould be on the 
ſpot ; aud the beſt method, I believe, to accompliſh this, is, to enable 
the parents to pay the expence themſelycs. There are always pero 
of both ſexes to be found in every village, bel when growing i 
years capable of fuch an undertakihg. Twenty children, at ten 
Kigs each, (aud that not more than fit months ech year) would be al 
moch as ſbtne livings ambunt to in the remote parts of Rad a6 


4here are often diſtreſſed clergymen's widows to whom nn 


would be acceptable. Whatever is given on this acconnt to 
anſwers two purpoſes ; to chan it NOW — 


em it is a livelihood, 
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| There will then remain one hundred and ten thouſind 


Saad es ae delt which the beſt 
inſtituted and beſt principled goverament, may deviſe, there 
will till be a number of ſmaller caſes, which —— 
licy as well as beneficence in a nation to conſider. 


Were. twenty ſhillings: to be. given immediately - on the 
birth of a child, to every woman who ſhould make the de- 


Dre 


require it, it might relieve a great deal of inſtant diſtreſs. 
There are about two hundred thouſand births yearly in 
— che ne Gnnth, 2 . 
The amount would de | $0,008 
PPP 
ſhould claim in like manner mn, 
ſum of b 9 . - £20,000 
. rr 
the funeral expences of perſons, who, travelling for work, 
may die at a diſtance from their friends. By relieving 
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M P 
the particular condition of a metropolis, ſuch as London. 


Caſes are continually occuring in a metropolis, different to 


thoſe which occur in the country, and for which a different, 
or rather an additional mode of relief is neceſſary. ; In the 
country, even in large towns, people have a knowledge of 
each other, and diſtreſs never riſes to that extreme height it 
ſometimes does in a metropolis. There is no ſuch thing in 
the country as perſons, in the literal ſenſe of the word, ſtarv- 
ed to death, or dying with cold from the want of a lodging. 
wann e . miſerable, happen in 
2 

313 comes i full of expedtations; 
ber e money, and unleſs be get immediate 
employment he is already half undone; and boys bred. up 
In London, without any means of a livelihood, and as it of- 
ten happens of diſſolute parents, are in a ſtill worſe condi- 
tion ;- and ſervants long out of place are not much better off, 
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which buſy or affluent life knows not of, to open the firſt 
door to diflreſs. Hunger is not among the poſtponeable 
wants, and-a day, even a few hours, mmm 
often the criſis of a life of ruin. | 
ä are the qribe#aati#bd 
little thefts and pilferings that lead to greater, may be pres 
vented. There yet remain twenty thouſand pounds out of 
the four millions of ſurplus taxes, which, with another fund 
hereafter to be mentioned, amounting to about twenty thou- 


| I EEE ⁵]V᷑ | 


poſe. The plan then will be, 

Firſt, To ere& two or more e er ue abi 
ready erected, capable of containing at leaſt ſix thouſand | 
perſons, and to have in each of theſe places as many kinds 
of employment as can- be contrived, ſo that every perſon 
22 SE GY 
do. 

| Secondly, To receive” all who wan eue n 
ring who or what they are. The only condition to be, that 
for ſo much, or ſo many hours work, each perſon ſhall re 
ceive ſo many meals of wholeſome food, and a warm lod» 
ging, at leaſt as good as a barrack. That a certain portion 
of what each perſon's work ſhall be worth ſhall-be reſerved, 
and given to him, or her, on their going away; and that 
each perſon ſhall ne eee eee 
often as he chooſe, on theſe conditions. | | 

If each perſon Raid three months, it would affiſt by rota» 
den twenryberaanieSprricns aa; though the real 
number, at all times, would be but fix thouſand. By eſta- 
bliſhing an aſylum of this kind, perſons to whom temporary 
diſtreſſes occur would have an opportunity to recruit them- 


. ſelves, and be enabled to look out for better employment. 


Allowing that their labour paid but one half the expence 
of ſupporting them, after reſerving a portioff of their earn» 
ings for themſelves, the ſum of forty thouſand pounds addk 
tonal would derer n ee charges for” een "great 


number than fix thouſand. * 


—————— 1 
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former fund, will be the produce- of the tax upon coals, {6 
10 IK ; |  iquitouſly iqui 


- 


(ww) 


iniguitouſly and wantonly applied to the fupport of the Duke 
of Richmond. It is horrid that any man, more eſpecially 
at the price coals now are, ſhould live on the diſtreſſes of a 
community; and any government permitting ſuch an abuſe 
deſerves to bę diſmiſſed. This fund is ſaid e be about 
twenty thouſand pounds per an. 

I ſhall now conclude this D 
ral particulars, and then proceed to other matters, 

Firſt, Abolition of two million poar-rates. 
Secondly, Proviſion for two hundred and fifty-rwo thau- 


fand poor families. 
Thirdly, Equcation for one million and thiny thouſand 
cies. 


n erte provideo far eng huadredand 
faney. thonſand aged perſons. 


Had births, 
Lair. Donation of cen killings each for en 
Sn marriages, 

 Leventhly, dn ebamasthebadocmd the the 
baren eee of perſons. warelling for work, and dying 
& a diftance from their friends. 
-- Eighthly, Employment, at all times, for the caſual poox 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor-laws, thoſe infru- 
' ments of civil torture, will be ſuperſeded, and the waſteful 
will not be ſhocked by ragged and hungry children, and 
yerions of ſaventy or eighty years of age begging for bread, 
The dying poor will not be dragged from place to place to 
breathe their laſt, as a repriſal of pariſh upon pariſh. Wi- 
dows will have a maintenance for their children, and not be 
carted away, on the death of their huſbands, like culprits 


and criminals ; and children will 80 longer be conſidered as | 


ipereating the diſtreſſes of their parents. The haunts of the 


wretched will be known, becauſe it will be to their 4dvan- | 


Wage; and the number of petty-crimes, the offspring of di- 
ſixels, and poverty, will be leſſened, The poor, as well as 
me rich, vill wen be intereſted in the fupport of govern- 
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Fiſthly, 3 een fillings each for dar e | 
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will ceaſe. Ve who ſit in eaſe, and ſolace yqurſelves in plen- 
ty, and ſuch there are in Turkey and Ruſſia, as well as in 
England, and who fay-to yourſelves, « Are we nat well | 
« off,” have ye thought of theſe things? When ye do, ye 
will ceaſe to ſpeak and feel for yourſelves alone. 
The plan is eaſy in practice. It does not embarraſs trade 
by a ſudden interruption in the order of taxes, but effects this 
relief by changing the application of them; and the money 
neceſſary for the purpoſe can be drawn from the exciſe col- 
lections, which are made I RE in every mar- 
ket-town in England. 

Having now arranged and concluded this fubjed, I yo 
ceed to the next. = 

. ener at hn AG 


an half, which is the leaſt amount they are now at, there 


will remain (after the ſum of one million and an half be ta- 
ken for the new current expences, and four millions for the 
before-mentioned ſervice, ) n mew 
Which to be applied as follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with France, 
wilh in a great meaſure, become uſeleſs, yet the perſons 
who have devoted themſelves to thoſe fervices, and have 
thereby unſitted themſelves for other lines of life, are not to 


be ſufferers by the means that make others happy. They . 


aan. TRE Mr 7308 26/9 - 
A part of the amy will pinned the atop 


and alſo of the navy, for which a proviſion is already "made 


in the former part of this plan of one million,” which is al- 
moſt half a million more than the peace-eſtabliſhment of "the 
army and navy in the prodigal times of Charles II. 5 

| Suppoſe, they, fiſteen thouſand ſoldiers to be didanded; 


and that an allowance be made to each of threa ſhillings a- 


week during life, clear of all deduRtiong, to be paid in the 
ſame manner as the Chelſea-college penſioners are paid, and 
for them to return to their trades and their friends; and al. 
ſo, that an addition of fifteen thouſand ſixpences per week bb 


* 
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made tothe pay ofthe alen, who hall remain the anmual 
n bo 


To the pay of fifien thouſand diſbanded 
ſoldiers,” at three ſhillings per week, C. 117,000 
Additional pay to = ene ſol- 
diers, 
eee 
the diſbanded corps be of the ſame a- 
mount as the ſum allowed to the 
men, > Fs - 117,000 a 


29,50 


To prevent bulky eſtimations, admit the 
_ fame ſum to the diſbanded navy as to 
. the army, and the fame increaſe of _ 

Pays * * - : 253,500 


— 


Total, em, 


e 
omit the odd ſeven thouſand pounds for the purpoſe of keep- 
ing the account unembarraſſed) will fall in, and the whole 
of it in time, as it is on the ground of life annuities, except 


the increaſed pay of twenty-nine thouſand pounds. As it 


falls in, a part of the taxes may be taken off; for inſtance, 
when thirty thouſand pounds fall in, the duty on hops may 
be wholly taken off; and as other parts fall in, the duties 
l 
totally ceaſe. 
| There now remains at leaſt one million and » half of for 
The tax. on houſes and e is one of thoſe des 
taxes, which, like the poor rates, is not confounded with 
trade; and, when, taken off, the relief will be inſtantly felt. 
IND CN EN et, ee * 


*. amount of this tax, by . rears of men 


. Houſes 
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| If this gt e en e 
million of ſurplus taxes 3 and; as it is always proper uo beg 
a ſum in reſerve for incidental matters, it may be beſt not to 
extend reductions further, in the ſirſt inſtince, but to con- 
ſider what mar be accompliſhed br other modes af re- 
form. 

| Amcag the ixime e it 46 eee 
tax. I ſhall, therefore, offer a plan for its abolition, by 
ſubſtituting another in its place, — 
jects at once: 

Firſt, That of remoring the bunhen to where u can be 
be borne. + + - 

Secondly, Reſtoring jufice among families WARDS . 
tion of property. 

Thirdly, Extirpating the overgrown influence -arifing 
from the unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is ons 
of the principal ſources of corruption at d 


— 


The amount of the commutation tax, by 
am - FEEL 0 * 


eon the country is — by the 
plauſible language of taxing luxuries. One ching is called a 
luxury at one time, and ſomething elſe at another; but the 
real luxury does not conſiſt in the article, but in the mean 
of procuring it, and this is always kept out of ſight. 

I know not why any plant or herb of the field ſhould be 
a greater luxury in one country than another, but an d . 


| grown eſtate in either is a luxury at all times, and as fuch is 
the proper object of taxation. It is, therefore, right to-take 
thoſe kind tax-making gentlemen up on their own word, and 


argue on the principle themſelves have laid down, that 


2 S 
gan 


of taxing luxuries. If they, or their champion Mr.” Burke, | 


| im) 
ein prove that an eſtate of twenty, thirty, or forty thou- 


W I will . 


ment. 

Admitting that any twat ſum, ay for inſtance one 
thouſand pounds, is neceſſary or ſufficient for the ſupport of 
a family, conſequently the ſecond thouſand is of the nature 
ef a luxury, the third ſtill more ſo, and by proceeding on, 
we ſhall at laſt arrive at a ſum that may not improperly be 
called a prohibitable luxury. It would be impolitic to ſet 
bounds to property acquired by induſtry, and therefore it is 
right to place the prohibition beyond the probable acquiſi 
tion to which induſtry can extend; but there ought to be a 


conſanguinity. » | : 4 a 2 1 
4 ” 1 ' 2 


The following table of progreſſive taxation is conſtructed 


en the above principles, and as a ſubſtitute for the eommu- 


tation- tax. It will reach the point of probibition by a re- 
Ins rene 
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TABLE I. 
n Woe 0300095 47 
Sta & va 8 | | iq 
| A tax/0n all fares of ihe de, yearly value of fy 
NE Re nk 
* 2 14 — 4 * 1. d. ; g 
: wg „ 3 per pound 
N s — == 6 6 þ 
On the ſecond-thouſand © = 9 
Ondettiniits 
On the fourth ditto — — 16 
On the fifth ditto — = 12 & 
. On'the fitth eo — = n 
{5 I, . On 


Jy limit to property, or the accumulation of it, by bequeſt. 
It ſhould paſs in ſome other line. The richeſt in every 
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On the ſeventh ditto — — 4 © per pound 
On the eighth ditto 2ͤ Mo | 
On the ninth ditts — — 6 a. 
On the tenth ditto = = 7. 4 
On the eleventh ditto _ $ 6 
On the twelfth ditto — — 9 8 
On the thirteenth ditto — 10 0 
On the fourteenth ditto — 11 0 
On the fifteenth ditto — 132 © 
n the ſixteenth ditto — 13 0 N 
the ſeventeenth ditto — 14 0 
On the eighteenth ditto — 13 1 
On the nineteenth ditto — 16 0 f 
On the twentieth ditto — 172 0 | 
On the twenty-firſt, ditto  — 28 © 
the twenty-ſecond ditto. — — ig 0 
the twenty- third ditto — 20 © 


every progreſſive thouſand. The following table ſhews the 
amount of the tax on every thouſand ſeparately, and in 
the laſt celan tha total amougt. of all. the, lope. Jains 


TABLE IL 

d. | 1 „ d. 

An eftate of C. 50 ger ax, at Per pound pays © 13 6 
100 4 1 53 6 

200 3 1 10 0 

30⁰ 3 8 

4 3 : 5 6 6 

500 3 71 5 


After 300 l. the tas of fixpence. per pound takes place on” ; 
ble, ! — 
pays. 37 & 35.4 200 ks 


Paar II. W ; Tot 


FA 


r | 
fror the Iſt 500 at o 3 per pound 23 

; © 724 go at © 6 „ * IJ 
2d 100 at © 9 37 10 59 5 
3d 1000 at 1 0 50 0 tog 5 
4th 1000 at x 6 75 © 184 5 
ach 1000 at 2 © 100 © 284 5 
õth 100 at 3 © 150 © 434 5 
th 1000 at 4 © 200 © 634 5 
sch 1000 at 5 o 2509 © 880- 5 
gth 1000 at 6 0 300 © 1180 5 
ioth 100 at 7 O 359 0 1530 5 
11th 1000 at 8 o 400 0 1930 5 
12th 1000 at 9 o 450 © 2380 x 
- 13th 1000 at 10 © 500 o 2880 5 
Iath 1000 at Ir © $50 © 33430 5 
1 5th 1000 at 12 © 600 © 4030 5 
I6th 1000 at 13 © 650 o 4680 3 
17th 1000 at 14 © 700 oO 5380 5 
18th 1000 at 15 ©. 750 © 6130 5 
- Toth 1000 at 16 © 80 o 6930 5 
20th 1000 at 17 © 850 0 7780 5 
21ſt 1000 at 18 © - goo o 8680 x5 
22d 1000 at 19 © 950 © 9630 5x 
23d 1000 at 20 © 1000 © 10630 5 


A the twenty-third world "4; tax becomes twenty 
ſhillings in the pound, and conſequently every thouſand be- 
yong that ſum can produce no profit but by dividing the e- 
ſtate. Yet, formidable as this tax appears, it will not, I be- 
lieve, produce ſo much as the commutation tax; ſhould it, 
produce more, it ought to be lowered to that amount upon 
eſtates under two or three thouſand a- year. | 


On ſmall and middling cſtates it is lighter (as it is intend- 


ed to be), than the commutation-tax. It is not till after ſe- 
ven or eight thouſand a- year that it begins to be heavy. 


The object is not ſo much the produce of the tax, as the 
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too much, and this ſerves a te loſt 6g 


librium. GUL 20 
As an inſtance of its ae duet it is only en 

to look back to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the exeiſe- laws, 
at what is called the Reſtoration, or the coming of 
Charles II. The ariſtocratical intereſt then in power com- 
muted the feudal ſervices itſelf was under, by laying a tax 
on beer brewed- for :/a/e ; that is, they compounded with 
Charles for an exemption from thoſe ſervices for themſelves 
and their heirs, by a tax to be paid by other people. The 
ariſtocracy do not purchaſe beer brewed for ſale, but brew 

their own beer free of the duty; and if any commutation at 
that time were neceſſary, it ought to have been at the ex» 

pence of thoſe for whom the exemptions from thoſe ſervices 
were intended“; enn on an en; 

tire different claſs of men. 

But the chief object of this progreſſive tax, (beſides the 
juſtice of rendering taxes more equal than they are), is, as 
already ſtated, to extirpate the [overgrown influence ariſing 
from the unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is oge 
of the principal ſources of corruption at elections. 

It would be attended with no good conſequences to in- 
quite, how ſuch vaſt eſtates as thirty, forty, or fifty thou- 
ſand a- year could commence, and chat at a time when com- 
merce and manufacturers were not in a ſtate to admit of 
ſuch acquiſitions. Let it be ſufficient to remedy the evil, by _— 
putting them in a condition of deſcending again to the com- | 
munity, by the quiet means of apportioning them among 
all the heirs and heireſſes of thoſe families, This will be 
the more neceffary, becauſe hitherto- the ariſtocracy have 
quartered their younger children and connections upon the 
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* The tax on beer brewed for ſale, from which the ariſtocracy are 
exempt, is almoſt one million more than tbe preſent commutation-tax, 
being, by the returns of 1788, 1,666, 15a l. and conſequently they 
ought to take on themſelves the amount of the commutation-tax, as 
00 
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liſhed, will leave them deGirute, unleſs the law of primoge- 


niture be alſo aboliſhed or ſuperſeded. 

A progreſſive tax will, in a great meaſure, eſfect this ob- 
jeR, and that as a matter of intereſt to the parties moſt im- 
mediately concerned, as will be ſeen by the following table; 
which ſhews the nett produce upon every eſtate, after ſub. 
tracting the tax. By this it will appear, that after an eſtate 
exceeds thirtecn or fourteen thouſand a- year, the remainder 


produces but little profit to the bolder, and, conſequently, . 


will paſs either to the younger children, or to other kin» 
dred. "1 


TABLE HH. 


Seri of every eſtate from one thow- 
| ſand 10 rrenry-ree thoukend pounds a year. 


_  No.efchoulinds Totlts — Met produce. 
£ 


« 9 
1943 


3816 
4716 
3566 
6366 
7120 
7820 
8470 
90% 
r 
Nn. 
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2891 
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17,00 


 &t n 


19,000 6939 14, 


20, 00 7780 12,5280 > 
21,000 _ 8680 I 2,320 
23,000 9630 12,3706 
$3,000 12.370 


M. B. The odd fillings are dropped in this table | K 


According to this table, an eftate cannot produce more 
than 12,3704. clear of the land- tax and the progreffive tax, 
and therefore the dividing foch eſtates will follow as a mat- 
ter of family-interelt, An eſtate of 23,0004. a- year, divi- 
ded into five our thouſand each, and one of three, 
will be charged 11294 which is but five per cent. _ 
held by one poſſeſſor will be charged 10,630/. 

Ane Wi hdr inns/the e Sets lian 
unneceffary, the continuation of them in their preſent ſtate 
is another ſubject. It is a matter of national concern. As 
hereditary eſtates, the law has created the evil, and it onght 
alſo to provide the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be a- 
boliſhed, not only becauſe it is unnatural and unjuſt, but 
becauſe the conntry ſuffers by its operation. By cutting of 
(as before obſerved) the younger children from their proper 
portion of inheritance, the public is loaded with the expence * 
of maintaining them; and the freedom of elections violated 
by the overbearing influence which this unjuſt monopoly of 


family- property produces. Nor is this all. It occaſions a 


waſte of national property. A conſiderable part of the land 
of the country is rendered unproductive, by the great extent 
of parks and chaſes which this law ſerves to keep up, and 
this at a time when the annual production of grain is not 
equal to the national conſuniption *.—In ſhort, the evils of 


; See the reports oa the corn-trade. 


68 
the ariſtocratical ſyſtem are ſo great and numerous, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with every thing that is juſt, wiſe, natural, and 
beneficent, that when they are conſidered, there ought not 
to be a doubt that many, who are now clafſed under that 
deſcription, will wiſh to ſee ſach a ſyſtem aboliſhed. 

What pleaſure can they derive from contemplating the 
expoſed condition, and almoſt certain beggary of their 
younger offspring ? Every ariſtocratical family has an ap- 
pendage of family-beggars hanging round it, which in a 
few ages, or a few generations, are ſhook off, and conſole 
themſelves with telling their tale in alms-houſes, work- 
houſes, and priions. This is the natural conſequence of a- 
riſtocracy. The peer and the beggar are often of the ſame 
family. One extreme produces the other: To make one 
rich, many muf, be made poor; neither can the ſyſtem be 
ſupported by other means, 

There are two claſſes of people the laws of 
England are particularly hoſtile, and e the moſt help» 
leſs; younger children and the poor. Of the former I have 
juſt ſpoken ; of the latter I ſhall mention one inſtance out 
of the many that zight be popduceds and yith which I Gall 
cloſe this ſubject. | 

Several laws are*in exiſtence for regulating and limiting 
workmen's wages. Why not leave them as free to make 
their own bargains, as the law imd kers are to let their farms 
and houſes? Perſonal labour is all the property they have. 
Why is that little, and the little freedom they enjoy to be 
infringed ? But the injuſtice will appear ſtronger, if we con- 
fider. the operation and effect of ſuch laws. When wages 
are fixed by what is called à law, the legal wages remain 
ſtationary, while every thing elſe is in progreſſion; and as 
thoſe who make that law ſtill continue to lay on new taxes 
by other laws, they increaſe the expence of living by one 
law, and take away the'means by another. 

But if thoſe gentlemen law-makers and tax-makers 
thought it right to limit the poor pittance which perſonal 


labour can produce, and on which a whole family is to be 


ſupported, they certainly muſt feel themſelves happily indul- 


. ged in a limitation on their own part, of not leſs than twelve 
thouſand a-year, and that of property they never acquired, 
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(nor probably any of thir anceſtors) and of which they have | 


made fo ill a uſe. 
Having now finiſhed this ſubjeR, I ſhall bring the onal 
particulars into one view, and then proceed to other mat- 


The firſt Eiour AzTicues are brought forward from page 
| 108. 


1. Abolition of two million poor-rates. 


2. Proviſion for two hundred and fifty-two thouſand poor 


families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child 
under fourteen years of age; which, with the addition of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, provides alſo edu- 
cation for one million and thirty thouſand children. —_ 
3. Annuity of fix pounds (per ann.) each for all poor 
perſons, decayed tradeſmen, or others (ſuppoſed ſeventy 
thouſand) of the age of fifty years, and until ſixty. | 

4- Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor per- 
ſons, decayed tradeſmen, and others (ſuppoſed ſeventy thou- 
ſand) of the age of ſixty years. | 

5. Donation of twenty ſhillings each for fiſty thouſand 
births, 

| 6. Donation of twenty ſhillings each for twenty thouſand 
marriages. | 

7. Allowance of twenty thouſand pounds f the fun 
expences of eons wetting Be” wack, GE IR 
tance from their friends. 

8. Employment at all times for the caſual poor in the 
citjes of London and Weſtminſter. | | 


Szcoup Env MERATION. 


„ Abolition of Sir 6d kat a hab | * 


10. Allowance of three ſhillings per week for life to . 
teen thouſand diſbanded ſoldiers, and a proportionable = 


| lowance to the officers of the diſbanded corps. 


11. Enereaſe of pay . dulden of 0, hee 


annually, 


12. The 


( uo } 

: 3 The ſame alowanee to the diſdanded navy, and the 
ſame encreaſe of pay as to the army. | 
x3. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

14 Plan of a progreflive tax, operating to extirpate the 

unjuſt and unnatural law of primogeniture, and the vicious 

influence of the ariſtocratical ſyſtem *. 

I bere yet remains, as already ſtated, one million of ſur- 

plus taxes. Some part of this will be required for circum- 

ſtances that do not immediately preſent themſelves, and ſuch 


part as ſhall not be wanted will admit a further rogues 


of taxes equal to that amount. | 
| Among 


* When enquiries are made into the condition of the poor, various 
degrees of diſtreſs will moſt probably be found to render a diffcrent 
arrangement preferable to that which is already propoſed. Widows 
with families wilt be is greater want than Where there ace huſbands 
lving, There is alſo a difference in the enpence of living in differ- 
ent countries ; and more ſo in fuel. | 


* 


Suppoſe then fifty thouſand extraordinary caſes, _ 
at the rate of 10/. per family per aun. 506,000 
100, 00 Families, at 87. per family per ann. — $800,000 
100,000 Families, at 7/. per family per ann. '— 700,000 
104;000 Families, at 57. per family per ann. — $520,000 
e | 
education of other children, to allow fifty ſhillings | 
per family for that purpoſe to fifty thouſand a 
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2,776,005 


140,00 Aged perſons as before 1,120,000 
FT 7 — | 


| 3.890, oo 
— 


This arrangement amounts to the fame ſum 26 med in d 10 
including the 250,0004. for educatiyn ;, but it provides (inclading the” 
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Among the claims that juſtice requires to be made, the 
condition of the inferior revenue officers will merit attention. 
It is a reproach to any government to waſte ſuch an immen · 
ſity of revenue in ſinecures and nominal and unneceſſary 
places and offices, and not allow even a decent livelihood to 
thoſe on whom the labour falls. The ſalary of the inferior 
officers of the revenue has ſtood at the petty pittance of leſs 
than fifty pounds a year for upwards of one hundred years. 
It ought to be ſeventy. About one hundred and twenty 
eee 
ſalaries in a decent condition. 

This wes yeopaed e ede alive went e 
but the treaſury board then in being ſtartled at it, as it 
might lead to fimilar expectations from the army and navy; 
and the event was, that the King, or ſomebody for him, ap- 
plied to parliament” to have his own ſalary raiſed. an hun- 
j ˙** vð ˙ð˙ 
was laid aſide. + 

With reſpect to another. claſh of. mon; thi ladariey ling 
I forbear to enlarge on their condition; but all partialities 
and prejudices for, of againſt, different modes and forms of 
religion aſide, common juſtice will determine, whether there 
ought to be an income of twenty or thirty pounds a-year to 
one man, and of ten thouſand to another. I ſpeak on this 
ſabje& with the more freedom, becauſe I am known not to 
be a Preſbyterian ; and therefore the cant cry of court ſyco- 
phants about church and meeting, migen 
wilder the nation, cannot be raiſed againſt mee. 

Ye ſimple men, on both ſides the queſtion, do ye not ſee 
through this courtly craft? If ye can be kept diſputing and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye juſt anſwer the 
purpoſe of every courtier, who lives the while on the ſpoil 
of the taxes, and laughs at your credulity, Every religion 
is good that teaches man to. be good); and I rg” pan 
that inſtructs him to be bad. 

All zh Waere extenfations Races ae 
teen millions and an half of taxes paid into the exchequer, 
after the expence of collection and drawbacks at the cuſtorn» 
houſes and exciſe-office-are deduced ;- whereas che furn-paid | 
into the exchequer is very nearly, if not quite, ſeventeen 

rear II. Q millions, 


6 


millions. The taxes raiſed in Scotland and Ireland are ex- 
pended in thoſe countries, and therefore their ſavings will 
come out of their own taxes; but if any part be paid into 
the Engliſh exchequer, it might be remitted: This will not 
make one hundred thouſand pounds a- year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be confider- 
ed. In the year 1789, the intereſt, excluſive of the tontine, 
was 9,150,138/, How much the capital has been reduced 
fince that time, the miniſter beſt knows. But, after paying 
the intereſt, aboliſhing the tax on houſes and windows, the 
commutation-tax and the poor-rates; and making all the 
proviſions for the poor, for the education of children, the 
ſupport of the aged, the diſbanded part of the army afid na 
FF 
ſurplus of one million. 

The geafene Gone. ——— nectocel debt ap- 
pears to me, ſpeaking as an indifferent perſon, to be an ill- 
concerted, if not a fallacious job. The burden of the na- 
tional debt conſiſts not in its being ſo many millions, or ſo 
many hundred millions, but in the quantity of taxes collect- 
ed every year to pay the intereſt. If this quantity continue 
the ſame, the burden of the national debt is the ſame to all 
intents and purpoſes, be the capital more or leſs. © The only 
knowledge which the public can have of the reduction of 
the debt muſt be through the reduction of taxes for paying 
the intereſt. The debt, therefore, is not reduced one far- 
thing to the public by all the millions that have been paid; 
and it would ee nan oy 
—— (» = 

Digreſſing, for a moment, ect wilt 
—— mn * 
miniſter. 

; * eee The war was over; and though 

' reſentment had ceaſed, memory was ſlill alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was 2 
matter of no concern to me as à citizen of America, I felt 
it as a man. It had fomething in it which ſhocked, by pub- 


licly ſporting with decency, if not with principle. It was 


impudence iu Lord North ; it was want of firmneſs in Mr. 
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1 
Mr, 
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* ar Tin was, at that time, e e eee © wail " 
peated not'to be initiated 18 this Gel eee e 
intrigue. Every thing was in his favour.” Reſentment a- 
gainſt the coalition ſerved as friendſhip to him; and his ig- 
norance of vice was credited for virtue. With the 

of peace, commerce and proſperity would riſe of itſelf z yet 
even this increaſe was thrown to his account. 

When he came to the helm the ſtorm was over, and he 
had nothing to interrupt his-courſe. It required even inge- 
nuity to be wrong, and he ſucceeded. A little time ſhewed 
him the ſame ſort of man as his predeceſſors had been. In» 
ſtead of profiting by thoſe errors which had accumulated u 
burden of taxes unparalleled in the world, he ſought, I 
might almoſt ſay he advertiſed for enemies, and provoked 
means to increaſe taxation. Aiming at ſomething; he knew 
not what ; he ranſacked Europe and India for adventures 
and, abandoning the fair pretenſions he began With, became 
the knight-errant of modern times. 

It is unpleaſant to ſee character throw itſelf away. It is | 
more ſo to ſse ohe's-ſelf deceived. Mr. Pitt had merited no- + 
. —— Or of 
His apparent candour encouraged expectations; and, the 
chaos of parties, revived and attached itſelf to him. But, 


. miſtaking as he has done, the diſguſt of the nation againſt 
. the coalition, for merit in himſelf, he has ruſhed into mea- 


nun 
to act. "_ * 8 
All this ſeems to ſhew that change of miniſters amounts . 
co nothing; One goes out, another comes in, and ſtill the 
ſame” wenſures; vices, and extravagance are purſued. It 
fignifies not who is miniſter. The defect lies in the ſyſtem. 
The foundation and the ſuperſtructure of the government is 
bad. © Propiit as you pleaſe, it continnally finks" nns cen 
1 return, as 1 promiſed, tothe ſubje of the national 
Amann. dan and a 
handmaid the Hanover ſucceſſion. | 
But 


Gut) 


But it & now too late to inquire how it began. Thoſe to 
hom it is due have advanced the money; and whether it 
was well or ill ſpent, or pocketed, is not their crime. It is, 
however, eaſy to ſee, that as the nation proceeds in con- 
templating the nature and principles of government, and to 
underſtand taxes, and make compariſons between thoſe of 

America, France, and England, it will be next to impoſ- 
fible to keep it in the ſame torpid ſtate it has hitherto been. 


Some reform muſt, from the neceſſity of the caſe, ſoon be- 


gin. It is not whether theſe principles preſs with little or 
much force'in the preſent moment. They are out. 'They 
are abroad in the world, and no force can ſtop them. Like 
a ſecret told, they are beyond recal; and he muſt be blind 
2 WW 
ning. | 


— 2 ferious thing; and this 


not only for bad, but, in a great meaſure, for foreign go- 
vernment. By putting the power of making war into the 
hands of foreigners, who came for what they could get, 
little elſe was to be expected than what has happened. 

Reaſons are already advanced in this work, ſhewing, that 
whatever the reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to be 
made in the current expences of government, and not in the 
part applied to the intereſt of the national debt. By remit» 
ting the taxes of the poor, they will be totally-relieved, and 
all diſcontent on their part will be taken away; and, by tri- 
king off ſuch of the taxes as are already mentioned, the na- 
eee yang . _ 
American war. | | 

. natenat Geht'ar a fitjet 
of diſcontent: And, in order to remove, or rather to pre- 
vent this, it would be good policy in the ſtockholders them · 
ſelves to conſider it as property, ſubjeR, like all other pro · 
perty, to bear ſome portion of the taxes. It would give to 
it both popularity and ſecurity ; and, as a great part of its 
preſent inconvenience is balanced by the capital which it 
keeps alive, a meaſure of — ROg of 
balance as to ſilerice objectionng. 

This may be done by fuch gradual means, as to accom 
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Plſh all that is neceſſary with the greateſt: eaſe and ce. 


| Inſtead of taxing the capital, the beſt method would be 
to tax the intereſt by ſame progreſſive ratio, and to leſſen 
— IPIH mat „ 

cnt he cc 
the firſt year, a penny more the ſecond, and to proceed by 
a certain ratio to be determined upon, always leſs than any 
other tax upon property. Such a tax would be ſubtracted 
from the intereſt at the time of payment, without any er- ö 
pence of collection. 

—— ccc 
conſequently the taxes, twenty thouſand pounds. The tax 
on waggons amounts to this ſum, and this tax might be ta- 
ken off the firſt year. The ſecond year the tax on female- 


ſervants, or ſome other of the like amount might alſo be ta- 


ken off; and, by proceeding in this manner, always apply- 
ing the tax raiſed from the property of the debt towards its 
extinction, and not carry it to the current ſervices, n : 
liberate itſelf. ' 

—̃ ́⁵— alan. coats 
leſs taxes than they do gow. What they would ſave by the 
extinction of the poor-ates, and the tax on houſes and win. 
dows, and the commuration-tax, would be conſiderably 
— . 
tion, amounts to. | 

It appears to me nee 
that may apply under any circumſtance that may approach. 
There is, at this moment, a criſis in the affairs of Europe 
that requires it. Preparation now is wiſdom. If taxation. 
be once let looſe, it will be - difficult to reinſtate it ; neithef 


LETS) 


quiet 19 the tomb of all other Follies, andthe wee 
be comforted. | 

The tinie is.not very diltart,/ when- England will lavgh ac 
irſelf for ſending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunſwick, 
for men, at the expence of a million a-year, who underſtood 
neither her laws, her language, nor her intereſt, and whoſe 
capacities would ſcarcely have fitted them for the office of a 
pariſh-conſtable. If government could be truſted to ſuch 
hands, it muſt be ſome eaſy and ſimple thing indeed; and 
. A . 
town and village in England. 

| Ar 
poor are happy ; neither ignorance nor diſtreſs is to be 
ſound among them; my jails are empty of priſoners, my 
ſtreets of beggars; the aged are not in want, the taxes are 
not oppreſſive; the rational world is my friend, becauſe I 
am-the. friend of its happineſs: When theſe things can be 
— elne 
1— 
r lr 
n In the former, the 
conteſt was long, and the conflict ſevere; in the latter, the 


nation acted with ſuch a conſolidated impulſe, that having 


no foreign enemy to contend with, the revolution was com- 
plete-in power the moment it appeared. From both thoſe 
inſtances it is evident, that the greateſt forces that can be 
brought into the field of revolutions are reaſon and com- 
mon intereſt, Where theſe can have the opportunity of act- 
ing, oppoſition dies with fear, or crumbles away by convie- 
tion. It is a great ſtanding which they have now univer- 


tions, or changes in governments, produced with the ſame 
F — pad 
ſon and diſcuſſion, is accompliſhed. 

When a asian changes its opinion and habits-of thinking, 
it is no longer to be governed as before; but it would not 
only be wrong, but bad policy, to attempt by force what 
ought. to be accompliſhed by reaſon. Rebellion conſiſts in 


forcibly oppoling the general will of a nation,. whether by a 


party or by a government. 'There ought, therefore, to be 


ſally obtained; and we may hereafter hope to ſee revolu - 
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as every nation a method of occaſionally aſcertaining” the 
ſtate of public opinion with reſpe& to government. On this 
point the old government of France was ſuperior to the pre- 
ſent government of Engiand, becauſe, on extraordinary oc- ; 
caſions, recourſe could be had to what was then called the | 
States-General. But in England there is no ſuch occaſiona f 
bodies; and, as to thoſe who are now called the repreſen- 
as pO T | 
placemen, and dependants. ̃ 7 

I preſume, — eta 
taxes, not an hundredth part of them are electors, and the- 
members of one of the houſes of parliament repreſent nobo- 
dy but themſelves. - There is, therefore, no power but the 
voluntary will of the people that has a right to act in any 
matter reſpecting a general reform; and, by the ſame right 
that two perſons can confer on ſuch a ſubject, a thouſand 
may. The objeQ, in all ſach- preliminary proceedings, is 
to find out what the general ſenſe of a. nation is, and to be 
governed by it. If it prefer a bad or defeQive government 
to a reform, or. chooſe to pay ten times more taxes than 
there is occaſion for, it has a right ſo to do; and; ſo long aa 
the majority do not- impoſe. conditions on the minority, dif- 
ferent to what they*impoſe on themſelves, though there may 
be much error, there is no. injuſtice. Neither will the error 
continue long. Reaſon and diicufſfion will ſoon bring things 
right, however. wrong they may begin. By ſuch a proceſs 
no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all coun» 
tries, are naturally both peaceable and grateſul in all re- 
forms in which their intereſt and happineſs is ineluded. It 
. 
tumultuous. 

2 K 
the French revolution, and the proſpect of a general revolu- 
tion in governments. Of all nations in Europe, there is 
none ſo much intereſted in the French revolution as Eng- 
land. Enemies for ages, and that at a vaſt expence, and 5 
without any national object, the opportunity now preſents 
to reform the reſt of Europe. By doing this, hey will not 
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taxes, but be in a condition of getting rid of Fw” 1 Y 
part of their preſent burdens, as has been already ſtated. 
Long experience, however, has ſhewn, that reforms of this 
kind are not thoſe which old governments wiſh to promote 
and therefore it is to nations, and not 5 
that theſe matters preſent themſelves. 

In the preceding part of this work, + hen rt 
** between England, France, and America, for pur- 


have no direct authority on the part of America, I have 
good reaſon to conclude, that the is diſpoſed to enter into a 
conſideration of ſuch a meaſure, provided that the govern- 


ments with which ſhe might ally ated as national govern- 


ments, and not as courts enveloped in intrigue and myſtery. 
That France as a nation, and a national goveriiment, would 
prefer an alliance with England, is a matter of certainty. 
Nations, like individuals, who have long been encmies, 
without knowing each other, or knowing why, become the 
better friends when they diſcover mann 
under which they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of foch a connee · 
thin, I vill Roto fome- ne i dich fock- an alliances 
together with that of Holland, might render ſervice, not 
— parties immediately concerned, but to all Eu: 


= 

It is, 1 think, certain, that if the fleets of England, 
France, and Holland were conſederated, they could pro- 
poſe, with effect, a limitation to, and a general diſmantling 
al all the navies in Europe, to a certain proportion to be a- 
greed upon. | 

Firſt, That no new ſkip of war ſhall be bunt by any pow- 
er in Europe, themſelves included. 

Secondly, That all the navies now is exiftence ſhall be pur 
back, ſuppoſe to one-tenth of their preſent force. This will 
fave to France and England at leaſt two millions Sterling 
annually to each, and' their relative force be in the ſame 


Proportion as it is now. If men will permit themſelves to 
think, as rational beings onght to think, nothing can ap- 


pear more ridiculous and abſurd, excluſive of all moral re- 
ons, than to be at the expence of building navies, fill- 
< ” ; ing 


poſes that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though I 
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to try which can ſink each other faſteſt. Peace, which coſts 
nothing, is attended with infinitely more advantages than 
any victory with all its expence. But this, though it beſt 
anſwers the purpoſe of nations, does not that of court - go- 
FUr 
places, and offices. - ebe 2 ” 
| It is, I think, alſo. certain, that, the above. conſederated 
powers, together with that of the United States of Ameri- | 
ca, can propoſe, with effect, to Spain the independence of 
South America, and the opening thoſe countries of inumenſe 
extent and wealth to the general-commerce of the world b. 
North America now is. 3x c 
With e e . 
a nation atze when it ererts its power to reſcue. the word ; 
from bondage, and to create itſelf friends,” than when it em- 
Bloys thoſe powers to increaſe ruin, deſolation, and miſery, 

The horrid ſcene that is now acting by the; Engliſh governe - 
ment in the Eaſt Indies is fit only to be told of Goths and i 4 
Vandals, who, deſtiture of principle, robbed. and. tortured * 2 
the, world they were incapable of enjoying. Tye 4 
4 The opening. of Ser e na-iats” - 
menſe . field of, commerce, and; a ready-money market for 
manufaQures, which the eaſtern world does. not The Eaſt : 

is already a country full of manufaRures, the importation : 
of which is not only an injury to the manufactures of Eng- 

land, but a drain upon its ſpecie. The balance againſt Eng- 
land by this trade is regularly upwards of half a mis 
annually ſent out in the Eaſt-India ſhips in filverz and/this = 

is the. reaſon, together with German warns RG CNY 
ſubſidies, there. is ſo little ſilver in England, + © | 
1 Sr Ge 
 ruinous it may be to. a nation. It ſerves to keep up deceit | 

ful expeRations, which prevent a people looking into the - 
deſects and abuſes of government. It is che 4, bere/ and 
che lo there! that amuſes and cheats the multitude -- 
1 Never did ſo great. an opportunity offer. itlelf to England, N 
and to all Europe, as is produced by che two,Revolutions.of 
America and France... By the former, freedom-.has. a, ma 
en ee eee 4 
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und bad goverument will-fcarcely dare to appear. To uſes 
. expreſſion, the von is becoming hot ul oer Europy, 
infulted German und the enflaved Spaniard, the Rus 
hereufter merit do be called the Age of Reaſon, and the pre- 
| ſent generation will appear to the future as the Adam of 6 
te world. n 3 oatf tabs? ener Honda Forres 76 
| © When all the governments of Europe ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
| become a freeman ; and the-tortured ſailor, no longer drag - 
in ſaſety. It would be better that nations ſhould con- 
F Anne the pay af their ſoldiers during their lives, and give 
felves. As foldjers have hitherto been treated in moſt conn- 
tries, they might be ſaid to be without a friend. Shunned by 
the citizen on an apprebenſion of being enemies to liberty, 
tiples of liberty pervade a people, every thing is reſtored to 
_ order ; and che ſoldier civilly treated, returns the civility. | 


In (contemplating revolutions, it is eaſy to pereetve that 
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prove ad the end tiiey will promote in che e -- +» 


| Will any man ſay, in —— falling 45 


to heavily on the poor, that a remiſſion of fire pounds anna 
ally of taxes to one hundred and four thouſand poos mme 
is not 2 godd thing Wil he fay; that a rendiion of 'feven 
Pounds anaually to ons hundred thouſand: other poor fami- 


poor families, and of ten pounds annually w.fifty thinuand 
poor and widowed families, are fot yoof things - And to pro» 
ceed a ftep farther in this clunaz, will he fay, that to provid 
zgaink the misfortunes to which all human life is ſabje, bg | 
ſecuring ſix pounds annually for all poor, diſtreſſed, and r 
duced perſons of the age of fifty and until fixty, and of ten 
pounds aunually after flxty is not a good thing fi» 
Wil he ſay; that an abolition of two million of poor-rates 
to the houſe-keepers, and of the whole of the houſe and wins 


dow-light tax, and of the commutation tar, is not a goodthing# 53 


Or will he ſay, that to aboliſh corruption is a f > + 


I. therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a pat · 


fire, rational, and coſtleſa revolution, it would be bad policy 
to prefer waiting for a calamity that ſhauld violent 
one. I have no idea, conſideriug the are now 
paſſing and ſpreading throughout Europe, > re 
permit herſelf to be the laſt ; and, wherd:the occaſiqn'and the 
opportunity quietly offer, it is better than ti for u tur- 


bulent neceffity; - It may be tonſdered us un „ é 


animal facultiez of man to obtain redreſs by and 
danger; bur it is far greater honour to the rational faculties 
PA —— — 
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bers in Prance, (there always will be thoſe who ſet farther into evenes 
than, others), tot only among the general maſs of eitisens, but many = 
of the principal members of the former National Aﬀembly, that he 
monarchical plan will not continue many yeats in that country. They 
have found out, that as wiſdom catinot be made hereditary, 
ought not f and that, for a mats t6 merit à million ſterling a" year 
wr | 
* | 
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- As reforms or.-revelutions; call them which: pu net 
extend themſelves among nations, - thoſe nations will form 
connections and conventions ; and, when a few are thus con- 
federated, the progreſs will be rapid, till deſpotiſm and cor- 
rupt government be totally expelled, at leaſt out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and America. The Alge- 
rine piracy. may then be commanded to ceaſe, for it is only 
. eee Pg Pn Hae ee, oe RE 
ther, that it exiſts. 
| Alas —— —-„—-—ꝰ | 
j6fts ave, which I-have taken wp and inveſtigated, thels-is on- 
. e ee ee EY PEAS ON en 
6 good that teaches man to be good.” © | 
if have condellftwekdad ies. exfarre prac flgety; be- 
conſe] am inclined 0 kellovey id what eee ths jeakine 
miniſtry wiſh to ſee contentions about religion kept up, to 
| prevent the nation turning its attention to ſubjects of go- 
, vernment. It is, — on Pr 90 eh 
any way but this.” © 
a eerie 
eee it is thereby deſtroyed, I will con- 
— 
me. 
| If wa Baha © eee ins 
ticular day, or particular circumſtance, made it a euſtom to 
preſent to their parent ſome token of their affection and gra- 
titude, each of them would make a different offering, and 
Moſt probably in a different manner. Some would pay their 
_ congratulations in themes of verſe or proſe by ſome little de - 
AE 234 | i ee vices, 
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from an atom to a univerſe; which, if he had, he would be above 
receiving the pay. But they wiſhed not to appear to lead the nation 
6 faſter than its own reaſon and intereſt diQated, In all the conver- 
tions where 1 have been preſent upon this f the idea al 
was, that when ſuch a time, from the general opinion of the nation 
„ cmhall arrive, that the honourable and liberal method would be, to 
make 2 handſome preſent in fee ſimple to the perſon, whoeyer he may 
be, that hall. then be in the monarchical office, and for him to retire 
to the, enjoyment of private life, poſſeſſing his ſhare of general rights 
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vices as their genius dictated, e ene e 


| thought would pleaſe ; and, perhaps, the leaſt of all, not able 


to do any of thoſe things, would ramble into the garden, or 
the field, and gather what it thought the prettieſt flower it 
could find, though, perhaps, it might be but a ſimple weed. 
The parent would be more gratified by ſuch variety, than if 


the whole of them had acted on a concerted plan, and each 


had made exactly the ſame offering. This would have the 
cold appearance of contrivance, or the harſh one of controul. 
Bat of all unwelcome things, nothing could more aſſlict the 


parent than to know that the whole of them had afterwards 


gotten together by the ears, boys and girls, fighting, ſerateh- 


ing, reviling, n which was the 


beſt or the worſt preſents 
Why may 9 has ag Father of all is 
pleaſed wich variety of devotion ; and that the greateſt ol 


fence we can act, is that by which we ſeck to torment and 


render each other miſerable. For my own part, I am fully 
ſatisfied that what I am now doing, with an endeavour to 
conciliate mankind, to render their condition happy, to unite 
nations that have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate the 
horrid practice of war, and break the chains of flavery and 
oppreſſion, is acceptable in his ſight; and, being the eſt Law 
vice I can perform, I a& it cheerfull 7 
I do not believe that any two men, on what are called 
doctrinal points, think alike who think at all. It is only thoſe: - 
who have not thought that appear to agree. It is in this 
caſe as with what is called the Britiſh conſtitution. It has 
been taken for granted to be good, and encominms have ſup- 
plied the place of proof. But, when the nation come to 
examine into its principles and the abuſes it admits, it will 
be foul th have work defots than I have pointed;ors in-fhy 
work and the former. | 
Ado what e e werional rela; int” th al. 
much propriety, talk of national Gods. It is either political 
craft, or the remains of the Pagan ſyſtem, when every nation 
had its ſeparate and particular deity. Among all the writers 
of the Engliſh church clergy, who have treated on the gene- 
m 
been 


5 | ( 144 } 8 p "4h. 
deen excelled, and it is with much pleafure that I make the 
opportunity of expreſſing this token of reſpec tr. 
| I have now gone through the whole of the fubject, at leaſt, 
as far as it appears to me at prefent. It has been my in- 

tention for the five years l have been in Europe, to offer an 
_ addreſs to the people of England on the fubjet of govern 
ment, if the opportunity preſented itſelf before I returned to 
— America. Mr. Burke has throws it in my way, and I thank 
dim. On a certain occaſion, three years ago, I preſſed him 
do propoſe a national convention; to be fairly eleched, for the 
purpoſe of taking the ſtate of the nation into conſideration ; 
but I found, that however ſtrongly the parliamentary current 
was then ſetting againſt the party he ated with, their policy 
truſt to accidents. Long experience had ſhown that parlia- 
ments would follow any-changyet minilters; and 00 this they 
reſted their hopes and their expectations. 
emen, when dividcae abend -reſpoting governments; 
recourſe was had to the ſword, and a civil war enſued. That 
favage cuſtom is exploded by the new ſyſtem, and reference 
is had to national conventions. Diſeuſſion and the general 
will arbitrates the queſtion, and to this, private opinion yields 
= with a good grace, and order is preſerved uninterrupted. - 
| Some gentlemen have affected to call the principles upon 
which this work and the former part of Right of Man are 
founded © a new. fangled dofrine.” The queſtion is not 
whether thoſe principles are new or old, but whether they 
8 Suppoſe the forme; _ ſhew their 
effect by a figure eaſily underſtood. / 4 
fas andy, WS Were I to. 
take a turn into the country, the trees would preſent a leaf- 
as they walk along, I perhaps might do the ſame, and by 
chance might obſerve, that a fing/e bud on that twig had be- 
gun to ſwell. I ſhould reaſon very unnaturally; or rather 
not reaſon at all, to ſuppoſe his was the only bud in England 
which had this appearance. Inſtead of deciding thus, I 1 
| ſhould inſtantly conclude; that the ſame appearance was be- 
ginning, or about to begin, every where ; and, though the 
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vegetable ſleep will continue longer on ſome trees and plants 
than on others, and though ſome of them may not b/offom 
for two or three years, all will be in leaf in the ſummer, 
except thoſe which are rotten. What pace the political ſum- 
mer may keep with the natural, uo human forelight can de- 
termine. It is, however, not difficult to perceive that the 
e 
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APPENDIX. 


A the publication of this work has been delayed beyond 
the time intended, I think it not improper, all circumſtances 
conſidered, to ſtate the cauſes that have occafioned the 
delay. 


The reader will probably obſerye, that ſome parts in the 
plan contained in this work for x: the taxes, and 
certain parts in Mr Pitt's ſpeech at the opening of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, 2 January 31, are {a much alike as to 
induce a belief, that either the Author had taken the hint 
from Mr Pitt, or Mr Pitt from the Author. will firſt 
point gut the parts that are fimilar, and then ſtate ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as I am acquainted with, leaving the reader to 
make his own concluſion, ö 

it maſt an unprecedented caſe, that taxes 
ſhould be propaſed to be taken off, it is equally as extra- 
ordinary that fuch a meaſure ſhould: occur to two perſons 


at the ſame time; and ſtill more ſo, (conſidering the vaſt 


variety and of taxes) that they ſhould hit on 
the fame ſpecific taxes. Mr Pitt has mentioned, in his 
ſpeech, the tax on Carts and Waggons—that on Femak 
Servant;—the lowering the tax on Candler, and the taking off 
the tax of three ſhillings on Hier having vader ores 
windows, 

Every one of thoſe ſpecific taxes ane a part of the plan 


contained in this work, and propoſed alſo to be taken off, - 


Mr Finn plans þ Þ oy ey W 
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e indie and” tray that hail e 
reduction propofed in this work to nearly fix millions. | 
have made my calculations an only ſixteen millions and an 
half of revenue, ſtill afſerting that it was # very nearly, 
« if not quite, ſeventeen millions.“ Mr Pitt fates it at 
16,690,030. I know enough of the matter to ſay, that he 
has not overſtated it. Having thus given the 

which correſpond in this work and his ſpeech, I will ftate 
 » chain of circqualidiaces that ivy leag to {ome cxpite: 
tion. 

The firſt hint for lefſening the taxes, and that as a con- 
ſequence flowing from the French revolution, is to be 
found in the apDREss and DECLARATION of the : 
who met at the Thatched-Houſe Tavern, Auguſt 20, 1791. 
Among many other particulars ſtated in that Addreſs, is 
the following, put as an interrogation to the 
oppoſers of the French Revolution : Are they ſorry that 
a the pretence for new oppreſſive taxes, and the occaſion for cone 
« tinuing many old taxes will be at an end 7” 
| Iris well known, that the perſons who chiefly frequent 
the Thatched-Houſe Tavern are men of court connections; 
and ſo much did they take this Addreſs and Declaration 
reſpecting the French Revolution and the reduction of taxes 
in diſguſt, that the landlord was under the neceſſity of in- 
forming the gentlemen who compoſed the meeting of the 
twentieth. of Auguſt, and who propoſed holding another 
meeting, that he could not receive them *, 1 


* The gentleman who figned the Addreſs a Declaration as chair. 
man of the meeting, Mr Horne Tooke, being generally ſuppoſed to be 
the perſon who drew it up, and baving ſpoken much in commendation 
of it, has been jocularly accuſed of praifing his own work. To free 


wr” him from this embaraſſment, and to ſave him the repeated trouble of 


mentioning the author, as he has not failed to do, I make no heſitation 
in ſaying, that as the opportunity of benefiting by the French Revo- 
lution cafily occurred to me, I drew up the publication in queſtion, and 


ſhewed it to him and ſome other gentlemen; who, fully approving it, 


held a meeting for the purpoſe of making it public, and ſubſcribed to 
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Wbt was, ly hinted at inthe Addreſs and Belege 
tion, reſpetting taxes and principles of government, will be 
found. reduced to à regular ſyſtem. in this work; But as 
Afr. Pires ſpecch contains ſome of the ſamg things feſpect- 
ing taxes; 1 now come, to give the circumſtances before 
alluded tas 

The caſe is i This work al intended to. be publihed 
juſt before the meeting of Parliament, and for that purpoſe 
a conſiderable part of the copy, was put into the printer's 
hands in September, and all the remaining copy, as far as - 
page 125; Which contains the parts to which Mr. Pitt's : 
ſpeech is ſimilar, was given to him full fix weeks before te 
meeting of, Parliament, and he was informed of the time t 
which it was to appear. He had compoſed nearly the 
whole about a fortnight before the time of Parliament 
mecting, and had printed as far as page 96, arid had given 
me a proof of the next ſheet, up to page 104. It was theti 

in ſufficient forwardneſs to be out at the time propoſed, as 
two other ſheets were ready for ſtriking off. I had before 
told him, that if be thought he ſhould be ffraitened 
for time, 1 would get part of the work done at another 
preſs, which be defired me hot to do. In this manner the 
work ſtood on the Tueſday fortnight preceding the meets 
ing of Parliament, when all at once, without any previous 
intimation, though I had been with kim the evening before; 
he-ſent me, by one of his workmen, all the remaining 
copy, from page 96, declining to go on with the work en 
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1 are at this time, in Kugland, LAT 0 
acting on diſintereſted principles, and determined to look into the na- 

ture and practices of governnifht. themſelves, and not blindly truſt, as 

has bitherto been the caſe, either to government generally, or to parlia« _ 
ments, or to parliamentary opyokition, than at any former period. — 
Had this been done a century ago, corruption and taxation had not 
8 3 


12171 


| ( 'tho 3 
plan for the reduction of taxes, the education of children, 
and the ſupport of the poor and the aged begins; and ſtill 
more eſpecially, as he had, at the time of his beginning to 
print, and before he had ſeen the whole copy, offered a thou- 
copy-right of the former part of the Rights of Man. I 
told the perſon who brought me this offer that I ſhould not 
accept it, and wiſhed it not to be renewed, giving him as 
my reaſon, that, though I believed the printer to be an 
honeſt man, I would never put it in the power of any printer 
or publiſher to ſuppreſs or alter a work of mine, by making 
Him maſter of the copy, or give to him the right of ſelling it 
to any miniſter, or to any other perſon, or to treat as a mere 
matter of traffic, that which I intended ſhould operate as a 
His refuſal to complete the work (which he could not 
purchaſe) obliged me to ſeek for another printer, and this 
of conſequence would throw the publication back till after 
the meeting of Parliament, otherwiſe it would have ap- 

- peared that Mr. Pitt had only taken up a part of the plan 
which I had more fully ſtated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had ſeen the 
work, or any part of it, is more than I have authority to 
ſay. But the manner in which the work was returned, and 
the particular time at which this was done, and that after the 
offers he had made, are ſuſpiciouscircumſtances. I know what 
the opinion of bookſellers and publiſhers is upon ſuch a 
caſe; but, as to my own opinion, I chuſe to make no decla- 
ration. There are many ways by which proof ſheets may 
be procured by other perſons before 'a work publicly ap- 

pear; to which I ſhall add another circumſtance, which 
is, | | 

A miniſterial bookſeller in Piccadilly, who had been em- 
ployed, as common report fays, by a clerk of one of the 

* boards cloſely connected with the miniſtry, (the board of 
trade 
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trade and platitation, of which Hawkſbury is prefident}, te 
lives of all the cabinet were as good), uſed to have his books 
printed at the ſame printing-office that I employed ; but, 
when the former part of Rights of Man came out, he took 
his work away in dudgeon; and about a week or ten days 
before the printer returned my copy, he came to make him 
an offer of his work again, which was accepted. This would 
where the ſheets of this work were then lying; and as 
bookſellers and printers are free with each other, he' 
would have the opportuuity of ſeeing what was going on. 
— Be the caſe however as it may, Mr. Pitt's plan, little and 
diminutive as it is, would have had a very awkward ap- 
pearance, had this work appeared at the time the printer 
had engaged to finiſh it. 

Ts now fluted” the paeticulion which antiatios . 
delay from the propoſal to purchaſe, to the refuſal to print. 
If all the gentlemen are innocent, it is very unfortune 
for them that ſuch a variety of ſuſpicious circumſtances 
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ther. 

| Having now finihed this party] will conclude with 
ſtating another circumſtance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of 
Parliament, a ſmall addition, amounting to about twelve 
ſhillings and ſixpence a year, was made to the pay of the 
ſoldiers, or rather, their pay was docked ſo much leſa. 
Some gentlemen who knew, in part, that this work would 
contain a plan of reforms reſpecting the oppreſſed condij- 
tion of ſoldiers, withed me to add a note to the work, ſig- 
nifying, that the part upon that ſubject had been in the 
printer's hands ſome weeks before that addition of pay was 
propoſed. I declined doing this, leſt it ſhould be interpreted 
into an air of vanity, or an endeavour to excite ſuſpicion (for 
which, perhaps, there might no grounds) that ſome of 
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Appendix would have appeared. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


A Lonwpon tranſlation of an original work iti 
French, by the Abbe Raynal, which treats of the 
Revolution of North e e * been re- 
printed in Philadelphig, | parts of the 

| <p p/n 
politics has occaſioned him to miſtake ſeveral 
facts, or miſconceive the cauſes or principles by 
which they were produced; the following Tract, 
therefore; is - publiſhed with a view to. rectify 


them, and prevent even accidental errors inter- 


mixing with hiſtory, a the fe, <f-xims 
and ſilence. TI'S 

The Editor of the Lindon edition hes inticaled 
it, * The: Revolution ꝙ America, by the Ann 


RAYNAL ;” and the American printers have fol- 


lowed the example. But I have underſtood, and 


I believe my information juſt, that the piss, 


which is more properly Reflections on the Revo- 


lution, was unfairly pufloined from the printer 
which the Abbe employed, or from the manu- 


ſeript copy, and is only a part of the larger work 
then i 3 or Preparing for it. als | 


8 


iv INTRODUCTION. 


ſon who procured it appears to have been an 
Engliſhman; and though, in an advertiſement 


prefixed to the London edition, he has endea- 


voured to gloſs over the embezzlement with pro- 
feſſions of patriotiſm, and to ſoften it with high 
encomiums on the author, yet the action, in any 
view in which it can be placed, is illiberal and 
unpardonable. 

In the courſe of his travels, * ſays he, © the 
<« tranſlator happily ſucceeded in obtaining a copy 
of this exquiſite little piece, which has not yet 
© made its appearance from any preſs. He pu- 
& bliſhes a French edition, in favour of thoſe who 
will feel its eloquent reaſoning more forcibly in 
© its native language, at the ſame time with the 

following tranſlation of it; in which he has 
been defirous, perhaps in vain, that all the 
« warmth, the grace, the ſtrength, the dignity 
of the original would not be loſt. And he 
« flatters himſelf, that the indulgence of the il- 
* luſtrious hiſtorian will not be wanting to a 
„ man, who, of his own motion, has taken the 
* liberty to give this compoſition to the public, 
only from a ſtrong perſuaſion, that this mo- 
< mentous argument wilt be uſeful, in a critical 
4 conjuncture, to that country which he loves 

with an ardour that can be exceeded only by 
& the nobler flame which burns. in the boſom of 
© the philanthropic author, for the freedom and 
* happineſs of all the countries upon earth.“ 

This plauſibility of ſetting off a diſhonourable 
action may paſs for patriotiſm and ſound prin- 
eiples, with thoſe who do not enter into its de- 
merits, and whoſe intereſt is not injured, nor 
44 their 
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was, it is true, committed by one country upon 


| INTRODUCTION. v 
their happineſs affected thereby. But it is more 
than probable, notwithſtanding the declarations it 
contains, that the copy was obtained for the ſake 
of profiting by the fale of a new and popular 
work, and that the profeſſions are but a ' garb to 
the fraud. © © / 

It may, with propriety, be remarked, that in 
all countries where literature is protected, and it 
never can flouriſh where it is not, the works of 
an author are his legal property; and, to treat let- 
ters in any other light than this, is to baniſh them 
from the country, or ſtrangle them in the birth. 
— The embezzlement from the Abbe Raynal 


another, and therefore ſnews no defect in the laws 
of either. But it is, nevertheleſs, a breach of 
civil manners and literary juſtiee; neither can 
it be any apology, that, becauſe the countries 
are at war, literature * be . to —_ 
dation *. ; 
But 
The ſtate of literature in America muſt one day be- 
come a ſubject of legiſlative conſideration. Hitherto it has 
been a diſintereſted volunteer in the ſervice of the Revolu- 
tion, and no man tought of profits: But, when peace ſhall 
give time and opportunity for ſtady, the country will de- 
prive itſelf of the honour and ſervice of letters, and the im- 
provement of ſcience, unleſs ſufficient laws are made to pre- 
vent depredations on literary property. It is well worth te- 
marking, that Ruſſia, who but a few years ago was ſcarcely 
known in Europe, owes a large ſhare of her preſent great- 
neſs to the cloſe attention ſhe has paid, and the wiſe encou- 
ragement ſhe has given, to every branch of ſcience and learn- 
ing ; and we have almoſt the ſame inſtance in France is the | 


reign of Louis XIV. 


18 INTRODUCTION: 
But ates foreſtalling the Abbe's publication 'by 
London editions, both in French and ' Engliſh; 
and thereby not only defrauding him, and throw. 
ing an expenſive publication on his hands, by an- 
ticipating the fale, are only the ſmaller injuries 
which ſuch condu& may occaſion. . A man's opi- 
nions, whether written or in thought; are his 
own, till he pleaſes to publiſh them himſelf ; and 
it is adding cruelty to injuſtice, to make him the 
author of what future reflection or better infor- 
mation might occaſion him to ſuppreſs or amend; 
There are declarations and ſentiments in the 
Abbe's piece, which, for my own part; I did not 
expect to find, and ſuch as himſelf, on a revilal; 
might have ſeen occaſion to change; but the an- 
ticipated piracy effectually prevented him the op- 
= portunity, and precipitated him into difficulties, 
which, had it not been for ſuch ungenerous fraud, 
might not have happened. 

This mode of making an migher appeal bifin 
his time will appear ſtill more ungenerous, when 
we conſider how exceedingly few men there are, 
in any country, who can, at once, and without 
the aid of reflection and reviſal, combine warm 
paſſions with a cool temper, and the full expan- 
ſion of imagination with the natural and neceſ- 
fary gravity of judgment, ſo as to be rightly ba- 
lanced within themſelves, and to make a reader 
feel fancy, and underſtand juſtly at the ſame time. 
To call three powers of the mind into action at 
once, in a manner that neither ſhall interrupt, 
and that each ſhall aid and vigorate the other, is 


a talent very rarely poſſeſſed. 
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INTRODUCTION. „ 
It often happens, that the weight of an argu- 
ment is loſt by the wit of ſetting it off, or the 
judgment diſordered by an intemperate irritation 
of the paſſions: Yet a certain degree of anima- 
tion muſt be felt by the writer, and raiſed in the 
reader, in order to intereſt the attention ; and a 
ſufficient ſcope given to. the imagination, to en- 
able it to create in the mind a fight of the per- 
ſons, characters, and circumſtances. of the ſub- 
ject; for, without theſe, the judgment will ferl 
little or no excitement to office, and its deter- 
minations will be cold, fluggiſh, and imperfect. 
But, if either or both of the two former are raiſed 
too high, or heated too much, the judgment will - 
be joſtled from its ſeat, and the whole matter, 
however important in itſelf, will diminiſh into a 
pantomime of the mind, in which we create 
images that promote no other purpoſe than a. 
muſement. Fe 
The Abbe's writings bear evident marks of that 
extenſion and rapidneſs of thinking, and quick- 
neſs of ſenſation, which, of all others, require 
reviſal, and the more particularly ſo, when ap- 
plied to the living characters of nations or indi- 
viduals in a ſtate of war. The leaſt miſinforma- 
tion or miſconception leads to ſome wrong con- 
cluſion; and an error believed becomes the pro- 
genitor of others. And, as the Abbe has ſuffered - 
ſome inconveniences in France, by miſ-ſtating - 
certain circumſtances of the. war, and the cha- 
raters of the parties therein, it becomes ſome 
apology for him, that thoſe errors were precipi- 
tated into the world by the mies of an ungene- 
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LETTER 
ABBE"RAYNAL, 


' NORTH- AMERICA. © 
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Raynal, it might very well become me to apologize for the 
preſent undertaking ; but, as to be right is the firſt wiſh of 
philoſopby, and the firſt principle of hiſtory, he will, I pre» 
ſume, accept from me a declaration of my motives, which 
are thoſe of doing juſtice, in preference to any complimencal 
apology I might otherwiſe make The Abbe, in the courſe 
of his work, has, in ſome inſtances, extolled without a. rea- 
ſon, and wounded without a cauſe. He has given fame 
where it was not deſerved, and with- held it where it was 
juſtly due 3 and appears o be ſo frequently in and du off 
Pw ee or iowa 


2 + "ay... 


„ 
It is yet too ſoon to write the hiſtory of the revolution 
and whoever attempts it precipitately, will unavoidably miſ- 


take characters and circumſtances, and involve himſelf in 


error and difficulty. Things, like men, are ſeldom under- 
ſtood rightly at firſt ſight. But the Abbe is wrong even' in 
the foundation of his work ; that is, he' has miſconceived 
and miſ-ſtated the cauſes which produced the rupture be- 
tween England and her then -colonies, and which led on, 
Rep by ſtep, unſtudied and uncontrived on the part of Ame- 
rica, to a revolution which has engaged the attention, and 
affected the intereſt, of Europe. | 

To prove this, I ſhall bring forward a paſſage, which, 


though placed towards the latter part of the Abbe's work, 


—_—— — — 
which, ſpeaking of the original cauſe of the diſpute, he de- 

clares himſelf in the following manner : 
None,“ ſays he, « of thoſe energetic cauſes which have 
« produced ſo many revolutions upon the globe exiſted in 
« North-America. Neither religion nor laws had been there 
« outraged. The blood of martyrs or patriots had not 
< there ſtreamed from ſcaffolds. Morals had not been there 
s infulted. Manners, cuſtoms, habits, no offjet dear to 
« nations, had there been the ſport of ridicule. Arbitrary 


« power had not there torn any inhabitant from the arms 


Ba tl aa te ry irene veer 
« dungeon. Public order had not been there inverted. 
The principles of adminiſtration had not been changed 
there; and the marims of government had there always 
remained the ſame. OD INNS 
the knowing, whether the mother country had, or had 
not, a right to lay, directiy or indire@ly, « Tight tas upon 
the colonies ?”- 
| On this extrordinary paſſage, it may not be ben in 


general terms, to remark, that none can feel like thoſe that 
ſuffer ; and, that for a man to be a competent judge of the 


| provocative, or, as the Abbe ſtyles them, the energetic 
cauſes of the revolutjon, he muſt have reſided in America. 
The Abbe, in ſaying that the ſeveral particulars he has 
enumerated did not exiſt in America, and neglecting to 
point out the particular period in which he means they did 
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not exiſt, reduces thereby his ns 
taking away all meaning from the paſſage. 

They did not exiſt in 1763, and they all exiſted before 
1776 ; conſequently, as there was a time when they did nor, 
and another when they did exiſt, the time when conſtitutes 
the eſſence of the fact; and not to give it, is to with-hold 
the only evidence which proves the declaration right or 
wrong, and on which it muſt ſtand or fall. But the decla- 
ration, as it now appears, unaccompanied by timez has an 
effect in holding out to the world that there was no real 
cauſe for the revolution, becauſe it denies the exiſtence of all 
thoſe cauſes which are ſuppoſed to be juſtifiable, and which 
the Abbe ſtyles energetic. 2 

. K 
to Wich the Abbe ain beckads tn-anctt ata 
work, in ſpeaking of the ſtamp- act which was paſſed in 1764. 
he ſtyles it © An uſurpation of the Americans moſt precious 
« and ſacred rights.” Conſequently he here admits: the. 
moſt energetic of all cauſes, that is, an uſurpation of the 
moſt precious and ſacred rights, to have exiſted in America 
twelve years before the declaration of independence, and ten 


therefore, in which the paragraph is true, muſt be antece- 
dent to the ſtamp · act; but as at that time there was no re- 
volution, nor any idea of one, it eonſequently applies with- 
out a meaning; and as it cannot, on the Abbe's own prin- 
ciple, be applied to any time after the tamp=R, it is there 
fore a wandering ſolitary paragraph, conneQed with noth- 
ing, and at variance with every thing. N 

The tampa, it is true, was repealed in two years after 
it was paſſed; but it was immediately followed by one of 
infinitely more miſchievous magnitude, I mean the declara- 
tory act, which aſſerted the right, as it was ſtyled, of the 


« ever.” 
Ee artnet: wok tw. 
cans moſt precious and ſacted rights, the declaratory. a& 
left them no right at all, and contained the full grown ſeeds - 
of the moſt deſpotic government ever exerciſed in the 
world. It placed America not only in the loweſt, but in 

| the 


Britiſh Parliament, * to bind America in all caſcs-whatſo- - 


6) 
che baſeſt Rate of vallalage ; becauſe it demanded an uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion in every thing, or, as the act expreſſes it, 


in all caſes whatſover : And what renders this act the more 


offenſive is, that it appears to have been paſſed as an act of 
mercy : 'Truly then it may be ſaid, that the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel. 

All the original charters from the Crown of England, un- 
der the faith of which the adventures of the old world ſettled 
in the new, were by this act diſplaced from their foundations; 
becauſe, contrary to the nature of them, which was that of a 
compact, they were now made ſubject to repeal or alteration 
at the mere will of one party only. The whole condition of 
America was thus put into the hands of the Parliament or 
the Miniſtry, mega mchrer ee eee 
_ aſe whatſoever. 

"There is is defpotifiz to which this iniquitous law: did not 
extend; and though it might have been convenient in the 
execution of it, to have conſulted manners and habits, the 
principle of the act made all tyranny legal. It ſtopt no- 
where. It went to every thing. It took in with it the whole 
life of a man, or, if I may ſo expreſs it, an eternity of cir- 
cumſtances. . It is the nature of law to require obedience; 
but this demanded ſervitude ; and the condition of an Ame- 
rican, under the operation of it, was not that of a ſubject, but 
a vaſal. Tyranny has often been eſtabliſhed without law, 
and ſometimes againſt it ; but the hiſtory of mankind does 
not produce another inſtance in which it hath been eſtabliſh- 
ed by law. It is an audacious outrage upon civil govern- 
ie eee GAINING: 
ciently deteſted. * 

Neither could it be ſaid after this; that the legillature'of 
that country any longer matte laws for this, dur that i gave 
out commands; for, wherein differed an act of parliament, 
conſtrued on this principle, and operating in this mannen, 
over ix uxrepreſented people, "Hom the" Grders of s falllemry 
eſtabliſhment ? 
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nial, bat perpetual. It appeared to the latter a body always 
in being. Its election or its expiration were to her the ſame 
as if her members ſacceeded by inheritance, or went out by 

| ee. 
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death, or lived for ever, or were appointed to it as 4 matter 
of office. Therefore, for the people of England to have any 
juſt conception of the mind of America, reſpecting this extra- 
ordinary act, they muſt ſuppoſe all election and expiration in 
that country to ceaſe for ever, and the preſent parliament, 
its heirs, &c, to be perpetual. In this caſe, I aſk, what 
would the moſt clamorous of them think, were an act to be 
paſſed, declaring the right of ſuch a parliament to bind them 
in all caſes whatſoever? For this word, whatſoever, would” 
go as effeually to their Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, 
Trials by Juries, &c. as it went to the charters and forms of 
2 

rr —— 1 
theſe remarks will not, after the paſſing this act, ay, That 
« the principles of adminiſtration had not been changed in 
America, and that the maxims of government. had there 
been always the ſame.” For here is, in principle, a total 
overthrow of the whole ; and not a ſubverſion only, but an 
annihilation of the foundation of liberty, and abſolute domi- 
nation eſtabliſhed in its ſtead. 

The Abbe likewiſe ſtates the caſe exceedingly wrong and- 
injuriouſly, when he ſays, © that the whole queſtion was re- 
« duced to the knowing, whether the mother-country had, 
or had not, right to lay, directly or indireQly, a flight tax 
upon the colonies ? This was not the whole of the que- 
ſtion ; neither was the quantity of the tax the object, either 


to the Miniſtry, or to the Americans. It was the principle, 


of which the tax made but a part, and the quantity fall 
leſs that formed the ground on which America oppoſed. _ 

The tax on tea, which is the tax here alluded to, was nei- 
ther more or leſs than an experiment to eſtabliſh the practice 
of the declaratory law upon, modelled into the more faſhion- 
able phraſe of · the univerſal fupremacy of parliament.” For, 


until this time, the declaratory law had lain dormant, and 


the farmers of it had conmmned thengfeives with: barely 6s- 
claring an opinion. 

- Therefore, the whole queſtion with America, in the open« 
ing of the diſpute, was, Shall we be hound in. all caſes 


whatſoever by the Britiſh Parliament, or ſhall we not? For 
ſubmiſſion to the tea or taz-aR implied an acknowledgment 


| . 
of the declaratory act, or, in other words, of the univerſal 
ſupremacy of Parliament, which, as they never intended to 
— . EE Mg; 


execution. 
It is probable the Abbe has nn ee by 


peruſing detached pieces in ſome of the American news- pa- 
pers ; for, in a caſe where all were intereſted, every one had 
2 right to give his opinion; there were many who, with the 
beſt intentions, did not chuſe the beſt, nor indeed the true 
ground, to defend their cauſe upon. They felt themſelves 
right by a general impulſe, without being 2 
analyze, and arrange the parts. 


L'em fomenhat unwilling to .cxamine 100 minutely.iuto. 


the whole of this extraordinary paſſage of the Abbe, leſt I 
ſhould appear to treat it with ſeverity ; otherwiſe I could 
ſhow that not a ſingle declaration is juſtly founded. For in- 
ſtance, the reviving an obſolete act of the reign of Henry the 
_ Eighth, and fitting it to the Americans, by authority of 
which they were to be ſeized and brought from America to 
England, and there impriſoned, and tried for any ſuppoſed 


offences, was, in the worſt ſenſe of the words, to tear them, by 


the arbitrary power of Parliament, from the arms of their 
families and friends, and drag them not only to dreary but 
diſtant dungeons. Yet this act was contrived ſome years 
before the breaking out of hoſtilities. And again, though 
the blood of martyrs and patriots. had not ſtreamed on the 
. 
1770. | | 
FP 
rolution in America were originally different from thoſe 
which produced revolutions in other parts of the globe, he 
had been right. Here the value and quality of liberty, the 


nature of government, and the dignity of man, were known / 


and underſtood, and the attachment of the Americgns to 
theſe principles produced the reyolution as a natural and al-, 
moſt unavoidable conſequence. They had no particular fa- 
mily to ſet up or pull down. Nothing of perſonality was in- 
corporated with their cauſe. They ſtarted even-handed with 


each other, and went no faſter into the ſeveral ſtages of it 
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than they wrre driven by the unrelenting and imperious con- 
duct of Britain. Nay, in the laſt act, the declaration of inde- 
pendence, they had nearly been too late; for, had it not been 
declared at the exact time it was, I ſee no period in their ai · 
fairs fince, in which it could have been declared with the 
ſame effect, and probably not at all. ** 

But the object being formed before the reverſe ef fortums 
took place, that is, before the operations of the gloomy cam - 
paign of 1776, their honour, their intereſt, their every thing, 
called loudly on them to maintain it; and that glow of 
thought, and energy of heart, which even a diſtant proſpect 
of independence inſpires, gave confidence to their hopes, and 
reſolution to their conduR, which a ſtate of dependence could 
never have reached. They looked forwards to happier days 
and ſcenes of reſt, and qualified the hardſhips of the cam- 
T 3 — 
It, on the other hand, ere eee e en 
tain has acted, we ſhall find every thing which ought to make 
a nation bluſh : The moſt vulgar abuſe, accompanied by that 
ſpecies of haughtineſs which diſtinguiſhes the hero of a mob 
from the character of a gentleman. It was equally as much 
from her manners, as from her injuſtice, that ſhe loſt the co- 
lonies. By the latter ſhe provoked their principles; by the 
former ſhe wore out their temper ; and it ought to be held 
forth as an example to the world, to ſhow how neceſlary it is 
to conduct the buſineſs of government with civility. In 
ſhort, other revolutions may have originated in caprice, or 
generated in ambition; but here, the moſt unoffending humi- 
n 
to werd. 

A union ſo extenſive, continued, and determined; ſuffering 
with patience, and never in deſpair, could not have been pro- 
duced by common cauſes. It muſt be ſomething capable of 
reaching che whole foul of man, and arming it. with perpe- 
tual energy: In vain is it to look for precedents among the 
revolutions of former ages, to ſind out, by cagipariſon, the 
cauſes of this. The ſpring, the progreſs, tlie object, the con- 
ſequence, nay, the men, their habits of thinking, and all the = 
cireumſtances of the country are different." Moſe of other 


1 


=» 


| * >, Ss 
nations are, in general, little more than the hiſtory of their 
quarrels ; they are marked by no important character in the 
annals of events ; mixt in the maſs of general matters, they 
occupy but a common page ; and, while the chief of the ſuc- 
ceſsful partizans ſtept into power, the plundered multitude 
fat down and ſorrowed. Few, very fewof them, are accom- 
| panied with reformation, either in government or manners; 
many of them with the moſt conſummate proſligacy. Tri- 
umph on the one ſide, and miſery on the other, were the on- 
ly events. Pains, puniſhments, torture, and death, were 
made the buſineſs of mankind, until compaſſion, the faireſt 
aſſociate of the heart, was driven from its place, and the eye 
eee to cation] crodky; rial 
fence. 
CCC pI of gh 
fringe which-areceded it ; fo likewiſe has the condud of 
America,. both in government and war, Neither the foul 
finger of diſgrace, nor the bloody hand ot vengeance, has 
hitherto put a blot upon her fame. Her victories have re- 
ecived a luſtre from a greatneſs of lenity, and her laws been 
permitted to ſlumber where they might juſtly have awaken- 
| ed to puniſh. War, ſo much the trade of the world, has 
= here been only the buſineſs of neceſſity ; and, when the neceſ- 
[ry ſhall ceaſe, her very enemies muſt confeſs, that, as ſhe 
Gove the Soaps in-ber je den, Denfel ie richantcopeb. 
ty, and ſheathed it without revenge. | | 
eee 
1 ſtall now take my leave af cis paſſage of the Abbe, with 
| an obſervation, which, until ſomething unfolds itſelſ to con- 
_. vince me otherwiſe, I cannot avoid believing to be true 
| e dre eee eee 
Cabinet to quarrel with America at all event. 
S compole-the Cakinet). had no 
doubr of ſucceſs. if they could once bring, it to the iſſue of a 
battle; and they expected ſronſ a conqueſt what they could 
neither propoſe with decency, nor hope for by negociation. 
The charters and conftitutians of the colonies were become 
to them matters. of offence ; and their rapid progreſs in pro- 
ing and natuagh means of independence. They n 
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to retain; them long, but by reducing them in ino A db 
queſt would at once have made them both lards and lands 
lords, and put them in poſſeſſion both of the revenue and the 
rental, The whole trouble of would have cea - 
ſed in a victory, and a Sina) end been put to rewonſtrance and 
debate. The experience of the ſtamp-aR hath taught them 
how to quarrel with the advantages of cover and. convenir 
ence ; and they bad nothing to do but to renew. the ſerene, * 
and put contention into motion. They hpped for 2 rebels 
lon, and they made one, They expected & declaration H 
independeoce, and they were not diſappointed, But, aſter 


_ this, they looked for victory, and they obtained a defeat, | -- 


If this be taken as the generating cauſe of the conteſt, then 
is every part of the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry conſiſtent, 
from the eommencement of the diſpute, until the ſigning the 
treaty of Paris z after which, conqueſt becomes doubtful z 
they retreated to negocistion, and were again deſeated. 
Though the Abbe polledes and diſplays great powers. of 
genius, and is a maſter of fiyle and language, he ſeems net 
to pay equal attention to the office of an Þiſtptian, His 
ſadts are coldly and cardefily ſtated. They. neither inform 
the rcader, not intereſt him. Many of them are arroneon * 
and moſt of them defcRive and phſcure, It is undoubtediy 
both an ornament and a uſeful addition to hiſtory to aceam. 
pany it with maxims and. refleftions They afford: likewide 
an agreeable change to the ſtyle, and à more direrfified mane 
ner of expreſſiun: but it is abſolutely neceſſary that the root 
from whence they ſpring, or the foundations on which they 
are raiſed, ſhould be well attended to, which in this work arg 
vot. The Abbe haſtens through bis zarrations, as if he was 
glad to got from them, Ang be mar enter the wore copiouf 
field of cloquence and imagination. 


F | 


December 1476, and Jannary following, on which. the fate of 
A ee 
E 
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the twelve thouſand Heſſians, ſold in ſo baſe a manner by 
« their avaricious maſter the king of Great Britain. This 
corps was maſſacred, taken, or diſperſed. Eight days af. 
ter, three Engliſh regiments were in like manner driven 
« from Princeton, but after having better ſupported their 
reputation than the foreign troops in their pay.” 

This is all the account which is given of theſe moſt inter- 
eſting events. The Abbe has preceded them by two or 
three pages on the military operations of both armies, from 
the time of General Howe 'arriving before New York from 
Halifax, and the vaſt reinforcement of Britiſh and foreign 
| troops with Lord Howe from England. But in theſe there 
is ſo much miſtake, and ſo many omiſſions, that, to ſet them 
right, muſt be the buſineſs of hiſtory, and not of a letter. 
The action of Long-Ifland is but barely hinted at, and the 
operations at the White Plains wholly omitted ; as are like- 
wiſe the attack and loſs of Fort Waſhington, with a garriſon 


df about two thouſand five hundred men, and the precipitate 


evacuation of Fort Lee in conſequence thereof ; which loſſes 
were in a great meaſure the cauſe of the retreat through the 
Jerfies to the Delaware, a diſtance of about ninety miles. 
Neither is the manner of the retreat deſcribed, which, from 
the ſeaſon of the year, the nature of the country, the near- 


neſs of the two armies, (ſometimes within fight and ſhot off 


| each other for fuch a length of way), the. rear of the one 
employed in pulling down bridges, and the van of the other 
in building them up, muſt neceſſarily be accompanied with 
many intereſting circumſtances. 
It was a period of diſtreſſes. A ctifis rather of danger 
than of hope. There is no deſcription can do it juſtice ; 


and even the actors in it, looking back upon the ſcerie, are 


PF 
for thoſe powers of the mind, and ſprings of animation, 
| TTT 
tune. 


Ker upetel that d, de Ar Wich de mg ns 


inlited "would carry the campaign Yo far into winter, that 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the conſequent condition f 
the toads, would prevent any tnaterial operation of the 
K ' COPEL 
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enemy, until the new army could be raiſed for the next 
year. And I mention it as a matter worthy of attention by 
all future hiſtorians, that the movements of the American 
army, until the attack upon the Heſſian poſt at Trenton, 


the 26th of December, are to be conſidered as operating to 


effe& no other principal purpoſe than delay, and to wear 
away the campaign under all the diſadvantages of an une- 
qual force, with as little misfortune as poſſible. 

But the loſs of the garriſon at Fort Waſhington on the 


16th of November, and the expiration of the time of a con- 


fiderable part of the army, ſo early as the 3oth of the lame 
month, and which were to be followed by almoſt daily EX» 
pirations afterwards, made retreat the only final expedient, | 
To theſe circumſtances may be added, the forlorn and deſti- 
tute condition of the few that remained; for the garriſon 
of Fort Lee, which compoſed almoſt the whole of the re- 
treat, had been obliged to abandon it ſo inſtantaneouſly, that 
every article of ſtores and baggage was left behind ; and, in 
this deſtitute condition, without tent or blanket, and without 
any other utenſils to dreſs their proviſion than what they 
procured by the way, they performed a march. of about 
ninety miles, and had the addreſs and management to pro- 
long it to the ſpace of nineteen days. 
By this unexpected or rather unthought of tura of affairs, 


the country was in an inſtant ſurpriſed into confuſion, and 


found an enemy within its dowels, without an army to op- 
poſe him. There were no ſuccours to be had but from the 
free-will of the inhabitants. All was choice, and 
eyery man reaſoned for himſelf, _ 

. It was in this fituation of affairs, equally calculated to 
. 
the farmer, the tradeſman, and the labourer, mutually 

turned from all the conveniences of home, to perform the 
duties of private ſoldiers, and to. undergo the ſeyerities of a 
winter campaign. The delay ſq judiciouſly contrived- on 


the retreat, afforded time for the yolunteer reinforgement to 


join General Waſhington on the Delaware. | 
The Abbe is likewiſe wrong in ſaying, har the American 
army fell accidentally on Trenton. It was the very object 
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dead of the night, and in the midſt of fnow, forma, and 


ice; and which he immediately recrofſed with his priſoners, 
& ſwon as he had accompliſhed his purpoſe. Neither was 
the intended enterpriſe a ſecret to the enemy, information 
Having been ſent of it by a letter from a Britiſh officer at 
Princeton to Colonel Rolle, who commanded the Heffians 
at Trenton; which letter was afterwards found by the A- 
A ſmall circumſtance, which had the appearance of a miſ- 
(he. on. the pate et-O# Aatnrieuny; feb = Hoce- capital 
and real miſtake on the part of Rolle. . 

The caſe was this. A dagchinent of enty or: thirty 
Americans had been ſent acroſs the river, from a poſt a few 
miles above, by an vfficer nnacquainted with the intended 
attack: theſe were met by a body of Heſſians on the night 
night, and repulſed. Nothing further appearing, and the 
Heffians this for the advanced party, ſuppoſed the 
enterpriſe diſonncerted, which at that time was not begun, 
and under this idea returned to their quarters; ſo that what 
might have raiſed an alarm, and brought the Americans in- 
to an ambuſcade, ſerved to take off the ſorce of an inform- 
ation, and promote the ſucteſs of the enterpriſe. Soon after 


daylight, Orneral Waſhington entered the town, and, after 


2 little oppoſition, e ere 
of nine hundred priſoners. 

. of equivocal cirramitances falling with- 
in what the Abbe Ryles * the wide empire of chance,” 
would have afforded a fine field for thought; and I wiſh, 
for the ſake of that elegante of reflection he is ſo capable of 
uſing, that he had known it. 

But the action at Princeton was accompanied by ill 
greater embarraſſment of matters, and followed by more 
On The Americans, by a happy 
- defeated all the plans of the Britiſh in the intended moment 


of execution, bat drew from their poſt the enemy they were 


not able to drive, and obliged them to cloſe the campaign. 
_ As the circumſtance is a curivfity in war, and not well un- 
gerſtodd in Europe, 1 ſhall, as conciſely as T can, relate 


generalſhip in this inſtance, not only deranged and 
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rhe principal parts. They may ſerve to prevent future bis- 
torians from error, and recover - from, forgetiulneſs a ſceus 
of magnificent fortirude. ' 

. — the Helians at Tremon, 
General Waſhitigton recrofſed the Delaware, which at this 
place.is three quarters of a mile over, and reaſſumed his 
former poſt on the Pennſylvania ſide. Trenton remained 
unoccupied, and the enemy were poſted at Princeton, twelve 
miles diſtant, on the road towards New-York. The weather 
was now growing very ſevere ; and, as there were very few 
houſes near the ſhore, where General Waſhington had taken 


his ſtation, the greateſt part of his army remained out in the 


woods and fields. Theſe, with ſome other circumſtances, 
induced there crofling the Delaware, and taking poſſeſſion 
of Trenton. It was undoubtedly a bold adventure, and 
carried with it the appearance of defiance, eſpecially when 
we conſider the panic-ſtruck condition of the enemy on the 
loſs of the Heſſian poſt. | Bat, in order to give 2 juſt 
idea: of the affair,” algae, TI ould darts he 
place. , 
— an'© tifagyraand; ahifen alins Si 
ters of a mile diſtant from the Delaware, on the eaſtern or 
Jerſey fide, and is cut into two diviſions by a fmall creek or 
rivulet, ſufficient to turn a mill which is on it, after which 
it empties itſelf, at nearly right angles, into the Delaware. 
The upper diviſion, which is to che north-eaſt, contains 
about ſeventy or eighty houſes, and the lower about forty or 
fifry. The ground on each fide this creek, and on which 
the houſes are, is likewiſe riſing ; and the two diviſions 
preſent an agreeable proſpect to each other, wich the creek 
Wm wibrgcoopmmtorenorogas g 
arch. 

| Scarcely had General Waſhington taken poR” bare 
before the ſeveral parties of militia out on detachments, 


on their way, could be collected, than the Britiſh, leaving 


behind them a ſtrong garriſon at Princeton, marched ſud- 
denly, and entered Trenton at the upper or north-eaſt quar- 


ter. A party of the Americans ſkirmiſhed with the ad- 
vanced party of the Britiſh, to afford time for remov- 


ing, 


C3 

ing n and withdrawing over 

In a little time the Britiſh had paſſeifio of ons half of 

the town, General Waſhington of the other, and the creek 

only ſeparated the two armies. Nothing could be a more 

 eritica! ſituation than this ; and if ever the fate of America 

depended on the fate of a day, it was now. The Delaware 

was filling faſt with large ſheets of driving ice, and was im- 

paſſable ; ſa that no retreat into. Pennſylvania could be ef- 

feed ; neither is it poſſible, in the face of an enemy, to paſs 

a river of ſuch extent. The roads were broken and rugged 

About four gfclock a party of the Britiſh approached the 

bridge, with a deſign to gain it, but were repulſed. They 

made no more attempts, though the creek. itſelf is paſſable 

any where between the bridge and the Delaware,- It runs 

in a rugged natural- made ditch, over which a perſon may 

low. Evening was now coming on, and the Britiſh, belie- 

ving they had all the advantages they could wiſh for, and 

that they could nſe them when they pleaſed, diſcontinued. 

r TOA} 
the attack next morning. 

7 ˙ ˙A re accemmnes bt 
camped; The Britiſh were under arms, and ready 
to march to action, when one of "their light horſe from 
Princeton came furiouſly down the ſtreet, with an account 
that General Waſhington had that morning attacked and 
carried the Britiſh poſt at that place, and was proceeding on 
to ſeize the magazine at Brunſwick ; on which the Britiſh, 
| who were then on the point of making an aſſault on the eva- 
R ͤ K 
of conſternation marched for Princeton. 
+. {This eee bn ee f ne neee clecqmaſtances, 
that in future ages may probably paſs for a fable. For it 
will with difficulty be believed, that two armies, on which 
ſuch important conſequences depended, ſhould be crowded 
into ſo ſmall a ſpace as Trenton; and that one on the eve of 
an engagement, when every ear is ſuppoſed to be open, and 
L * every 
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the ground, with all its ſtores, baggage, and artillery, un- 
known, and even unſuſpected by the other. And fo entirely 
were the Britiſh deceived, that when they heard the report 
. | 
to be thunder, though in the depth of winter. — 
General Waſhington, the better to cover and diſguiſe his 
retreat from Trenton, had ordered a line of fires to be light- 
ed up in the-front of his camp. Theſe not only ſerved to 
give an appearance of going to reſt, and continuing that de- 
ever was acting behind them, for flame can no more be ſeen 
through than a wall; and, in this ſituation, it may with 
ſome propriety be ſaid, they became a pillar of fire to the 


one army; and à pillar of cloud to the other: After this; by, 


Wannen Du re 11 
reached Princeton early in the morning. 4a 

The nainber of priſoners taken were betweek {ewes cms 
three hundred, with which General Waſhington immediate- 
ly ſet off. The van of the Britiſh army from Trenton en- 
it, who, continuing their march for the remainder of the 
day, arrived in the evening at a convenient ſituation,” wide 
of the main road to Brunſwick, and about ſixteen miles di- 
tant from Princeton. But fo wearied. and exhauſted were 
they with the continual and unabated ſervice and fatigue of 
two days and a night, from action to action, without ſhel- 
ter, and almoſt without refreſhment, that the bare and/fro- 
to them a place of comfortable reſt. By theſe two events, 
the Americans cloſed, with advantages, a campaign which, 
but a few days before, threatened the- country with-deſtruc- 
tion. The Britiſh army, apprehenſive for the ſafety of their 


miagazines at Brunſwick, eighteen Miles diſtant, marchek 

immediately for that place, where They arrived! late in e 

pram oem ere ee eee eee 2 

for nearly five months. | rn 
. onies of theſe 06 N 


C T ſhall now quit — put the 
| Abbe 


* 


Abbe right in his mil dated account of the debt and popeys- 
money of America, wherein, ſpeaking of cheſe matters, he 
fays, | Na g 
< plication of them was urged by want, the greater did 
their depreciation grow. The Congreſs was indignant at 
© the affronts given to its money, and declared all thoſe to 
« be traitors to their country who ſhould not receive it as 
< they would have received gold itſelf. 15 

A not die body en - that enen cas an 
4 more to be controuled than feelings are? Did it not per- 
<«< ceive, that in the preſent criſis every rational man would 
be afraid of expoling his fortune? Did it not ſee, that at 
<4 the beginning of a republic, it permitted to itſelf the ex · 
« erciſe of ſuch acts of deſpotiſm as are unknown even in 
<< with, ſervitude and oppreſſion ? Could it pretend that it 
. « did not puniſh a want of confidence with the pains which 
« would have been ſcarcely merited by revolt and treaſon ? 
* Of all this was the Congreſs well aware but it had no 
choice of means. Its deſpiſed and defpicable ſcraps of 
< luc, when more of them were ordered to be made. On 
< the xgth of September 1779, there was of this paper-mo- 
< ney among the public to the amount of . 35,544-155- 
The Rate owed, moreover, C. 8,389,356, without reck. 
« oning the particular debts of ſingle provinces.” 

In die above-recited paſſages, the Abbe ſpeaks 2s if the 


Uniced States had contradted a debt. of upwards of forty. 
: | indi ual 


might be carried to her.” 
I know it muſt be penile rg PPE if 2 
underſtand the nature and circumſtances of our paper-mo- 
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themſelves. Bot with us its fate is now determined. c 
mon conſent has conſigned it to reſt, with that kind of re- 
gard which the long ſervice of inanimate things inſenſibiy 
obtains from mankind. Every ſtone ſn, the Bridge Hap ſos” 
carried us over ſeems to have a claim upon our 


3 | 
of five years; at the end of which, 1 imagine, - 


whether they fupk ten or tecive- millions of Gente d- 
ney by depreciation, or paid ten or twelve millions by tax» 
ation ; for, as they did not do both; and choſe to do one, 
the matter, in a general view, was indifferent. And there» 
fore, what the Abbe ſuppoſes to be a debt, has now no ex» 
iſtence 3 it having been paid by every body conſenting to re- 
duce at his own expence, from the value of the billa conti- 
nually paſſing among themſelves;' a_ſum equal. to nearly. 
what the expence of the war was for five years. 

Again-+The- yeper-ncncy” knving now ciated) and;the 
depreciation. with it, and gold and filver ſupplied its place, 


| the war will now be carried on by taxation, which will 


draw from the public a conſiderable leſs ſum than what) the 


depreciation drew but, as while they pay the former, they 
do not ſuffer the latter, and, as when they ſuffered the lat- 


ter, they did not pay the former, the thing will be nearly 
inne e 4 D l » ; equal, > 


(=) 

equal, with this moral advantage, that taxation vetafions 
frugality and thought, er 

and careleſſneſs. k 
a And agein—If a man's portion of des comeh to len 
ber he loſt by the depreciation, it proves the altera. 
tion is in his favour: If it comes to more, and he is juſtly 
aſſeſſed, it ſhows that he did not fuſtain his proper ſhare of 
— — 2 — 
the other. 
| It is true that it was never EE POR 
ſeen, that the debt contained in the paper-curreticy ſhould fink 
Trfelf in this manner; but as, by che voluntary conduct of all, 
and of every one, it has arrived at this fate, the debt is pail 
by thoſe who owed it. Perhaps nathing was ever ſo univer- 
Tally the act of a country as this. Government had no hand 
in it. Every man depreciated his own monty by his own 
confent, for fuch was the effect which the raiſing the nomimil 
value of goody produced. But as, by ſuch reduRion, be 
ſuſtained a loſs equal to what he muſt have paid to ſink ft by 
taxation, therefore the line of juſtice is to confider his 1ofs by 
the depreciation as his tax for that time, and not to tax Him 
7 when che waris over, to make that money good in any other 
perſon's hands, which became nothing in his .. 
© purpoſe of carrying on the war. It has performed that fer- 
vice, without any other materiaI*charge to the public while 
it laſted. But to ſappoſe, as ſome did, that, at the end of the 
war, it was to grow into gold or filver, or to become equal 
thereto, was to fuppoſe that we were to get two hundrel 
n 3 


F But ff any thing in the firmation of Ates, 3s her 


ns then let it be remembered, that this war is the public's war, 
| the people's war, the country's wur. It is their independence 
that is to be ſupported, their property chat is to be ſecured. 

Here government, che army, and the people, are mutually 

and reciprocally one. In other, wars, kings my Toft their 
thrones and their dominions ; but here the lofs rraft full on 

the majeſty of the multitude, and the ptopetty they-ave con- 

W : * — tendin ; 
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ending to fave... Every man being ſenſible. of nis be goes 


to the fielg, ar pays bis portion of the charge, as the ſores , - 
n and when he is ear 


monarch falls. 
The remark which the Abbe inthe canclukon of the pat 


ſage has made, reſpeQing America contracting debts in the 


time of her proſperity, (by which he means, before the break» - 


ing out of hoſtilities), ſerves to ſhow, though he has not made 
the application, the very great commercial difference between 
a-dependen:, and an independent country. In a ſtate of de- 
pendence, and with a fettered commerce, though, with. all 
the advantages of peace, her trade could not balance itſelf, 
and ſhe annually. run into debt. But now, in a tate of indes 
pendence, though involved in war, ſhe requires no credit z her 
ſores are full of merchandize, and gold and ſilver are be- 
come the currency of the country. How theſe things have 
eſtabliſhed themſelves, it is difficult to account for: Bus chey 
A it is probable this letter will undergo a republication. in 
Europe, the remarks here thrown together, will ſerve to ſhow. 


the extreme folly of Britain, in reſting her hopes of ſucceſs. 


on the extindtion of our paper-currency. The expeRation is 
at once fo childiſh-and forlorn, chat it places her in che laugh» 
able condition of mm 
der's web#  - 


ar af is the Abhe procesdh.to, | 


Rate the condition. of America in the winter 1797, and tbe. 
ſpring following ; and elaſes his obſervations with mentions. 
ing the treaty of alliance which was figned in France, and 
the propoſitions of the Britiſh Miniſtry, which were rejected 
in America. But, in che manner in which the Abbe bas ar» 


ranged his facts, there is a very material error, that not en. 


ly he, but other European hiſtorians have fallen into ; none 
of them having aſſigned the true cauſe why. the Britiſh pro. 


pena {tu node hn 


* 3977 and ſpring followings. Gongreſa mers, 
aſſembled at York-town in Pennſylvania ; che Britiſh, were in 


paſſeſſion of Philadelphia, and General Waſhington. with the 
6 ar . en 


— 
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miles diſtant therefrom. To all who ean remember, k way | 


« ſeaſon of hardſhip, but not of deſpair; and the Abbe, 
of this period and its inconveniences, fays, 
A multitude of privations, added to ſo many other miſ. 
« fortunes, might make the Americans regret their former 
Ly and incline them to an accommodation with 
England. Tn vain had the people been bound to the new 
| government by the ſacredneſs of oaths, and the influence 
of religion. In vain had endeavours been uſed to convines 
< them, that it was impoſſible to treat ſafely with a country,” 
in which one parliament might overturn what ſhould have 
been eftabliſhed by another. In vain had they been 
« threatened with the eternal reſentment of an exaiperated 
and vindictive enemy. It was poſſible that theſe diſtant 
PTV 
© evil.  * 
„806 thought the Britiſk Miniſtry, when they ſent to the 
« New World public agents, authorized to offer every thing, 
PS: mr op oy ng; to theſe very Americans from whom 
u they had two years before enacted an unconditional ſub» 
« miſſion. It is not improbable but that by this plan of 
« conciliation, 'a few months ſooner, ſome effect might 
But at the period at which it was 
© propoſed by the Court of London, it was rejected with 
« diſdain, becauſe this meaſure appeared but as an argument 
of fear and weakneſs, The people were already re- aſſured. 
« 'The Congreſs, the Generals, the troops, the bold and 
— T6 Wk CI: had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
authority ; every thing had recovered its ſpirit. This was 
« the effe of a treaty of friendſhip and commerce between 
« the United eee, figned the 
« 6th of F ry 1598.” bb 3 
On thisp 1 cannit dily/ remarking, 
r 
hiſtory ; the wart of which frequently throws it into endleſs 
confuſion and miſtake, occaſions a total ſeparation between 


cauſes and conſequences, and conneQs them with others they 


ere not immediately, and" ſometimes not at all related to. 


© The Abbe, in ſaying chat the offers of the Britiſh Min- 


„ Ine is right in co ihe fag. but 
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| cauſe Congreſs gave no other formal opinion on thoſe. bills 
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| „ 
wrong as to the time; and this error in che time has ogeg- 
fioned him to be miſtaken in the cauſe. 

The ſigning the treaty of Paris the 6th of February 1778, 
could have no effe on the mind or politics of America, un- 
til it was known in America: and therefore, when the Abbe 
ſays that the rejeRion of the Britiſh offers was in conſequence 
of the alliance, he muſt mean, that it was in conſequence of 
the alliance being known in America ; which was not the 
caſe: And by this miſtake, he not only takes from her the 
reputation which her unſhaken fortitude in that trying ſitu- 
tion deſerves, but is likewiſe led very injuriouſly to ſuppoſe, 
chat, had ſhe not known of the treaty, the offers would pro · 
bably bave been accepted ; whereas, ſhe knew nothing of the 
Gy UTI ne CEE did not 


reject them on that ground. 
The propoſitions or offers above FRA oak Ty" 


ed in two bills brought into the Britiſh Parliament by Lord 


North on the 19th of February 1778. Thoſe bills were hur -. 
ried through both Houſes with unuſual haſte z and, before 
they had gone through all the cuſtomary forms of Purlia · 
ment, copies of them were ſent over to Lord Howe and Ge- 
neral Howe, then in Philadelphia, who were likewiſe Com- 
miſſioners. General Howe ordered them to be printed in 
Philadelphia, and ſent copies of them by a flag to General 
Waſhington, to be forwarded to Congreſs at York-town, 
where they arrived the 21ſt of April 1778. PRs rar 
the arrival of the Bills in America. 

Congreis, as is their uſual mode, appointed > outs 


from their own body to examine them, and to report there» 


on. The report was brought in the next day (the 22d), was 
read and unanimouſly agreed to, entered an. their journals, 
and publiſhed for the information of the country. Now this 
report muſt be the rejection to which the Abbe alludes, be- 


and propoſitions: And, on a ſubſequent application from the 


Britiſh Commiſſioners, dated the 27th of May, and received 


at York-town the 6th of June, Congreſs immediately vefer- 
red them for an anſwer to their printed reſolves of the and 


<6 wells 
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On the ad of May, *** 
rm wad the treaty between the United States and 
France arrived at York-town; and, until this moment, Con- 
greſs had not the leaſt notice or idea that ſuch a. meaſure 
was in any train of execution. But, le& this declaration 
of mine ſhould paſs only for aſſertion, I ſhall ſupport it 
dy proof; for it is material to the character and prin. 
ciple of the revolution, to ſhow that no condition of America, 
ſevere, ever operated to produce the moſt diftant idea of 
yielding it up, either by force, diſtreſs, artifice, or perſuaſion. 
And this proof is the more neceſfary, becauſe it was the ſyſ· 
tem of the Britiſh Miniſtry at this time, as well as before and 
| fince, to hold out to the European powers, that America wag 
unfixt in her reſolutions and policy; hoping, by this artifice, 
to leſſen her reputation in Europe, and weaken the confidence 
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place in her. ONE 
„eee 
tary in the foreign department of Congreſs. All the a 
letters from the American Commiſſioners reſted in my 
hands, and all that were officially written went from my 
office; and, ſo far from Congreſs knowing any thing of the 
ſigning the treaty, at the time they rejected the Britiſh of. 
 fersy they had not received a line of information from their 
Commiſſioners. at Paris, on any fubje& whatever, for up- 
wards of a twelvemonth. Probably the loſs of the' port of. 
Philadelphia, and the navigation of the Delaware, together 
tiſh-cruifers, contributed to the diſappointment. 
One packet, it is true, arrived at York-town in January. 


preceding, which was about three months before the arrival 


of the treaty z. but, ſtrange as it may appear, every letter. 
had been taken out before it was put on board the veſſel 
. rape 


in their ſtead. 
22 daa abate route hearth 

Britiſh Commiſſioners were firſt received, and likewiſe the 
time when dhe treaty of alliance arrived, and ſhewn, that 

| td ptoſine wf die fegioce mar ehoven depen EAA 
yal of the latter, and without the leaſt knowledge of ſuch. 
circumſtance 
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place, the rejection therefore muſt, and ought to be attri · 
buted to the fixed and unwavering ſentiments of America 


reſpeRing the enemy (he is at war with, and her determina - 


tion to ſupport her independence to the laſt poſſible effort, 
and not to any new "circumſtance in mann 
that time ſhe did not, and could not know of, 1 

Beſides, there is a vigour of determination and ci of 
defiance in the language of the rejection (which I here ſub» 
the treaty was known; for that which is bravery in diſtreſs, 


becomes inſult in proſperity : And the treaty placed Ameri- | 


ca on ſuch a ſtrong foundation, that had ſhe then known it; 
the anfwer which the gave would have appeared rather as 
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tude. n 
— ata denials . 


L eater AIG 


the propoſitions to vu hnowledge of the treaty of alliance, he 


ſhould have attributed the origin of them in the Britiſh Ca- 


binet, to their knowledpe of that event. And then the reaſon 


why they were hurried over to America in the ſtate of bills, 


that is, before they were paſſed imo aRs, is eafily accounted 
for, which is, that they might have the chance of "reaching 


America before any knowledge of the treaty ſhould arrive, 
which they were lucky enough to do, and there met be 


fate they ſo richly merited. That theſe bills were brought 
into the Britiſh parliament after the treaty with France was 
ſigned, is proved from the dates; the treaty being on the 


ing the treaty was known in parliament when the bills were 
brought in, is Kkewiſe proved by 2 ſpeech of Mr. Charles 


Fox on the ſaid 17th of February, who, in reply to Lord 


North, informed the Houſe of the treaty being ügned, and 
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letter of the 18th, containing à certain printed paper ſemt 
from Philadelphia, purporting to be the draught of à bill 


— 
- 


6th, and the bills the 17th of February. And that zhe ſign» | 


Y_ © 


„* 


for declaring the intentions of the parliament of Great Brk. 


tain, as to the exerciſe of what they are pleaſed to term their 
right of impoſing taxes within theſe United States 3 and alſo 
te draught of a bill, to enable the King of Great Britain 
to appoint commiſſioners; with powers to treat, conſult, and 
agree upon the means of quieting certain diſorders within 
che ſaid States; beg leave to obſerve, 


4 That the faid paper being induftriouſly circulmed by | 


 emiſſaries of the enemy, in a partial and ſecret manner, the 
— ² AE apap. 6 
tion: 

| eee e Gib aerial Wheat bb neee 
of the ſaid paper have been framed in Philadelphia or in 
Great Britain, much leſs whether the ſame- are really and 
truly intended to be brought into the parliament of that 
kingdom, or whether the ſaid parliament will confer thereon 
the uſual ſolemnities of their laws: But are inclined to be- 
mum .. . 
| « xf, Becauſe their General bath made divers feeble ef: 
forts to ſet on foot ſome kind of treaty during the laſt win- 
ter, though, either from a miſtaken idea of his own dignity 
and importance, the want of information, or ſome- other 
— . ˖—— 
ed with a proper authority. 

« '2dh, rr of 
aps LR rat bel ater ani in age 
preparations for war. . 

—— — A 
. Qui" wg 
of peace. 

Aub, Becauſs they fiippals det eur negocintions-many 
- be ſabje@ to a, like corrupt influence with their debates. - 

« 5thly, Becauſe they expect from this ſtep, the fame ef- 
fects they did from what one of their miniſters thought pro-. 
per to call his concifiatory motion, viz. that it will prevent fo- 
_ reign powers from giving aid to theſe States; that it will 
lead their own ſubjects to continue a little longer the preſent 
war; and that it will detach ſome weak men in America 
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1 Gh, Becauſe their king, from his own ſtewing; hath- 
reaſon to apprehend that his fleets and armies, inſtead of 
being employed againſt the territories of theſe ſtates, will be 
neceſſary for the defence of his. own dominion. And. 

% 7thly,. Becauſe the impraticability of ſubjugating this 
country being every day more and more manifeſt; it is 
their intereſt to extricate nern 
terms. | 

4. Thi oindians ben-leare fiocher eee 
a ſuppoſition the matteis: contained in the ſaid paper will 
really go into the Britiſh ſtatute · book, they ſerve to ſhew, in 
a clear Wanne . 
enemy. * N 
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rr 
had a right to bind the inhabitants of theſe ſtates in all 
caſes whatſoever, but alſo that the ſaid inhabitants ſhould 
abſolutely and unconditionally ſubmit to the exerciſe of that 
right. And this ſubmiſſion they have endeavoured to exact 
by the ſword. Receding from this claim, therefote, under 
K 
it. N 

M eb dns hath Messen dd the 
humbleſt petitions of the repreſentatives of America, prays 
ing to be conſidered as ſubjects, and protected in the enjoy - 


ment of peace, liberty, and ſafety; and hath waged a moſt © 


prince pretends to treat with. thoſe very repreſentatives, 
3 ER refuſed to her 
Prayers. rich ein op! oct! 

® 26h, Detnfs thay have ute n Gn conn 
this continent, rejecting every idea of accommodation propo- 
ſed to them, from a confidence in their on ſtrength. Where» 
fore it is evident, nnn 
that they have loſt this confidence. And, _ "VI os 

r rt rn 
by their miniſters, but by the moſt public and authentic acts 
of the nation, hath been, that it is incompatible with their 


dignity to treat with the Americans while they have arme in 


„ E 9 their 
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their hands. — n 
to be made for treaty. _ 

ne wickotnes and inucriy of the enemy appears 
from the following conſiderations : vB" 
. — petid-itiiea Sint or 
indirect ceſſion of a part of their former claims, or they do 
not. If they do, then it is acknowledged that they have ſa- 
crificed many brave men in an unjuſt quarrel. If they do 
not, then they are calculated to deceive America into terms, 
„ eee eee e 
could procure her aſſet. 0 

« 2dþ, The firſt of theſe lb "appears, from dhe üüles 00 
de a declaration of the intentions of the Britiſh parliament 
concerning the exerciſe of the right of impoſing taxes within 
ſaid bill, they would e acknowledge that right, to 
obtain which acknowledgment: the preſent war hath been 
PP erer 


3d, Should ſuch pretended tight be- 6s acquieſedin, 
then, of conſequenee, the ſame might be exerciſed whenever 
the Britiſh parliament ſhould find themſelves of a different 
temper and diſpoſition ; ſince it muſt depend upon thoſe, and 
NT we eee 
1 . Vil) in the body thereob, contains 
eth no new matter, but is preciſely the ſame with the mo- 
tion before mentioned, and liable to all the objections which 


lay againkt the fd moth centino the followi "I 


lar, viz. that, by the motion, actual taxation was to be ſuſ- 
| pended fo long as America ſhould give as much as the faid 


parliament might think proper; whereas, by the propoſed 'bill, 


e 
e e ee eee her e 
king may, if he pleaſes, appoint commiſſioners to treat and 
agree with thoſe whom they pleaſe, about a variety of things 
to be of no validity without the concurrence of the ſaid par- 

eee e eee 
litics, 
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( 3s ) | 
lities, and of certain of their acts, the granting of pardons, 
and the appointing of governors to [theſe ſovereign, free, 
have reſerved to themſelves, in expreſe words, the power of 
ſetting aſide any ſuch treaty, and taking the advantage of 
API eee e- U- mmm 
to their uſurpations. 
bab, The faid bil, by holding forth a tender f pars 
don, implies a criminality in our juſtifiable reſiſtance, and, 
conſequently, to treat under it, would be an implied ac - 
B ͤ˙n— . 
Britain has declared them to be, Nebel. 1 

jubly, The inhabitants of theſe Rates being claimed by 
them as ſubjedts, they may infer, from the nature ob the ne 
gociation now pretended to be ſet on foot, that the ſaid in- 
habitants would of right be afterwards bound by ſuch laws 
as they ſhould make. Wherefore, any agreement entered 
FC 
440, Becauſe the faid bill purports, bat the' commi 
ſioners therein mentioned may treat with private individuals; 
_—  — —  — 4 
racter. 

1 — 
that the ſaid bills are intended to operate upon the hopes and 
fears of the good people of theſe ſtates, ſo as to create divi- 
fions among them, and a defection from ee eee 
a favourable iſſue. "Thaz they are the ſequel of — 
plan, which, from the days of the ſtamp- act down to the pre- 
ſent time, hath involved this country in contention and blood- 
ſhed. - And that, as in other caſes, ſo in this, although cir- 
cumſtances may force them at times to recede from. their 
unjuſtifable claims, there can be no doubt but they willy as 
that luſt of domination which hath rent in train the might 
empire of Britain. rout 4" 

« Upon the whole matter, the committee deg leave to're- 
port it as their opinion, That, as the Americans united in this 
12519 8 N | defence 


(36) 

Aefente of common rights and priviloges, which nnion ben 
been cemented by common ealamities, and by mutual good 
offices and affection; ſo the great cauſe for which they con- 
' tend, and in which all mankind are intereſted, muſt derive 

its ſucceſs from the continuance of that union. Wherefore, 
any man, or body of men, who ſhould preſume to make any 
ſeparate or partial convention or agreement with commiſ- 
fioners under the crown of Great Britain, or any of them, 
— T 397 15" 4 OA GONE 0009 
mies of theſe United States. 

And further, your committee beg kave:to-repert ie ms 
their opinion, That theſe United States cannot, with pro- 
priety, hold any conference or treaty with any commiſſioners 
on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a prelimi- 
nary. thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies,” or 
| — ͤ Retry ek}: ama 

pendence of the faid ſtates. 

. And, inaſmnch as it appears to be the deſign of the ene- 
mies of theſe ftates to lull them into a fatal ſecurity—to the 
end that they may act with a becoming weight and import- 

ance, it is the opinion of your committee, That the ſeveral 
| ſtates be called upon to uſe the- moſt ſtrenuous exertions to 
have their reſpective quotas of continental troops in the field 
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inſtant, with the acts of the Britiſh Parliament, which came 
incloſed, before Congreſs z and I am inſtructed to acquaint 
you, Sir, that they have already expreſſed their ſentiments 
upon bills, en pong a URI rn $8 in a pu- 
mn 6 "fo 

- 4 Be affured, Sir, when the King of Great Britain bal 


be ſeriouſly diſpoſed to put an end to the unprovoked and 


cruel 


as ſoow as poſſible, and that all the militia of ie — | 
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ä States, Congreſs will 
readily attend to ſuch terms of peace as may conſiſt with the 
honour of independent nations, the intereſt of their conſti- 
wet apt Sed —— par 
þ key Donenn 25 Wy "> * 
n d ee A EM ge 
, 2668245 # [I Sanaa nd 
. 8 And moſt humble fervant, 
K Hzuar Lawans, 
neee 4 
Si Henry Clinton, K. B. Philadelphia. 


eee ſurpriſed to . „ 
3 of hiſtory, ated at ſo great a diſtance, from his 
ſphere of immediate obſervation, yet I am more than ſur- 


priſed to find him wrong (or at leaſt what appears ſo to 


me), in the well-erlightened field of philoſophical reflection. 
Herethe motions are. bis owns: greeted by band and the 
error, therefore, is an act of the mind,  — 7 
ee d 


ces, the order in Which they aroſe, and the events they pro- 


duced. In theſe, my information being detter than che 
Abbe's, my taſk was eaſy. How I may ſucceed in contro- 


years, experience, and long-eſtabliſhed reputation have pla- 


_ ced in a ſuperior line, I am leſs confident in; but, as they 
mags aloe a HR > 5, » 


per to paſs them over. 12 
From this r | 


ſeveral expreſſions, which appear to me to ſtart, with a cyni- 


cal complexion, from the path of liberal thinking'z or at leaſt 


chey are ſo involved as to loſe many of the beauties which 
_ diſtinguiſh other parts of the performance. The Abbe, ba- 
ving broyght this work to the period when the treaty of al- 
2 Nianen. ance hy Vanue. Comms: ORs 
proceeds to make ſome remarks thereon. - _ 


In ſhort,” ſays he, „ Philoſophy, whoſe: firſt 3 


is the deſire to ſee all governments juſt, and all people 
6 alliance of a-monar- - 


« _ 


I . 


| —_ 
« chy, with a people who are defending their liberty, is eu- 
<«-rious to know its motive. She ſees at once, too clearly, 
— HIRE | 
- Whatever waid cf — chd\dibbemight be 
in, when he penned this expreſſion, matters not. They 
will neither qualify the ſentiment, nor add to the defect. If 
right, it needs no apology :; If wrong, it merits no excuſe. 
It is ſent into the world as an opinion of Philoſophy, _ 
may be examined without regard to the author. 
8 rr 
often employs itſelf more in matters of curioſity than uſeful- 
neſs. Man muſt be the privy counſellor of Fate, or ſome- 
thing is not right: he muſt know the ſprings, the whys and 
wherefores of every thing, or he fits down unſatisfied. Whe- 


ther this be a crime, or only a caprice of humanity, I am not 
inquiring into. I ſhall take ee plied e ee Brow: 


place my objections againſt it. 


rr 


ance, as the conſequences which are to be produced from it, 
that mark out the field of philoſophical reflection. In the 
one, we only penetrate into the barren cave of ſecrecy, where 
little can be known, and every thing may be miſconceived ; 
in the other, the mind is preſented with a wide-extended 
proſpe& of vegetative [045440000 n ae un. 
budding into exiſtence. 

ae ret han Ade'y 
meaning, ſets out with an error, becauſe it is made to declare 


that which no man has authority to declare. Who can ſay that 


the happineſs of mankind made no part of the motives which 
produced the alliance? To be able to declare this, a man 


muſt be poſſeſſed of the mind of all the parties nn 
and know that their motives were ſomething elſe. 


In proportion as the independence of America became 


the immediate actors, and the numerous benefits it promiſed 
to mankind, appeared to be every day increaſing ; and we 
ſaw not a temporary good for the preſent race only, but a 
continued good to all poſterity. Theſe motives, therefore, 
added to thoſe which preceded them, became the motives, on 


the part of America, which led her to propoſe and agree to 


the 
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by a bad one; and as no man acts without a motive, there- 


a ſeparation follows. - 


( 99) 3 

the treaty of alliance, as the beſt effectual method of extend - 
mn I: THe ay I And 
us, the Abbe is wrong. | 

France, on'the other band, — differently . 
to America. She was not ated upon by neceſſity to ſeek a 
friend, and therefore her motive in becoming one has the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of being good ; and that which is ſo muſt 
have ſome happineſs for its object. With regard to herſelf,” 
ſhe ſaw a train of conveniences worthy her attention. By 
leſſening the power of an enemy, whom, at the ſame time, ſhe 
ſought neither to deſtroy nor. diſtreſs, the gained an advan- 
tage without doing an evil, and created to. herſelf a new 
friend, by aſſociating with a country in misfortune. The 
ſprings of thought that lead to actions of this kind, however 
political they may be, are nevertheleſs naturally beneficent ; 
for, in all cauſes, good or bad, it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
a fitneſs in the mind to enable it to act in character with the 
object: therefore, as a bad cauſe cannot be proſecuted with 
a good motive, ſo neither can a good cauſe be long ſupported: 


fore, in the preſent inſtance, as they cannot be bad, they 
muſt be admitted to be good. But the Abbe ſets out upon 


ſuch an extended ſcale, that he overlooks the degrees by 


. ErIET. 
cauſe the end comes not at once. 

Iris e ee ee eee be branches 
to ſupport a good cauſe, or proſecute a good object ; but it 
never continues long; which is not the caſe with France ; for 
either the object will reform the mind, or the mind corrupt 
the object, or elſe, not being able either way to git into uni- 
ſon, they will ſeparate in diſguſt: And this natural, though 
unperceived progreſs of affociation or contention, between the 
mind and the object, is the ſecret cauſe of fidelity or defec- 
tion. Every object a man purſues, is, for the time, a kind of 
miſtreſs to his mind: if both are good or the union is 
natural; but if they are in reverſe, and can ſeduce nor 
FCC 


Pr, on 


the ſtage of the univerſe, there were many who, in the ſtyle 
| of 


6 


of adventurers and fortune - hunters, were dangling in her 
train, and making their court to her with every profeſſion of 
honour and attachment. They were loud in her praiſe, and 
oſtentatious in her ſervice. Every place echoed with their 
ardour or their anger, and they ſeemed like men in love. 
But, alas! they were fortune-hunters. Their expectations 
were excited, but their minds were unimpreſſed ; and find- 
ing her not to their purpoſe, nor themſelves reformed by her 
f RRP NE Ss 3:0 
and betrayed her, 
harbor eddie abs; 
ence, and, unacquainted with her character, were cautious of 
her company. They treated her as one, who, under the fair 
name of Liberty, might conceal the hideous figure of Anar- 
chy, or the gloomy monſter of Tyranny, They knew not 
what ſhe was. If fair, ſhe was fair indeed. But ſtill ſhe was 
. K IIIIING 
ſtranger. 
I frme/nad curicbey-with achere; droughts 
2 diſtant acquaintance. They ventured to look at her. They 
felt an inclination to ſpeak to her. One intimacy led to ano» 
ther, till the ſpeculation wore .away, and a change of ſenti- 
ment ſtole gradually upon the mind ; and, having no ſelf-in- 
tereſt to ſerve, no paſſion of diſhonour to gratify, they be- 
came enamoured of her innocence; and, unaltered by mistor- 
mg eee PR eee eee 
rieties of her fate. 
This declaration of the Abhe's relpefing motives, hasled 
me unintendedly into a train of metaphyſical reaſoning ; but 
there was no other avenue by which it could ſo properly be 
approached. To place preſumption againſt preſumption, aſ- 
fertion againſt afſertion, is a mode of oppoſition that has no 
effect; and therefore the more eligible method was to ſhew, 
greſs of the mind, and the influence it has upon our conduct. 
II ſhall now quit this part, and proceed to what I have be- 
ſore ſtated, namely, That it is not ſo properly the motives 
which produced the alliance, as the conſequences to be pro- 
p43 OY that make” out nnn 
flect ion. 3 1 Henn 
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11 is an obſervation I have already made iti ſome formet = 


publication, that the circle of civilization is yet incomplete; 


A mutuality of wants have formed the individuals of each 
country into a kind of national ſociety ʒ and here the progreſs 
of civilization has ſtopt. For it is eaſy to ſee, that nations 
with regard to each other (notwithſtanding the ideal civil 
law which every one explains as it ſuits him), are like indivi- 
duals in a' fate of nature. They are regulated by no fixt 
principle, governed by no compulſive law; and each does ink 
Were it poſſible we could have known the world when in # 


| Rate of barbariſm, we might have concluded that it never 


could be brought into the order we now ſee it. The unta+ 
med mind was then as hard; if not harder, to work upon iii 
its individual ſtate, than the national mind is in its preſent 
one. err 
then ſhould we doubt that of the other? © 

There is a greater fitneſs in ln 6 oft 0 
plete the civilization of nations with each other at this day; 
than there was to begin it with the unconnecded individuals | 
at firſt ; in the ſame manner that it is ſomewhat eaſier to put 
together the materials of a machine after they are formed; 
than it was to form them from original matter:- The preſent 
condition of the world differing ſo exceedingly from what it 
formerly was, has given a new caſt to the mind of man, more 
than what he appears to be ſenſible of. The wants of the in- 
dividual, which firſt produced the idea of ſociety, are now 
augmented into the wants of the nation; and he is obliged ti 
nenn Eher wins gn cher 
Lanes, the hege of ihe Woite Mass in fide Indie 
brought all mankind acquainted, and, by an extenſion of 
Through them diſtant nations become capable of converſa- | 
tion, and, nns by degtees the awkivardnely of firangers, 


underſtand each other. Science, the partiaan of no country, 
but the beneficent. patroneſs of all, has liberally opened 4 
temple where all may meet. Her influence on the mind 
aaa ee Me tao. 324. 
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loſopher of one country ſees not an enemy in the philoſopher 
of another: He takes his ſeat in the temple of Science, and 
aſks not who fits beſide him. 

"This as nes the eonditien of the harderian world. Then 
the wants, of man were few, and the objece within his 
reach. While he could acquire theſe, he lived in a ſtate. of 
individual independence; the conſequenee & which was, 
there were as many. nations as, perſons, each contending with 
the other, to ſecure ſomething. which he had, or to obtain 
ſomething which he had not. The world then had no buſi- 
neſs to follow, no ſtudies to exerciſe. the mind, Their time 
was diyided between ſloth and fatigue. Hunting and; war 
yo ther; chief opcnpytionss Grep ne, fapd. their princk 
pal enjoyments. _ 

Nox it is atherwiſe. n 
made it neceſſary to be buſy z and man finds, a; thouſand 
things to do now which before he did not. Inſtead. of pla- 
cing his ideas of greatneſs in the rude atchievements of the 
ſavage, he ſtudies arts, ſcience, agriculture, and commerce, 
the refinements of the gentleman, the principles of ſociety, 
and the knowledge of the philoſopher. 

There are many things, which in themſelves, are. morally, 
neither, good. nor, bad, but they. are productive of conſe- 
quences which are, ſtrongly, marked with one or other of, 
theſe characters. Thus commerce, though in itſelf, a moral, 
nullity, has had. a conſiderable influence in tempering, the 
human mind. It was, the, want af objects in the ancient 
world which occaſioned in them ſuch a rude and perpetual. 
turn for war. Their time hung on their hands without the 
means of, employment. The, indolefice. they lived in af- 
forded leiſure for miſchief i and being all idle, at once, and 
equal in their en . Sah .provgked..or! 


induced to action. 


„ eee een 


| with objeds, which, in their extent, reach to every, man, and 


ive him ſomething to think about, and ſomething to do: 


purſuits which a ſtate of indolence and an unemployed mind 
* A vith, the, ame, counjriche "ID. 


theſe his attention is mechanically drawn, from. the 
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in former ages, tempted by their prodaAiions, and too l. 


dolent to purchaſe them, he would have gone to war with. 
Thus, as I have already obſerved, the condition of the 
world being. materially changed by the influence of ſeieries 
and commerce, it is put into a fitneſs not only to admit of, 
but to defire an extenfion of civilization. The principal, and 


almoſt only remaining enemy it now has to encounter; 


is prejudice ; for it is evidently the intereſt of - mankind to 
agree and make the belt of life. The world has uiidergone 
its diviſions of empire, the ſeverdl, boundaries of which are 
known and ſettled. The idea of kingdoms; like 
the Greeks and Romans, does exiſt ; and experi- 
ence has exploded the nation of going to war for the ſake of 


niſhed, and there is now left ſcarcely any thing to quidrrel- 


about, but what ariſes from that demon of ſociety, Preju- 
dies each the odfioqmert Se EE 
. curious in it eonMitathl 
and operation of prejudice. It has the fingular ability of 
accomodating itſelf to all the poſſible varieties of the human 
mind. Some paſſions and vices are but thinly ſcattered - 


mong mankind, and find only here and there a ittieſs of re- 


its home. It has neither taſte nor choice of place; and 4 


that it requires is room. There is ſcarcely x fituationy e- 
cept fire or water, in which a ſpider will not live. 80 leb 


the mind be as naked as the walls of at empty and forfaken 


tenement; gloomy as a dungeon, or ornamented with the 


_ richeſt abilities of thinking let it be hot, cold, dart of 


Ight, lonely or uninhabited, ſtill prejudicez if undiſturbed, 
will Ml it with cobwebs, and live, like the ſpider, where 
there ſeems nothing to live on. If the one prepares bet 


food, by poiſoning it to her palate and her uſe, the other 
does the ſame; and as ſeveral of our paſſions are ſtrongly 
——————— dr/.—_ 


minated the ſpider of the mind. 


Perhaps no two events ever ee e eee | 


cibly to combat and expel prejudice, as the Revolution'of 
America, and 2 Their effects are 


felt, 


5 (44) 
felt, and their influence already extends as well to the 
old world as the new. Our ſtyle and manner of think- 
ing haye undergone a revolution, more extraordinary than 
the political revolution of the country. We ſee with other 
eyes, we hear with other ears, and think with other 
thoughts, than thoſe we formerly uſed. We can look back 
on our prejudices, as if they had been the prejudices of other 
people. We now ſee and know they were prejudices, and no- 
thing elſe ; and, relieved from their ſhackles, enjoy a free» 
dom of ming we felt not before. It was not all the argu- 
ment, however 7 not all the reaſoning, however 
elegant, that could haveproduced this change, ſo neceſſary 
to the extenſion of the mind and the cordiality of the world, 
without the two circumſtances of the Revolution and the Ale 
change in ſentiment had taken place. The ſame notions, 
prejudices, and conceits, would have governed in both coyn- 
tries, as governed them before ; and, till the ſlaves of error 
and education, they would have travelled on in the beaten 
track of vulgar and habitual thinking. But, brought about 
by the means it has been, both with regard to ourſelves, to 
France, and to England, every corner of the mind is ſwept 
of its cobwebs, poiſon, and duſt, and ade 6 fre were 
| tion of generous happineſs. 

F rr 
than that between America and France, and the-progreſs of 
it is worth attending to. The countries had been enemies, 
not properly of themſelves, but through the medium of 
England. They originally had no quarrel with each other, 
nor any cauſe for one, but what aroſe from the intereſt of 
England, and her arming America againſt France. At the 
quainted with the world, and tutored in all the prejudices 
which governed thoſe who governed them, conceived it 
their duty to act as they were taught. In doing this, they 
expended their ſubſtance to make conqueſts, not for them- 
. 
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do with treaties. The former are the internal police of the 
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: feat ttt Sn and the ſeparation 
knally occaſioned by the commencement of hoſtilities at 
Lexington on the 19th of April 1775, naturally produced a 
new diſpoſition of thinking. As th#& mind cloſed itſelf to- 
wards England, it opened itſelf towards the world ; and our 
ſerved, a mental examination, until we found the former as 
inconſiſtent with reaſon and benevolence, as the latter were 
repugnant to our civil and political rights. 

- Whiiile we were thus advancing ee ee wil 
field of extended humanity, the alliance with France was 
concluded ; an alliance not formed for the mere purpoſe of 
a day, but on juſt and general grounds, and with equal and 
mutual advantages; and the eaſy affectionate manner in 
which the parties have ſince communicated, has made it an 
alliance, not of courts only, but of countries. There is 
now an union of mind as well as of intereſt; and our hearts, 


as well as our proſperity, call on us to ſapport it. | 

| The people of England not having experienced this change 
had likewiſe-no ide of it. They were bugging to their bo- 
ſoms the ſame prejudices we were trampling beneath our 
feet ; and they expected to keep a hold of America, by that 
narrowneſs of thinking which America diidained. What 


| they were proud of, we deſpiſed; and this is a principal 


cauſe why all their negociations, conſtructed on this ground, 
have failed. We are now really another people, and cannot 
again go back to ignorance and prejudice. The mind, once 
enlightened, cannot again become dark, There is no poth- 
bility, neither is there any term to expreſs the ſuppoſition by, 
of the mind unknowing any thing it already knows and 
therefore, all attempts on the part of England, fitted to the 
former habit of America, and on the expeQation of their ap- 
plying now, will be like peFuading a ſeeing man to become 
blind, and a ſenſible man to become an ideot. n e 
which is unnatural, and the other impoſſible. 

As to the remark which the Abbe makes of the one eoun · 


try being a Monarchy, and the other a Republic, it can have 


no eſſential meaning. Forms of government have nothing to 


countries ; the latter, their external police jointly and ſa 


"0 


0 

long as it perſotms its part, we have no more right or buſi- 
neſs to know how the one or the other conducts its domeſtic 
bu es oye dre or Re R 
a family. * 

- Buty had Ge Abbe refletted for u moment, be would have 
rr 
be their forms what they may, are relatively republics with 
each other, It is the firſt and true principle of alliancing. 
Antiquity may have given precedence, and power will natu« 
rally create importance, but their equal right is never diſpu- 
ted. It may likewiſe be worthy of remarking, that a mo- 
narchical country can ſuffer nothing in its popular happineſs, 


tions, but by ſome internal convulſion or contritance. France 
has been in alliance with the republic of Swiſſerland for more 


ginal form as entire as if ſhe had allied with a republic like 


herſelf ; therefore this remark of the Abbe goes to nothing, 
_ Beſides, it is beſt that mankind ſhould mix. There is 
ever ſomething to learn either of manners or principle ; and 
it is by a free communication, without regard to domeſtic 
matters, that friendſhip is to be extended, e e 
ſtroyed all over the world. | 

| But noewithſianding the Abbe's bigh profeſſions in favour 
of Liberty, be-appears ſometimes to forget himſelf, or that 
his theory is 1ather the child of his fancy than of his judg- 
ment: for, in almoſt the ſame inſtant that he cenſures the 
Alliance as not originally or ſufficiently calculated for the 
happineſs of mankind, he, by a figure of implication, accuſes 
France for having acted ſo generouſly and unreſervedly in 


concluding it. Why did they (fays he, meaning the 
Court of France) tie themſeltes down by an inconfiderate 


<« treaty, to conditions with the Congreſs, which they might 
P TRAIT MORI 92 en 4 


s< ſupplies ?” | 
When an muthor- windertakes to treat of public happineſs 


ke ought to be certain that he does not miſtake paſſion' for 


right, nor imagination for principle.  rinciple, like truth, 
_ needs no contrivance. It will ever tell its on tale, and tell 


dy allring with u republican one ; and republican governs. 
ments have never been deſtroyed by their external connec · 
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is the ſame. way. But where this is not the caſe; every: page 
muſt be waxched, meviladec..end.compmnd,bhe —— 
ſtory. | >. : 196662 Shi 

| am ſurpriſed bien the Abbe, A 
thing, or it means ill; and, in any caſe, it ſhows the great 
difference between, ſpeculative. and practical knowledge. A 
treaty, according to the Abbe's language, would have: nei 
ther duration nor affection; it might have laſted to the end 
of che war, and then expired with it. But France, by act. 
ing in a ſtyle ſuperior to che little politics of narrow thinking 
has eſtabliſhed a generous. fame, and won the love ei a coun- 
try ſhe was before a; ſtranger to. She had to treat with a 


people who thought as Nature taught them and, ow her- 
own part, ſhe wiſely ſaw there was no preſent: advantage to 
be obtained by. unequal terms, which could balance the more 
laſting ones chat might flow an a 


ning. 

From this part che Abbe advances, into the ſecret tmn 
tions of the two. Cabinets of Verſailles and Madrid, reſpeQing 
the independence of America; through which I'mean-notto- 
follow him. Iz is 4 cirrumſtanoe ſufficiently ſuiking. with- 


out being commented on, that the former union f America: 


with Britain produced a power, which, in her hands, was be- 
coming dangerous to the world: and there is no improbaby</ 
lity in ſuppoſing, that, had the latter known as much of the 
ſtrength. of the former before ſhe. began the quarrel, as ſhe 
has known ſince, that, inſtead of attempuing to reduce her: to 


unconditional ſubmiſſion, {he would have propoſed to her the» 


conqueſt of Mexico. But, from the: countries ſeparatelyr 
Spain has 8 
had more to feax than apy other Power in Europe. 

The part anch Lflmlt:more guns de ebe angler 
is chat wherein, the. Abbe takes an opportunity of . compli- 


of Madrid in 177 

— befire Spain joined Branorciti. 
the war, ſhe undertook the, office of a mediator, and made 
propoſals to the Britiſh, King and Miniſtry, ſo-exceedingly+ 


213 „„ 


* would 
0 . 


menting, the Britiſh Miniſtry with high encomiums df adm» 
ration, on their nnn... 
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(48) 
would have been inconvenient, if not inadmiſſible, to Ame- 


rica. Peper ule <pexiaainder 


Britiſh Cabinet; on which the Abbe fays,— 

It is in ſuch a circumſtance as this; it is in the time 
© when noble pride elevates the ſoul ſuperior to all terror 
« when nothing is ſeen more dreadful than the ſhame of re- 
<« ceiving the law, and when there is no doubt or heſitation 
« which to chuſe, between ruin aud diſhonour ; it is then 
<« that the greatneſs of a nation is diſplayed. I acknow- 
<«< ledge, however, that men accuſtomed to judge of things by 
the event, call great and perilous reſolutions heroiſm or 
« madneſs, according to the good or bad-ſucceſs with which 
they have been amended. If, then, I ſhould be aſked, 


« what is the name which ſhall in years to come be given to 


the firmneſs which was in this moment exhibited by the 
« Engliſh? I ſhall anſwer, that I do not know. But that 
« which it deſerves, I know. I know that the annals of the 
E eee majeſtic 
ee we eee eee e eee 
duration than its glory. 
rr ee 
ſion elegant; but the colouring is too high for the original, 
and the likeneſs fails through an exceſs. of graces. To fit the 


powers of thinking: and the turn of language to the ſubject, 


ſo as to bring out a clear concluſion, that ſhall hit the point 
in queſtion, and nothing elſe, is the true criterion of writing.- 

But the greater part of the Abbe's writings (if he will par- 
don me the remark) appear to me uncentral, and burdened 


paths; in which the eye is diverted by every thing, without 


| n | 


_ agreeable to be loſt, and difficult to find the way out. 
Before I offer any other remark on app Rr VE 
N . nnn 
cumſtance it alludes to. 

The-circumfintce, then; dow: nor dee ETA FER 
The rejection was not prompted by her fortitude, but her 


vanity. She did not view it as a caſe of deſpair, ore, of 
extreme danger; and, conſequently, the determination to 
renounce her duration rather than her glory, cannot appiy 

; te 


_ 
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_ cing her duration. It is not the policy of Europe to ſuſſer 
the extinction of any power, but only to lop off, or prevent 


anf n 


ne 


(4 ) 


to the condifion of her mind. She had then high en 
pectations of ſubjugating America, and had no other na- 
val force againſt her than France ; neither was ſhe cers 
that power with France. New mediations might ariſe; more 
favourable than thoſe ſhe had refuſed. But, if they ſhould 
not, and Spain ſhould join, ſhe ſtill ſaw that it would only 
bring out her naval force againſt France and Spain, which 
was not wanted, and could not be employed againſt Ameri- 
ra; and habits of enen 
ſaperior to bot dz. : 
But, in any caſe to which the 3 night point, 
there was nothing to impreſs her with the idea of renoun- 


its dangerous increafe. She was likewiſe freed, by ſituation, 
from the internal and immediate horrors of invaſion; was 
rolling in diffipation, and looking for conqueſts ; and; though 
JP PP —— ů⅛ « F-ww,4 
"But, if the Abbe is dehglited with highnd Qriking Gag 
larities of character, he might, in America, have found 
not know what part the world would take for or agaiaft 
them; and who were venturing on an untried ſcheme, in 
oppoſition to a power againſt which more formidable na- 
tions had failed. They had every thing to learn but the 
principles which ſupported them, and every thing to procure 
that was neoeſſary for their defence. They have, at times, 
ſeen themſelves as low as diſtreſs could make thein, without 
ſhewing the leaſt ſtagger in their fortitude ; and been raiſed 
again by the moſt unerpe&ed events, without diſcovering an 
unmanly diſcompoſure of joy. To hefitate, or to deſpair, 
are conditions equally unknown in America. Her mind. 
was prepared for every thing z becauſe her original and final 
x ANT dan nd” 32 
circamſtance, „ tx” 
— whe Britifs-propaſitions is tha your 2748 
dircumſtanced as America was at that time; is a far greater 
— PO II. 
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. 
niſh mediation by the court of London: And other hiſto- 
rians, beſides the Abbe, ſtruck with the vaſtneſs of her con- 
duct therein, have, like himſelf, attributed it to a _circum- 
ſtance which was then unknown; the alliance with France. 
Their error ſhews their idea of its greatneſs ; becauſe, in or- 
der to account for it, they have ſought a cauſe ſuited to its 
magnitude, without knowing that the cauſe exiſted in the 
principles of the country. u 


$\ 


Extract from « A ſhort Review of the preſent Reign” in 
| | England.” 0 | 
« The commiſſioners who, in conſequence of Lord North's 
& conciliatory bills, went over to America to propoſe terms 
« of peace to the colonies, were wholly unſucceſsful. The 
e conceſſions which formerly would have been received with. 
vas the time of American pride and haughtineſs. It is 
« probable, however, that it was not pride and haughtineſs 
« alone that di ata the reſolutions of Congreſs, but a di- 
e ſtruſt of the fincerity of the offers of Britain, a determina - 
tion not to give up their independence, and, above all, the 
4 engagements . PIEt/0 PALE," 
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ſubject to moral and philoſophical objections. It is che effu- 
ſion of wild-thinking, and has a tendency to prevent that 
humanity of reflection, which the criminal conduct of Bri · 
tain enjoins on her as a duty. It is landanum to courtly ini- 
quity.—lt keeps in intoxicated fleep the conſcience of a na- 
don g.and wore milcdiet i abb prepping up et in 
- ſplendid excuſe, than by directly patroniſing it. 

Britain is no the only country which holds the world-in 
_ diſturbance and war; and, inſtead of paying compliments 
to the exceſs of her crimes, the Abbe would have appeared 
much mare in character. had he ee, pee ere, =: 
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Are there not miſcries enough in the world, wo ente 
a and too. pointed to be borne, without ſtu» 
dying to enlarge the liſt, and arming it with new deſtruc- 


tion? Is life ſo very long, that it is neceſſary, nay, even a 
duty, to ſhake the ſand, and haſten out the period of dura, 


tion? Is the path ſo elegantly ſmooth, ſo decked on every 
fide and carpeted with joys, that wretthedneſs is wanted to 
enrich it as a ſoil? Go aſk thy aching heart, when ſorrow 


from a thouſand cauſes wound it; go aſł thy ſickened ſelf, 


22 
not? 

| Quining eee this. head, 7 proved women 
in which the Abbe has let n vein — — 
what is ſtill worſe, of injuſtice. Ta 


After cavilling at the treaty, at | 
the ſeveral parties combined in the war Is it-pothble,” 


ſays the Abbe, that a ſtrict union ſhould long ſubũſt a+ 
« mongſt confederates of characters ſo oppoſite as the haſty, 
light, diſdainful Frenchman ; the. jealous; haughty, fly, 
« flow, circumſpective Spaniard ; and the American, who 
« is ſecretly ſnatching looks at the mother-co“νꝭů ry, and 
. ar tis I TY Ta 0-1 679 
« ence, at the diſaſters of his allies ? 

To draw fooliſh portraits of each other, Sees 4s 
tack and repriſal which the greater part of mankind” are 


it; more eſpecially in caſes from which no poſſible. good can 


difference of character for every country in the world ; and 


they, in return, might find others for- him, till, in the was 


of wit, all real character is loſt; The pleaſantry of one na · 
tion, or the gravity of another, may, by a little penciling, 


de diſtorted into whimſical features, wmwunn become 


as much laughed at as the painting. 's 


But why did not he Abbe loch 4 little deaper; and being 


forth the excellencies of the ſeveral parties? Why did be 
not dwell with pleaſure om that greatneſs of character, chat 
nn ,! 
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fond of indulging. The ſerious philoſopher ſhould be above 


. 


„* 
in her conqueſts, and which has forced an acknowledgment | 
even from Briam? 

Sr 
covered), in which the confederates unite, which is that of 
a rival eminence in their treatment of their enemies. Spain, 
in her conqueſt of Minorca and the Bahama iſlands, con- 
firms this remark. America has been invariable in her leni- 

ty from the beginning of the war, notwithſtanding the high 
provecations the has — gr aaron doth. the 

Pur why mnt Anjerica'be charged with dee tes 
ved by her conduct, more ſo by her principles, and which, 
if a fact, would be fatal to her honour? I mean that of want 
of attachment to her allies, or rejoicing in their diſaſters. 
She, it is true, has been aſſiduous in ſhewing to the world, 
that ſhe was not the aggreſſor towards England, that the 
quarrel was not of her ſecking, or, at that time, even of her 
wiſhing. But, to draw inferences from her candour, and 
even from her juſtification, to ſtab her charater by, and 1 
r 
drawn, is unkind and unjuſt. 

Does ber rejedtion of the Britiſh propoſitions in 108, be- 
e e e ef any eee France, correſpond with 
the Abbe's deſcription of her mind? Does a ſingle inſtance 
of ber conduct ſince that time juſtify it But there is a ſtill 
| better evidence to apply to, which is, that of all the mails 
which at different times have been way. laid on the road ia 
divers parts 'of America, and taken and carried into New- 
York, and from which the moſt ſecret and confidential pri- 
vate letters, as well as thoſe from authority, have been pu- 
. e939 eo ret 
them gives countenance'to ſuch a charge. | 

——— gwredmnc- 
reſtraint in ſpeaking ;/and if there is any kind of reſtraint, it 
ariſes from a fear of popular reſentment.” Now, if nothing 
in her private or public correſpondence favours ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion, and if the general diſpoſition of the country is ſuch, 

as to make it unſafe for a man to ſhew an appearance of 
Joy at any diſaſter to her ally, on what grounds, I aſk, can 
. the accuſation ſtand ? What company the Abbe may have 
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hept in France, we cannot know but this we know, that 
the account he gives does not apply to America, 

Had the Abbe been in America at the time the news ar- 
rived of the diſaſter. of the fleet under Count de Graſſe in 
the Weſt Indies, he would have ſeen his vaſt miſtake. Nei- 
ther do I remember any inſtance, except the loſs of Charleſ- 


town, in which the public mind ſuffered more ſevere and 


pungent concern, or underwent more agitations of hope and 
apprehenſion as to the truth or falſhood of the report. Had 
the loſs been all our own, it could not have had a deeper 
gan 
independence of America. 

A eee e eee e ee 
Thirteen States, he is ſo exceedingly erroneous, that to at» 
tempt a particular refutation would exceed the limits I have 
preſcribed to myſelf: And, as it is a matter neither politz- 
cal, hiſtorical, nor ſentimental, and which can always be 
contradicted by the extent and natural circumſtances of the 
country, I ſhall paſs it over with this additional remark, 
that I never yet ſaw an European deſcription of America 
nnen 
but by coming to it. 

Though I have already eker. this letter beyond what 
Lat firſt propoſed, I am nevertheleſs obliged to omit. many 
obſervations I originally deſigned to have made. I wiſh 
there had been no occaſion for making any. But the wrong 
ideas which the Abbe's work had a tendency to excite, and 
n ther i I RE 


pology for my remarks,” and the freedom with which they 


are done. 


{4 ade de Abbe bes niade u e e of ant 


derable part of the pamphlet Common Senſe, and introduced 


it in chat form into his publication. But there are other 


places where the Abbe has borrowed freely from the ſame 


| tween ſociety and government, with which the pamphlet o- 
 - pens, is taken from it, and in ſome expreſſions almoſt lite- 
rally, into the Abbe's work, as if originally his own; and, 


through the whole of the Abbe's remarks on this head, the 


idea in Common Senſe is fo cloſely copied and purſued, that 


vs 


(44) 


the difference is only in words, and in the arrangement of 
the thoughts, and not in the thoughts themſelves 


_ 


: 


Comnon Sensen. 


=. 8 * ſociety-with govern... 


ment, as to leave little or no diſtinction between them ; 


Society is produced by our wants, and governments by 
our wickedneſs; the former promotes our happineſs pgfitrvely,. 


by uniting our affections; wn en 


our vices.” 


Aus Rana. 


PPC 
with government. That they may be known diſtinctly, their 
— oe Conpeſgregs 
4 Society originates in the wants of men, — 
8 nnn 
i ee ee Fay” ; 
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« In order to gain à clear and juſt idea of the defign and 


end of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number of per- 


| ſons meeting in ſome ſequeſtered. part of the earth uncon- 
any country, or of the world. In this tate of natural liber. - 
ty, ſociety will be our firſk thought. A thouſand motives * 
will excite them thereto. The ſtrength of one man is ſo un- 


equal to his wants, and his mind ſo unfited for perpetual , 
ſolitude, that he is ſoon obliged to ſcek aſſiſtance of another, 
who, in his turn, requires the ſame. Tour or fire united. 
s 4 4 ö " x would 


cen is leſs likeneſs in the 
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and intelligence in common ſtock. It is by this union that 
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would be able to raiſe a tolerable dwelling in the midſt of a 
wilderneſs z but oe man might labour out the common pe- 
riod of life, without accompliſhing any thing; when he. had 
felled his timber, he could not remove it, nor ere@ it after 
it was removed ; hunger, in the mean time, would urge 
him from his work, and every different want call him a dif- 
ferent way. Diſeaſe, nay even misfortune, would be death; 
for, though neither might be immediately mortal, yet either 
of them would diſable him from living, and reduce him to 
a ſtate in which he might rather be ſaid to periſh than die.— - 
Thus neceflity, like a gravitating power, would form our 
newly-arrived emigrants into ſociety, the reciprocal bleflings 
of which would ſuperſede and render the obliyations of law 
and government unneceſſary, while they remained perfectly 
juſt to each other. But, as nothing but heaven is impreg- 
nable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, that, in propor- 
tion as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties of emigration; 


. which bound them together in a common canſe, they will 


begin to relax in their duty and attachment to each other; 
and this remiſſneſs will point out the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing 
ſome form of government to ſupply the defect of IR 
rue.” 


F Azz Raynar. 

« Man, thrown as it were by chance upon the globe, ſur. 
e des the evils of nature, obliged continually to 
defend and protect his life againſt the ſtorms and tempeſts 
of the air, againſt the inundations of water, againſt the fire 
of volcanoes, againſt the intemperance of frigid and torrid 
zones, againſt the ſterility of the earth, which refuſes him 
_ aliment, or its baneful fecundity, which makes poiſon ſpring 
up beneath his feet; in ſhort, againſt the claws. and teeth of 
favage beaſts, who diſpute with him his habitation and his 
prey, and, attacking his perfon, ſeem teſolved to render 
themſelves rulers of this globe, of which he thinks himſelf 
to be the maſter : Man, in this ſtate, alone, and abandoned 


to himſelf, could do nothing. for his preſervation. It was 


neceſſary; therefore, that he ſhould unite” himſelf, and aſſo- 
ciate with his like, in order to bring together their ſtrength © 


86 
be has triumphed over ſo many evils, that he has faſhioned 
this globe to his uſe, reſtrained the rivers, fubjugated the 
ſeas, inſured his ſubſiſtence, conquered a part of the ani-« 
mals, in obliging them to ſerve him, and driven others far 
from his empire, to the depth of deſarts or of woods, where 
their number diminiſhes from age to age. What a man a- 
lone would not have been able to effect, men have executed 
in concert; and altogether they preſerve their work. Such 
is the origin, ſuch the advantages and the end of ſociety. 


Government owes its birth to the neceſſity of preventing and 


repreſing the injuries which the affociated individuals had 


to fear from one another. It is the centinel who watches, 


„ 


c 


ter, I ſhall forbear all further obſervations on the Abb&s 
work, and take a conciſe view of the ſtate of public afairs 
fince the time in which that performance was publiſhed, - * 
A mind habited to mearmeſs and injuſtice, commits them 
without reflection, or with a very partial one; for, on what 


of war againſt the Dutch? To gain an idea of the politics. 


which aRuated the Britiſk Miniſtry to this meaſure, we muſt 

enter into the opinion which they, and the Engliſh in ge- 

neral, had formed of the temper of the Dutch nation; and 

TS eee of the conſequences: 
would be. 


ouſly made a common cauſe with France, Spain, and Ame - 
rica, the Britiſh Miniſtry would never have dared to pro- 


voke them. It would have been a madneſs in politics to 
bave done ſo, unleſs their views were to haſten on a period 
of ſuch emphatic diſtreſs, as ſhould juſtify the conceſſions 
which they ſaw they maſt one day or other make to the 
world, and for which they wanted an apology to themſelves. 


There is a temper in ſome men which ſeeks a preterice for 


ſabmiGon. Like a ſhip diſabled in action, and unfitted to 


continue it, it waits the approach of a Kill larger one to 


ſtrike to, and feels relief at the opportunity. Whether this 
is greatneſs ot littleneſs of mind I am not enquiring into. 
* 1 
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the want of knowing how to bear misfortune in its original | 
fate. | 
But the ſubſequent conduct of the Britiſh Cabinet bas 
ſhewn that this was not their plan of politics, and conſe- 
quently their motives muſt be ſought for in another line. 
The truth is, that the Britiſh had formed a very humble 
opinion of the Dutch nation. They looked on them as 4 
people who would ſubmit to any thing ; that they might 
inſult them as they liked, plunder them as they pleaſed, and 
ſtill the Dutch dared not to be | 
If this be taken as the opinion of the Britith Cabinet, che 
meaſure is eaſily accounted for; becauſe it goes on the fup- | 
poſition, that when, by a declaration of hoſtilities, they had 
robbed the Dutch of ſome millions ſterling, {and to rob 
them was popular), they could make peace with them when- 
ever they pleaſed, and on almoſt any terms the Britiſh 
Miniſtry ſhould propoſe. And no ſooner was the plunder- 


| When once the mind loſes che ſenſe of its own dignity, it 
loſes likewiſe the ability of judging of it in another. And 


| the American war has thrown Britain into ſuch a variety of 


abſurd fituations, that, arguing from herſelf, ſlic ſees not in 
what conduct national dignity conſiſts in other countries: 
From Holland ſhe expected duplitity and ſubmiſſion ; and 
this miſtake aroſe from her having adted, in 4 number of 
inſtances during the preſent war, the ſame character berſelf. -. 

To be allied to or connected with Britain ſtems to be an 
unſafe and impolitic fituation. Holland and America are 
inſtances of the reality of this remark. Make thoſe countries 
the allies of France or Spain, and Britain will cburt them 
with civility, and treat them with reſpeck; make them her 


| own allies, arid ſhe will infult and plunder them. In the 


arſt caſe, ſhe feels ſome apprehenſions at offending them 


becauſe they have ſupport at hand in the latter, thoſe ap- 


prodenſions do i xl Sch however; has hithgrto been 


der conduct. 


Another meaſure which has taken place Hase the publics; 
FP 
* Tg B E * | beginning 
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beginning this letter, is the change in the Britiſh Miniſtry, 
What line the new Cabinet will purſue reſpecting America 
is at this time unknown; neither is it very material, unleſs 
they are ſeriouſly diſpoſed to a. general and honourable 


Repeated experience has ſhown not only the impraQcabi- 


ty of conquering America, but the ſtill higher impoſſibility 


of conquering her mind, or recalling her back to her former 
condition of thinking. Since the commencement of the war, 
which is now approaching to eight years, thouſands and 
tens of thouſands have advanced, and are daily advancing, 
into the firſt ſtage of manhood, who know nothing of Bri- 


tain but as a barbarous enemy, and to whom the independ - 


ence of America appears as much the natural and eſtabliſhed 


government of the country, as that of England does to ah 


Engliſhman. And, on dhe other hand, thouſands of the 
aged, who had Britiſh ideas, have dropped, and are daily 
dropping, from the ſtage of buſineſs and life, The natural 


progreſs of generation and decay operates every hour to the 


diſadvantage of Britain. Time and death, hard enemies to 


contend with, fight conſtantly againſt her intereſt ; and the. 
bills of mortality in America are the thermometers of her 


decline. The children in the ſtreets are from their cradle 


bred to conſider her as their only foe. They hear of her 


cruelties ; of their fathers, uncles, and kindred killed ; they 
ſee the remains of burnt and deſtroyed houſes ; and the com- 
mon tradition of the ſchool they go to tells them, « Thoſe 
things were done by the Britiſh.” 

Theſe are circumſtances which the mere Engliſh State 
Politician, who conſiders man only in a Rate of manhood, 
does not attend to. He gets entangled with parties coeval 


or equal with himſelf at home, and thinks not how faſt the 


tiſing generation in America is growing beyond his know- 


ledge of them, or they of him. In a few years all perſonal 
remembrance will be loſt ; and who is King or Miniſter in 
England will be little known, and ſcatcely enquired after. 
The new Britiſh adminiſtration is compoſed of perſons 
who have ever been againſt the war, and who have con- 
ſtantly reprobrated all the yiolent meaſures of the former 


Ex 


ene. They conlidergd the American war as deſtruQive' to 
themſelves. 
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themſelves, and oppoſed it on that ground. But what are 
theſe things to America ? Ste has nothing 5 do with Taj 
liſh parties. The inns and the outs are nothing to her. Te 
is the whole country ſhe is at war with, or muſt be at 
Were every miniſter in England a Chatham, i voti 
now weigh little or nothing in the ſcale of American pol. 
tics. Death has preſerved to the memory of this ſtateſman | 
that fame which he, by living, would have loſt. His plans 
and opinions, towards the latter part of his life, would have 
been attended with as many evil conſequences, and as muck 
reprobated here, as thoſe of Lord North ; and, conſidering 
him a wiſe nan, they abound with jnconttencies amounting 
to abfyrdities, _ 
| It has apparently been the fault of many in the late min- 
rity, to ſuppoſe that America would agree to certain. terms 
with them, were they in place, which ſhe would not ever 
liſten to from the then adminiſtration. This idea can anſwer 
no other purpoſe than to prolong the war; and Britain 
may, at the expence of many more millions, learn the fata- 


| lity of ſuch miſtakes. If the new Miniſtry wiſely avoid this 


hopeleſs policy, they will prove themſelves better pilots and 
wiſer men than they are conceived to be ; for it is every day 
expeted to ſee their bark ſtrike upon ſome hidden rock, and 
to 
But there is a line in which they may be'great- A” alle 
brilliant opening needs not preſent itſelf; and it is ſuch 
one as true magnanimity would improve, and humanity ro- 
in. . 
A total reformation is wanted in England. She wants an 
expanded mind, an heart which embraces the univerſe. 
Inſtead of ſhutting herſelf up in an ifland, and quarrelling 
with the world, ſhe would derive more laſting happineſs, 
and acquire more real riches, by generouſly mixing with it, 
and bravely ſaying, I am the enemy of none! It is not now 


- time for little contrivanees, or artful politics. The Eurs- 


pean world is too experienced to be impoſed upon, and 
America too wiſe to be duped. It muſt be ſomething new 
and nuiſterly that muſt ſucceed. The idea of ſedueing A- 
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alliance, is a bought too little for a great mind, and im- 
poſſible for any honeſt one to attempt. Whenever politics 


| © diffolve the virtues of human nature, they become deteſt- 


able ; and to be a Stateſman upon this plan, is to be a com- 
miſſioned villain. He who aims at it leaves a vacancy in 
his character, which may be filled up by the worſt of epi- 

If the diſpoſition of England ſhould be ſuch as not to 
agree to a general and honourable peace, and that the war 
muſt at all events continue longer, I cannot help wiſhing 
that the alliances which America has, or may enter into 
may become the only objects of the war. She wants an op- 

ity of ſhewing to the world, that ſhe holds her ho- 
| -nour as dear and ſacred as her independence, and that ſhe 
will, in no fituatiop, forſake thoſe whom no negòciations 
could induce to forſake her. Peace to every reflective mind 
is a deſireable object; but that peace which is accompanied 
with a ruined character becomes a crime to the ſeducer, 
and a curſe upon the ſeduced. | 

But where is the impoſſibility, or even the great difficulty, 
of England forming a friendſhip with France and Spain, 
and making it a national virtue to renounce for ever thoſe 
prejudiced inveteracies it has been her cuſtom to cheriſh ; 
and which, while they ſerve to fink her with an increaſing 
enormity of debt, by involving her in fruitleſs wars, become 
likewiſe the bane of her repoſe, and the deſtruction of her 
manners ? We had once the fetters that ſhe has now ; but 
experience has ſhewn us the miſtake, and thinking juſtly 
has ſet us right. 

The true idea of a great nation is that which extends and 
promotes the principles of univerſal ſociety ; whoſe mind 
riſes above the atmoſpheres of local thoughts, and conſiders 
mankind, of whatever nation or profeſſion they may be, as 
the work of one Creator. The rage for conqueſt has had its 
 faſbion and its day. . Why may not the amiable virtues have 
the ſame? The Alexanders and Cæſars of antiquity have 
left behind them their monuments of deſtrustion, and are 
remembered with hatred ; while theſe more exalted charac- 
e tanght ſociety and ſcience, are dleſ with the 
gratitude 
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gratitude of every age and country. Of more uſe was ne 
philoſopher, though a heathen, to the world, than all the 
heathen conquerors that ever exiſted. 

Should the preſent Revolution be diſtinguiſhed by opening 


a ſubject to which the Abbe's powers are ſo eminently ſuited, 
nnn any pa, 
e | | 


a new ſyſtem of extended civilization, it will receive from 
Heaven the higheſt evidence of approbation ; and as this is 
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8 ſome intimations reſpe&- 
ing a general peace have made their way to America, On 
what authority or foundation they ſtand, or how near or re- 
| mote ſuch an event may be, are circumſtances I am not in- 
quiring into. But, as the ſubje& muſt ſooner or later be · 
come a matter of ſerious attention, it may not be improper, 
even at this early period, candidly to inveſtigate ſome points 
that are connected with it, or lead towards it. 


The independence of America is, at this moment, as 


firmly eſtabliſhed, as that of any other country in a ſtate of 
War. It is not length of time, but power, that gives ſtabi- 
lity. Nations at war know nothing of each other on the 
ſcore of antiquity. It is their preſent and immediate ſtrength, 
together with their connections, that muſt ſypport them. 
To which we may add, that a right which originated to- 
day, is as much a right as if it had the fan&jon of a chou- 
und years; and therefore the independence and preſent go- 
 vernments of America are in no more danger of being ſub- 
ee a Hey are motors, hen ths. of Yogind by 
ſecure becauſe it is ancient. 


The politics of Britain, fo far us they reſpetied America, 


were originally conceived in idiotiſm, and acted in madneſs. 
There is not a ſtep which bears the ſmalleſt trace of ration- 
aliry. 
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ality. ie win ef l ts ſhe has laboured to 
be wretched, and ſtudied to be hated ; and, in all her for- 
mer propoſitions for accommodation, ſhe has diſcovered 2 
total ignorance of mankind, and of thoſe natural and unal- 
terable ſenſations by which they are ſo generally governed. 
How ſhe may conduct herſelf in the preſent or future buſi- 
neſs of negociating a peace is yet to be proved. © 

He is a weak politician who does nod underſtand human 
nature, and penetrate into the effect which the meaſures of 
government will have upon the mind. All the miſcarriages 
of Britain have ariſen from this defect. The former mini- 
ſtry ated, as if they ſuppoſed mankind to be without a mind ; 
and the preſent miniſtry, as if America was without a H- 
ry- The one muſt have ſuppoſed we were incapable of feel- 
ing; and the other, that we could not remember injuries. 4 

There is likewiſe another line in which politicians miſtake, 
which is that of not rightly calculating, or rather of misjud- 
ging the conſequence which any given circumſtance will pro- 
duce. Nothing is more frequent, as well in common as in 
political life, than to hear people complain, that ſuch or « 
ſuch means produced an event directly contrary to their in- 
But the fault lies in their not judging rightly what 
the gvent would be ; for the means produced ouly its proper . -Y 
and natural conſequence. V 
It is very probable, that in a treaty for f Shi lil 
contend for ſome poſt or other in North America; perhaps 
Canada, or Halifax, or both: And I will infer this from 
the known deffiency of her politics, which have ever yet 
made uſe of means, whoſe natural event was againſt both 
her intereſt and her expectation. But the queſtion with her 
ought to be, Whether it is worth her while to hold them, 
and what will be the conſequence ? . 
Reſpecting Canada, one or other of the two following 
will take place, viz. if Canada ſhould people, it will revolt; 
and if it do not people, it will not be worth the expetice of 
holding. And the ſame may be ſaid of Halifax and the 
country round it. But Canada never will people ; neither is 
there any occaſion for contrivances on one {ide or the other 
for nature alone will do the whole: | Bi 
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- Britain may put herſelf to ** 
ee 
de Americans, as other deſcendants have been before them. 
They will look round and ſee the neighbouring ſtates ſove- 
reign and free, reſpected abroad, and trading at large. with 
the world; and the natural love of liberty, the advantages 
of commerce, the bleſſings of independence, and of a hap- 


pier climate, and a richer ſoil, will draw them ſouthward ; 


and America reap the advantage. Hl 
ad ee the cantons add. Sebrat hos 
had of America would entirely ſicken her of all thoughts 
of continental colonization ; and any part which ſhe might 
retain will only become to her a field of jealouſy, and 
thorns of debate and contention, for ever ſtruggling for pri- 
vileges, and meditating revolt. She may form new ſettle- 
ments, but they will be for us; they will become part of 
trivances to prevent it, or without any endeavours of ours 
to promote it. In the firſt place, ſhe cannot draw from 
them a revenue until they are able to pay one; and when 
they are ſo, they will be above ſubjection. Men ſoon, be- 
come attached to the ſoil they live upon, and incorporated 
. with the proſperity of the place ; and it ſigniſies but little 
what opinions they come over with, for time, intereſt, and 
new connections will render pn EO 
neration know nothing of them. 

Were Britain truly wiſe, ſhe would lay hold TP 2 
ſent opportunity to diſentangle herſelf from all continental 
embarraſſments in North America, and that not only to a- 
void future broils and troubles, but to ſave expences. 


For, to ſpeak explicitly on the matter, I would not, were I 


an European power, have Canada under the conditions that 
Britain muſt retain it, could it be given to me. It is one of 
ied er ns. cor 
\ As to Halifax, iz will become aſclefs to England aber the 
preſent war, and the loſs of the United States. A harbour, 
when the dominion is gone, for the purpoſe of which only it 
1 I 
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that thoſe places are a profit to the nation, whereas they 
are directly the contrary, and, inſtead of producing any re- 
venue, a conſiderable part of the revenue of England is an- 
nually drawn off to ſupport the expence of holding them. 
Gibraltar is another inſtance of national ill policy; A 
poſt which, in time of peace, is not wanted, and in time 6f 
war is of no uſe, muſt at all times be uſeleſs. Inflead of af- 
fording protection to a navy, it requires the aid of one to 
maintain it. And, to ſappoſe that Gibraltar commands the 
Mediterranean, or the paſs into it, or the trade of it, is to 
ſuppoſe a detected falſhood ; becauſe; though Britain holds 
expected from it. And, to ſay that all this happens h | 
it is befieged by land and water, is to ſay nothing, f this 
will always be the caſe in time of wat; while Fu and 
Spain keep up ſuperior fleets, and Britain holds the place: 
80 that, though as an impenetrable, inacceſſible rock, it 
may be held by the one, it is always in the power of the 
other to render it uſeleſs and exceſſively chargeable, | 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, that. one of the principal objects of 
Spain in beſieging it, is to ſhow to Britain, that though ſhe 
may not take it, ſhe can command it ; that is, ſhe can ſhut 


it up, and prevent its being uſed as a harbour, though not 


a garriſon. —But the ſhort way to reduce Gibraltar, is to 
attack the Britiſh fleet ; for Gibraltar is as dependant on a 
nne. 
when wounded, there it ſtarves. | 
| There is another circumſtance which the people of Eag- 
land have not only not attended to, but ſeem to be utterly 
ignorant of, and that is, the difference between permanent 
power and accidental power, conſidered in a national ſenſe. 


By permanent power; I mean à natural; inherent, and Hd 
perpetual ability in a nation, which, though always in be- 


ing, may not be always in action, or not always advanta- 
geouſly directed; and, by accidental power, I mean a for- 
tunate or aceidental diſpoſition, or exerciſe of national 


ſtrength; in whole or in part. 


There unduubtedly was a ime when n 
ſen 
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ſent ſhips of the line, could have carried terror to all others, 
who had not began to build a navy, however great their 
natural ability might be for that purpoſe ; but this can be 
conſidered only as accidental, and not as a ſtandard to eom- 
pare- permanent power by, and could laſt no longer than 
until thoſe powers built as many or more ſhips than the for- 
mer. Aſter this a larger fleet was neceſſary, in order to be 
ſuperior; and a fill larger would again ſuperſede it. And 
thus mankind have gone on building fleet upon fleet, as oc - 
cahon or ſituation dictated. And this reduces it to an ori- 
ginal queſtion, which is, Which power can build and man 
the largeſt number of ſhips ? The natural anſwer to which 
is, Thar power which has the largeſt revenue; and the great- 
eſt number of inhabitants, a e ere tet 
fords fufficient conveniencies. 

r a wv comtums of Damp aff 
Britain an iſland in its neighbourhood, each of them derived 
ants of Britain could carry on no foreign trade, nor ſtir 
from the ſpot they dwelt upon, without the aſſiſtance of 
flipping; but this was not the caſe with France. The idea, 
therefore, of a-navy, did not ariſe to France from the fame 
original and immediate neceſſity which produced it to Eng- 
land. But the queſtion is, That when both of them turn 
_ their attention, and employ . 
which can be ſuperior? 

The annual revenue of France is nearly double that of 
England, and her number of inhabitants more than twice as 
many. Each of them has the ſume length of coaſt on the 
channel; beſides which, France has ſeveral hundred miles 
extent on the Bay of Biſcay, and an opening to the Medi- 
terannean : and every day proves, that practice and ex- 


e eee eee | 


well as another.. 

n When; Nee ed maten un sed ape r the 
ne, France can as well ſupport an hundred and fifty, be- 
cauſe her revenues and her population are as equal to the 


one as thoſe of England are to the other. And the only 


reaſon why ſhe has not done it, is, becauſe ſhe has not till 
htely attended to it. But when ſhe ſees, as ſhe now fees, 


that 
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git gary i the firſt gin of power, he can cal cs 
compliſh it. 
England very. falſely, and cats far. bert infor, 


that becauſe ſhe had the advantage of France, while France 


had the ſmaller navy, that for that reaſon it is always to be 
ſo : Whereas it may be clearly ſeen, that the ſtrength of 


France has never yet been tried on a navy, and chat ſhe is 


as able to be as ſuperier to England in the extent of a navy, 
as ſhe is in the extent of her revenues and ber population. 
And England may lament the day, when by her ,inſolence 


l ˙ ran ANIPIODED 
ſition. 
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iſland in the Weſt Indies, and reduce all the Britiſh navy in 
thoſe places. For, were France and Spain to ſend their 
whole naval force in Europe to thoſe. iſlands, it would not 
be in the power of Britain to follow them with an equal 
farce. Sbe would be ſtill 20 or 30 ſhips inferior, were the 
to ſend every veſſel he had; and, in the mean time, all-the 
foreign trade of England would lie expoſed to the Dutch. 
It is a maxim which-I am perſuaded will ever hold good, 
and more eſpecially in naval operations, that a great power 


ought. never to move in detachments, if it can poſſibly be a- 


voided; but to go with its whole force to ſome important oh - 


jeR, the redu&jon of hich Gall have = decifive cited upon 
the war. Had che whole of the French and Spaniſh floets in 


prize. From the United States the combined fleets can be 


them from Europe; which is not the.caſe with England... 

Accident has thrown ſome advantages in the way to Eng- 
land, which, from the inferiority of her navy, ſue had nat a 
right to expect. For, though ſhe had been obliged to fly de- 


fore the combined fleets, yet Rodney had twice had the for- 


tune to fall in with detached ſquadrons, to which be -was fu- 
perior in numbers: The firſt off Cape St. Vincent, where he 
had nearly two to one; and the other in the Weſt. Indies, 
where he had a majority of ſix ſhips. ViRories of this kind 


me 


alyoſt produce themſelves : they are won without honour, = 
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and ſuffered without diſgrace : and are aſeribable to the 
chance of not. the ſuperiority of fighting ; for the 
fame Admiral er whom they were obtained, was unable 
in three former engagements to make the leaſt impreſſion on 
a fleet oonſiſting of an equal number of ſhips with his own, 
and compounded for the events, by declining the actions . 

To conclude, if it may be ſaid that Britain has numerous 
enemies, it likewiſe proves that ſhe has given numerous offen- 
ces. Inſolence is ſure to provoke hatred, whether in a na- 
tion or an individual. The want of manners in the Britiſh 
Court may be ſeen even in its birth-days and new-years odes, 
which are calculated to infatuate the vulgar, and diſguſt the 
man of refinement: and her former overbearing rudeneſs, 
and unſufferable injuſtice on the ſeas, have made every com- 
mercial nation her foe. Her fleets were employed as engines 
of prey, and added on the ſurface of the deep the character 
which the ſhark does beneath it—On. the other hand, the 
Combined powers are taking a popular part, and will render 


their reputation immortal, by eſtabliſhing the perfed freedom | 


of the ocean, to which all countries have a right, and are ii · 
tereſted in accompliſhing. The ſea is the world's highway ; 
and he that arrogates a prerogative power over it, tranſgreſ- 
ſes the right, and juſtly brings on himſelf the chaſtiſement of 
nations. 

Perhaps it might be of ſome ſervice to the future tranquil- 
lity of mankind, were an article introduced into the next ge- 
peral peace, that no one ration ſhould, in time of peace, ex- 
 ceed a certain number of ſhips of war. Something of this 
kind ſeems gegeſfary ; for, according to the preſent faſhion, 
half the wordd would get upon the water, and there appeays 
no end to the extent to which navies may be carried. Ano- 


ther reaſon is, that navies add nothing to the manners or mo- | 


rals of a people. The ſequeſtered life which attends the fer- 
vice prevents the opportunities of ſociety, and is too apt to 
occaſion a coarſeneſs of ideas and language, and that more 
in ſhips of war than in commercial employ ; becauſe, in the 


latter they mix more wich the world, and are nearer related 


to 
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* See. the accounts, either Engliſh or French, of three actions in the 


Weſt Indies between Count de Guichen and Admiral Rodney in 2780 
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to any one country more than another. 
in has now had the trial of above ſeven years, with 
„ pounds ſterling ; 
and every month in which ſhe delays to concludes peace 
coſts her another million ſterling, over and above her ordi> - 
nary expences of government, which are a million more; ſo 
that her total monthly expence is two million pounds fter- 
ling, which is equal to the whole yearly expence of America, 
all charges included. Judge, then, who is beſt able to con- 
tinue it. 

She has, likewiſe, many atonements to make to an injured 
world, as well in one quarter as another. And, inſtead of 
purſuing that temper of arrogance, which ſerves only to fink 
her in the eſteem, and entail on her the diſſike of all nations, 
ſhe will do well to reform her manners, retrench her expen- 
ces, live peaceably with her neighbours, and think of war no 
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A truce vbih bal od pin  Grend of is Bk: 
tiſh and New-York newſpajers,” 2s coming from your = 
Lordſhip, in anſwer to one from the Duke. of 


of the 10th of July laſt, contains expreſſions and opinions 
ſo new and ſingular, and ſo inveloped in myſterious reafon- 
ing, that I addreſs this publication to you, for the purpoſe . 
of giving 


them a free and candid examination. The ſpeech 


I atlude to is in theſe words:: 7 
& His Lordſhip ſaid, it had been mentioned in another 


4 place, that he had been guilty of inconſiſtence. 'To 


« dear himſelf of this, he aſſerted that he ſtill held 
« the {ame principles in reſpe& to American Independence 
« which he at firſt imbibed. He bad been, and yet was of 
opinion, whenever the Parliament of Great Britain ac- 


„ knowledges that point, the fun of England's glory is 


« ſet for ever. Such were the ſentiments he poſſelſed on 


© a former day, and ſuch the ſentiments he continued to 
« hold at this hour, Ie was the opinion of Lord Chatham, 
4 as well as many able ſtateſmen. Other noble Lords, | 
. 

Cabinet 


15 


« Cabinet ſupport them, he acquieſced in the meaſure, 


« difſenting from the idea; and the point is ſettled for 
« bringing the matter into the full diſcuſſion of Parlia- 
« ment, where it will be candidly, fairly, and impartially 
« debated. The Independence of America would end in 
« the ruin of England; and that a peace patched up with 
« France, would give that proud enemy the means of yet 
&« trampling on this country. The ſun of England's glory 
c he wiſhed not to ſee ſet for ever; he looked for a ſpark 
« at leaſt to be left, which might in time light us up to a 
'« new day. But, if independence was to be granted, if 
« Parliament deemed that meaſure prudent, he forſaw in 
« his own mind that England was undone. He wiſhed 
tc to God that he had been deputed to Congreſs, that he 
er might plead the cauſe of that country as well as of this, 
'« and that he might exerciſe whatever powers he poſſeſſed 
« as an orator, to fave both from ruin, in a conviction to 
“ Congreſs, that, if their independence was figned, their 
e liberties were gone for ever. 


« Peace, his Lordſhip added, was a defirable objeft, 


« but it muſt be an honourable peace, and not an humiliat- 
« ing one, dictated by France, or inſiſted on by America. 
It was very true, this kingdom was not in a flouriſhing 
« ſtate; it was impoveriſhed by war. But if we were not 
o hk, © ve OR FOI Pan gan If we were 
« ſtraitened in our finances, the enemy were exhauſted in 
® their reſources. This was a great empire; it abounded 
« with brave men, who were able and willing to fight in a 
. (hg ſangnaga oy Jrantergen Ganre ner, 
« therefore, be the language of Great Britain. His Lord- 
« ſhip ſaid, that he was not aſhamed nor afraid of thoſe 
« expreſſions going to America. There were numbers, 
great numbers there, who were of the ſame way of think- 
ing, in reſpect to that country being dependent on this, 
F 29 eee 
33 
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Lordſhip is a total ſtranger to the mind and ſentiments of 
America; that he has wrapped himſelf up in fond delu- 
fion, that ſomething leſs than Independence may, under 
his adminiſtration, be accepted; and he wiſhes himſelf 
ſent to Congreſs, to prove the moſt extraordinary of all 
doctrines, which is, that 1NDEPENDENCE, PS Lana 
all human conditions, is loſs of liberty. 

In anſwer rr 
what the contrary word DEPENDENCE means, we have only 
to look back to thoſe years of ſevere humiliation,when 
the mildeſt of all petitions could obtain no other notice 
than the haughtieſt of all inſults ; and when the baſe terms 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion were demanded, or undiſtin- 
guiſhable deſtruction threatened. It is nothing to us that 
the miniſtry have been changed again. The guilt of go- 
vernment is the crime of a whole country ; and the nation 
that can, though but for a moment, think and act as Eng- 
land has done, can never afterwards be believed or truſted. 
There are caſes in which it is as impoſſible to reſtore cha- 
racter to life, as it is to recover the dead. It is a pheenix 
that can expire but once, and from whoſe aſhes there is no 
reſurrection. Some offences are of ſuch a flight compo» 
fition, that they reach no farther than the temper, and-are 
created or cured by a thought. But the fin of England 
has ſtruck the heart of America, and nature has not left 
it in our power to ſay we can forgive. | 

Your Lordſhip wiſhes for an opportunity to plead befare 
Congreſs ® thecauſe of Rughnd and Americs, end to.90, - 
« as you ſay, both from ruin.“ 

Thee che nountin, ee 
ſought our deſtruction, ſhould now cringe to ſolicit our 
protection, is adding the wretchedneſs of diſgrace to the 
miſery of diſappointment z and if England has the leaſt 
ſpark of ſuppoſed honour left, that ſpark muſt be darken- 
ed by aſking, and extinguiſhed by receiving, the ſmalleſt 


\ favour from America: for the criminal who owes his life 


to 


(6) 
the grace and mercy of the injured, is more excouted by 
living than he who dies. 

But a thouſand pleadings, even from your Lordſhip, can 
have no effect. Honour, intereſt, aud every ſenſation of 
the heart, would plead againſt you. We are a people who 
think not as you think ; and, what i equally true, you can» 
not feel as we feel. The ſituations of the two countries 
are exceedingly different. We have been the feat of war: 
you have ſeen nothing of it. The moſt wanton deſtruction 
has been committed in our fight z the moſt inſolent bar- 
barity has been acted on our feelings. We can look round 
and ſre the remains of burnt and deſtroyed houſes, once 


the fair fruit of hard induſtry, and now the ſtriking monu- 


ments of Britiſh brutality. We walk over the dead whom 
we loved, in every part of America, and remember by 
whom they fell. There is ſcarcely a village but brings to 
life ſome melancholy thought, and reminds us of what we 
have ſuffered, and of thoſe we have loſt by the inhumanity 
of Britain. A thouſand images ariſe to us, which, from 
ne ages ˙ te pany. 22091 fc nf » 4 
poſed Oden of reaſoning would apply to nothing, xn al 
your expectations die of themfelves. 

The queſtion, whether England ſhall accede to the Inde- 
pendence of America, and which your Lordſhip ſays is to 
| undergo a parliamentary diſcuſſion, is ſo very fimple, and 
RL OT OT PO TONE - 

I is the only way out of an expenſive and ruinous war, 
which has now no objec, and without which acknowledg 
ment there can be no peace. 

But your Lordſhip ſays, © The ſun of Great Britain 
« will ſet whenever ſhe acknowledges the Independence of 
& America.” Whereas the metaphor would have been 
ſtrictly juſt, to have left the ſun wholly out of the figure, 
FF l 
ence of the moon. 
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- But the expreſſion, tene bee hub of 
diſgrace that could be made, and furniſhes America with | 
the higheſt notions of ſovereign independent importance. 
Mr Wedderburne, about the year 177d, made. uſe of an 
idea of much the ſame kind. Relinquiſh America h 
ſays he What is it but to defire 2 giant to ſhrink ſpon» 
cc taneouſly into a dwarf,” 

Alas l are thoſe people who call themſelves Engliſhmen 
of ſo little internal conſequence, that when America is gone, 
or ſhuts her eyes upon them, their ſan is ſet, they can ſhine 
no more, but grope about in obſcurity, and contract into 
inſignificant animals? Was America, then, the giant of 
the empire, and England only her dwarf in waiting? Is 
the caſe ſo ſtrangely altered, that thoſe who once thought 
we could not live without them, now declare they cannot 
exiſt without us? Will they tell to the world, and that 
from their firſt Miniſter of State, that America is their all 
in all; that it is by her importance only they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being? Will they, who threatened 
to bring us to their feet, now caſt themſelves at ours, and 
own that without us they are not a-nation.? Are they be» 
come ſo unqualified to debate on Independence, that they 
have loſt all idea of it in themſelves, and are calling to the 
rocks and mountains of America to cover their infignifi- 
cance ? Or, if America is loſt, is it manly to ſob over it 
like a child for its rattle, and invite the laughter of the 
world by declarations of diſgrace ? Surely, the more con- 
ſiſtent conduct would be to bear it without complaint; and 
to ſhew that England, without America, can. preſerve. her 
Independence, and a ſuitable rank with other European 


Powers. Tnmmun 


to weep for her now is childiſh. 

But Lord Shelburne thinks that foriething mp reeds a 
done. What that ſomething is, or how it is to be accom- 
pliſhed, is a matter in obſcurity. By arms there is no hope. 
The experience of nearly eight years, with the expence of | 
an hundred million pounds ſterling, aud the loſs of two 


(8) 
armies, muſt poſitively decide that point. Beſides, the 
Britiſh have loſt their intereſt in America with the diſaf- 
fected. Every part of it has been tried. There is no new 


ſcene left for delufion : and the thouſands who have been 


ruined by adhering to them, and have now to quit the ſet- 
tlements they had acquired, and be conveyed like tranſ- 
ports to cultivate the deſarts of Auguſtine and Nova Sco- 
tia, has put an end to all farther expectations of aid. 

If you caſt your eyes on the people of England, what 
have they to conſole themſelves with for the millions ex- 
pended ? or, what encouragement is there left to continue 


throwing good money after bad? America can carry on 


the war for ten years longer, and all the charges of govern- 
ment included, for leſs than you can defray the charges of 
war and government for one year. And I, who know 
both countries, know well, that the people of America can 
afford to pay their ſhare of the expence much better than 
the people of England can. Beſides, it is their own eſtates 


and property, their own rights, liberties, and government 


they are defending ; and, were they not to do it, they 
deſerve to loſe all, and none would pity them. The fault 
would be'their own, and their puniſhment juſt, 


war laſts. They enjoy an eaſy and indolent life. They 


fatten on the folly of one country and the ſpoils of ano- 


ther; and, between their plunder and their pay, may go 
home-rich. But the caſe is very different with the labour- 


ing farmer, the working tradeſman, and the neceffitous - 


poor in England, the ſweat of whoſe brow goes day after 


day to feed, in prodigality and floth, the army that is rob- 
country that ſupports them, and diſtant from the govern- 


ſelves, and there is none to call them to account. 


But England will be ruined, fays Lord Shelburne, if A. 
"oo » Then, ; 
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Then, I fay, is England already ruined, he A b 
already independent: and if Lord Shelburne will not al- 
low this, he immediately denies the fact which he infers. 
Beſides, to make England the mere creature of America, 
fem ̃᷑ê 


himſelf. 


Bit the declaration io b riapöbéy of incouiiſieaics, For 
to fay, as Lord Shelburne has numberleſs times faid, that 
the war againſt America is ruinous, and yet to continue 
the proſecution of that ruinous war for the purpoſe of a 
voiding ruin; is a language which cannot be underſtood. = 
Neither is it poffible to ſee how the independence” of | 
America is to accompliſh" the ruin of England after 
the war is over, and yet not effect it before.” America 
cannot be more independent of her, nor a greater enemy, 
to her hereafter; than ſhe is now nor England derive leſs 
advantages from her than at preſent ; why then is ruin to 
follow in the beſt ſtate of the caſe,” and' not in the worſt ? | 
And if not in the worſt, why is it to follow at all? 

That a nation is to be ruined by peace und commerce; 
and fourteen or fiftcen millions a- year leſs experices than 
before, is a new doctrine in politics. We have heard much 
clamour of national ſavings and economy; but furely the 
true economy would be to fave the whole charge of a filly, 
fooliſh, and beaditrong war f Vecauſe, compared with this, | 
all other retrenchments are bawbles and trifles. . 

But is it poſſible that Lord Shelburne can be ſerious in 
ſuppoſing the leaſt advantage can be obtained by arms, or 
that any advantage can be equal'to"the'expence or the 
danger of attempting it? Wil not the capture of one ar- 
my after another ſatisfy him, but all muſt become priſon- 
ers? Muſt England ever be the ſport of hope, and the 
dupe of deluſion? Sometimes our currency was” to fail; 
another time our army was to diſband: then the whole 
provinces were to revolt. och a” general ſaid this and | 
that z another wrote ſo and fo. Lord Chatham was of 
this opinion; and Lord Somebody elſe of another. To- 

| | +- . . ay 
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day 20, ooo Ruſſians and twenty Ruſſian ſhips of the line were 
to come; to-morrow the Empreſs was abuſed without mercy 
or decency. Then the Emperor of Germany was to be 
' bribed with a million of money, and the King of Pruſſia 
yas to do wonderful things. At one time it was, Lo here! 
and then it was, Lo there! Sometimes this Power, and 
ſometimes that Power, was to engage in the war, juſt as if 
the whole world was as mad and fooliſh as Britain. And 
thus, from year to year, has every ſtraw been catched at, 
and every Wilk-with-a-wiſp led them a new dance. 
This year a till newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
burne wiſhes to be ſent to Congreſs, and he thinks that 
ſomething may be done. | 

Are not the repeated declarations of Congreſs and 
.Fhich all America ſupports, that they will not even bear 
"any propoſals whatever, until the unconditional and une- 
quivocal Independence of America is recogniſed ; are not, 
I. theſe declarations anſwer enough ? 

But for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after ſo many inſults, injuries, and outrages, acted towards 
us, would ſhew ſuch a ſpirit of meanneſs in her, that we 
Lord Shelburne coming here to ſolicit it, it would be the 
greateſt diſgrace we could do them to offer it. England 
| yould appear a yretch indeed, at this time of day, to aſk 

or owe any thing to the bounty of America. Has not the 
name of Engliſhman blots enough upon it, without invent- 
ing more? Even Lucifer would ſcorn to reign in Hea- 
ven by permiſſion, and yet an Engliſhman can creep. for 
only an entrance into, America. Or has a land of Liberty 
fo many charms, that to be a door-keeper in it is better 
than to be an Engliſh Miniſter of State? 

But what can this expected ſomething be? or, if obtain- 
ed, what can it amount to, but new diſgraces, contentions, 
and quarrels ? The people of America have for years ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to think and ſpeak ſo freely and con- 
_ temptuouſly of Engliſh authority, and the inveteracy is ſo 
deeply rooted, RRE 

ty 
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30 iy from that country, and attempting to exerciſe it 
od here, would have the life of a toad under a harrow. They 
be would look on him as an interloper, to whom their com- 
ha paſſion permitted a reſidence. He would be no more than 
e! the Mungo of the farce 3 and if he diſliked that, be muſt 
* ſet off: It would be a ſtation of degradation, debaſed by 
ö 


our pity, and deſpiſed by our pride, and would place Eng- 
land in a more contemptible ſituation than any ſhe has yet 
ſuffered by the war. We have too high an opinion of our- 
ſelves ever to think of yielding again the leaft obedience to 
outlandiſh authority; and, for a thouſand reaſons, England 
would be the laſt country in the world to yield it to. She 
has been treacherous, and we know it. Her character is 
gone, and we have ſeen the funeral. 
Surely ſhe loves to fiſh in troubled waters, and drink 
mne cup of contention, or ſhe would not tow" think of 
mingling her affairs with thoſe of America. It would be 
like a fooliſh' dottard taking to his arms the bride” that 
deſpiſes him, of Whö bas placed on his heall the enfigns | 
of her diſguſt. It is Eiffing the hand that boxes his ears, 
and propoſing to renew the exchange. The thought is as 
ſervile as the war was wicked, and meus the laſt ſcene of 
the drama as inconſiſtent as the firſt.” F 
As America is gone, the only aft of 'manhood'is to lr 
and you will gin no bonour by teinporifing politics.” Be- 
ſides, chere is ſomething ſo exceedingly whimſical, unſteady, 
and even infinicere, in the preſent conduct of England, that 
ſhe exhibits herſelf in the moſt diſhonourable colours. 
on the ſecond” of Auguſt Taft; General Carleton and 
Adiniral Digby wrote to General Waſhington in theſewords: 
« The reſolution"of the Houſe of Commons of the 275th 
„ of February laff have been placed” in your Excelleney: 
« harids, and intimations given at the ſame time, that fur- 
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$AC- if © ther pacific meaſures were likely to follow. Since which, 
_ until the preſent time, we have had no direct commu» 
is ſo © nicationis* from England bat a man is now arrived, 
ori- 


* * whe 
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„ 
n Wo are 
« acquainted, Sir, by authority, that negociations for a ge- 
« neral peace have already commenced at Paris; and that 
« Mr Grenville is inveſted with full powers to treat with 
« all the parties at war, and is now at Paris in the execu- 
c tion of his commiſſion. And we are farther, Sir, made 
« acquainted, that his Majeſty, in order to remove all 
« obſtacles to that peace which he ſo ardently wiſhes to re- 
« ftore, has commanded his miniſters to direct Mr Gren- 
K 

« Provinces ſhould be propofed by him in the firſt in- 
HSI OS cms... x gay 
« treaty.” 

ES eh eee 
paring them with the declaration in this letter, pray, what 
is the word of your King, or his Miniſters, or the Parlia- 
ment, good for ? Muſt we not look upon you as a con- 
federated body of faithleſs, treacherous men, whoſe aſſu- 
rances are fraud, and their language deceit ? What opinion 
can we poſſibly form of you, but that you are a loſt, aban- 
doned, profligate nation, who ſport even with your own 
character, and nnn * — 
or the halter? — 

To ſay, after this, « thee be Gem of Great Britain will 
« be ſet whenever ſhe acknowledges the Independence of 
« of America,” when the not doing it is the unqualified 
lie of Government, can be no other than the language of 
ridicule, the jargon of inconſiſtency. There were thou- 


ſands in America who predicted the deluſion, and looked 


upon it as a trick of treachery, to take us from our guard, 
and draw off our attention from the only ſyſtem of finance, 
by which we can be called, or deſerve to be called, a ſove- 
reign, independent people. The fraud, on your part, 
| might be worth attempting, but the ſacrifice to obtain it is 
too high. 

There were athers who credited. the affurence, becauſe 

they thought it impoſſible that men who had their cha- 
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CO 
raters to eſtabliſn would begin it with a lie. The proſe- 
cution of the war by the former miniſtry was ſavage and 
horrid ; fince which it has been mean, trickiſh, and delu- 
ſive. The one went. greedily into the paſſion of revenge, 
the other into the ſubtleties of low contrivance; till, be- 
tween the crimes of. both, there is ſcarcely left a man in 
America, be he Whig or Tory, who does not deſpiſe or 
deteſt the conduct of Britain. 

"es ec, 
his views, is a caution to us, and muſt be to the world, 
never to regard Britiſh aſſurances. A perſidy ſo notorious 
eannot be hid. It ſtands even in the public papers of New 
York, with the names of Carleton and Digby affixed to it. 
It is a proclamation that the King of England is not to be 


believed : that the ſpirit of lying is the governing principle 1 


of the Miniſtry. It is holding up che character of the Houſe 
of Commons to public infamy, and warning all men not to 
credit them. Such is the conſequence which Lord Shel- 
burne's management has brought upon his countrr. 
Afﬀter the authoriſed declarations contained in Carleton 
and Digby's letter, you ought, from every motive of hon- 
our, policy, and prudence, to have fulfilled them, whatever 
might have been the event, It was the leaſt atonement 
you could poflibly make to America, and the greateſt kind- 
neſs you could do to yourſelves ; for you will fave. millions 
— ͤ oe > of 


hk Boo 3 1 


P. &. The manuſcript copy of this letter is ſent"ts your 


* Lordſhip, by the way of our Head Quarters, to New York, 


incloſing a late pamphlet of mine, addreſſed to the Abbe 
Reynal, which will ſerve to give your Lordſhip ſome idea 
bees _— — | 
| | e 


APPEN. 


4 PPENDIA. 


Tux two following Letters were firſt publiſh- 
ed in VOTRE ee Poſt. 


70 W armen 3 
THE REPUBLICAN, . 


M. Docnererer has mentioned to me tie 
men of ſme eros 19 commence a Work under the 
title of Tx ReyvBLican. | 

As I am a Citizen of a comtiny' which knows no other 
Majeſty than that of the People no other Government 
than that of the Repreſentative body - no other Sovereign 
ty than of the Laws, and which is attached to France both 
by Alliance and by Gratitude, I voluntarily offer you 
ſervices in ſupport of principles as honourable to a nation, 


as they are adapted to promote the happineſs of mankind. 
I offer them to you with the more zeal, as I know the moral, 


literary, and political character of thoſe who are engaged 


in the underfaking, and find myfelf honoured in der 


good opinion. | 
Bur Dan « the fime time eblerve, that, from my K 
norance of the French language, my works muſt neteſ- 
* . ] farily 
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ſarily undergo a. tranſlation; they can of courſe be butof little 
utility, and my offering muſt. confiſt more of wiſhes than 
ſervices I muſt add, that I am obliged to paſs a part of 


this ſummer in England and Ireland. 


As the Public has done me the unmerited favour of re- 


ian me the lation of Common Senſe,” 
which is my uſual ſignature, I ſhall continue it in this pu- 


blication to avoid miſtakes, and to prevent my being ſup- 


poſed the author of works not my own. As to my pali- 
tical principles, I ſhall endeavour, in this letter, to trace 
er graeral features hann 
be miſunderſtood, 

I þ daGeatle in not inflancce e nib ent nb. eng 
give even the leaſt ſuſpicion with reſpect to the part meant 
to be adopted, and particularly on the preſent occaſion, 


_ where a perfect clearneſs of expreſſion is neceflary to the 


avoidance of any poſſible miſinterpretation. I am happy, 
therefore, to find, that the work in queſtion is intituled 
© The Republican.” This word expreſſes perfectly the 
idea which we ought to have of Government in general— 
Res Publica—the public affairs of a Nation. 

As to the word Monarchy, Bund the. addtels and in- 
trigue of Courts have rendered it familiar, it does not con- 

tain the leſs of reproach or of inſult to a nation. 'The word, 
in its immediate and original ſenſe, ſignifies * The abſo- 
« jute Power of a fingle Individual,” who may prove a 
fool, an bypocrite, or a tyrant. The appellation admits of 
no other interpretation than that which is, here given. 
France is therefore not > Monarchy it is inſulted when 
called by that name. The ſervile ſpirit which characteriſes 
this ſpecies of Government is baniſhed from France, and 
this country, like America, can now afford to Monarchy 
90,0096 Han 3 HR RY | 

Of the errors which monarchic ignorance er knavery 

has ſpread through the world z the one, which bears the | 


marks of the moſt dextrous invention, is the opiniqn-that 


the ſyſtem of Republicaniſm is only adapted to a {mall 
| * thx 0 


1 
country, and that a Monarchy is ſuited, on the contrary, to 
thoſe of greater extent. Such is the language of Courts, 
and ſuch the ſentiments which they have cauſed to be 
adopted in monarchic countries; but the opinion is con 
trary at the fame time to principle and to experience. 
The Government, to be of real uſe, ſhould poſſeſs a 
complete knowledge of all the parties all the circumſtan- 
ces, and all the intereſts of a nation. The monarchic ſyſ- 
tem, in conſequence, inſtead of being ſuited to a country 
of great extent, would be more admiſſible in a ſmall terri. 
tory, where an individual may be ſuppoſed to know the 
affairs andthe intereſts of the whole. But, when it is attemp- 
ted to extend this individual knowledge to the affairs of a 
great country, the capacity of knowing bears no longer a- 
ny proportion to the extent or multiplicity of the objects 


which ought to be known, and the Government inevitably 


falls from ignorance into tyranny. For the proof of this 


poſition we need only look to Spain, Ruſſia, Germany, 


Turkey, and the whole of the Eaftern Continent—-Coun- . 
r STI TR ay LRN 
wiſhes. 

On the Contrary; the 206p- Republican Felice, by Rec- 
tion and Repreſentation, offers the only means which are 
known, - and-in my opinion the only means which are poſ- 


Government to the extent of a country. 


The ſyſtem of Repreſentation is the firongeſt und moſt: 
powerful centre that can be deviſed for a nation. Its at- 


traction acts ſo powerfully, that men give it their approba- 


| ever diſtant its ſeveral parts, finds itſelf at this moment ax 


wHOLE in its Central Repreſentation. The citizen is aſ- 
ſured that his rights are protected, and the ſoldier feels 
that he is no longer the Slave of a Deſpot, but that he is 


become one of the Nation, and intereſted of courſe in its 


defence. uu : « Hou # . 
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very 
f ©. fakes, nll it th 4 th lh 
made in # Revolution, t6 cd Al Einds of error, in prin- 
ciple 6f in pradtice, or in ſome inffances to prevent the 
eration of b6tk. Ls ths ale of dation i Ef 

2 and before men have entered into 

che habits o # free communication eich each other bf their 
natural thoughts, a certain reſerve=a | timid p 
ſeizes on the fk an cd potent it from attain” 
; its keel, with that vigour and promptitude which 
nfs ts Mete craniple of this Wes Aſc 
vers iffelf in the comme ment of the preſent Revolu- 
tion: but happily this diſcovery has beet made before 
mare 

a remedy. 
The Hereditary Sucrefidal old never exiſt as « matter 
of Right; it is a nullity—-a nothing. To admit the idea 
is to regard mei i 4 ſp&ties of property belonging to ſome 
individuals; either born or to be born | It is to confider 
our deſcendents, and all poſterity, as mere animals without 
a Right or a Will! It is, in fine, the moſt baſe hu- 
miliating idea that ever degraded the human ſpecies, and 
ow» ole ri ets e — 

for ever. 
Thi idea of hereditary ſucceſlion' ie fo cm bo the 
Rights of Man, that if we were ourſelves to be recalled to 
exiſtence, inftead of being replaced by our poſterity, we 
ſhould not have the right of depriving ourſelves before- 
hand of thoſe Rights which would not then properly be- 
long to us. On what ground, then, or by what authori» | 
ty do we dare to deprive of their rights thoſe children who 
will ſoom be men? Why are we not ſtruck with the in- 
9 juſtice 


Gu 
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juſtice which we perpetrate on our deſcendents, by endea- 


vouring to tranſmit them as a vile herd, to, . maſters whoſe 
vices are all that can be foreſeen. 

Whenever the French Conſtitution ſhall be rendered 
conformable to its declaration of Rights, we ſhall then be 
enabled to give to France, and with juſtice, the, appellation 
of a Civic Empire ; for its government will be the empire 
of Laws founded on the great Republican principles of E- 
lective Repreſentation, and the Rights of Man But Mo- 
narchy and hereditary ſucceſſion are incompatible with the 
baſis of its conſtitution. 

1 hope that I have at preſent ſalliciently. proved to you 
that I am a good Republican; and I have ſuch, a .confi- 
dence .in the truth of theſe principles, that I doubt not 
they will ſoon be as univerſal in France as in America. 
The pride of human nature will aſſiſt their evidence, will 
r 0 Ys ane? Mem. 7, be aihogs 
ed of Monarchy. 


ri, ai reſet,” 

k Gentlemen, 
Your friend, 

© THOMAS PAINE. 
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ABBE STETES. 
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I read, in the Moxrrxun of Tueſday laſt, your letter, in 


which you give the challenge, on the ſubje&t of Govern» 
ment, and offer to defend what is called the Monarchical 
Opinion againſt the Republican ſyſtem. 

« I accept of your challenge with pleaſure z and I place 
ſuch a confidence in the ſuperiority of the Republican gt 
tem over that nullity of ſyſtem, called Monarchy, that I 
engage not to exceed the extent of fifty pages, and tg leave 
n 
think proper. | 

« The reſpect which I bear to your moral and literary 
reputation will be your ſecurity for my candour in che 
courſe of this diſcuſſion ; but, notwithſtanding that I ſhall, 
treat the ſubject ſeriouſly and ſincerely, let me premiſe, 
that I conſider myſelf at liberty to ridicule as they deſerve, 
| Monirchical abſurdities, whenſoever the occafion ſhall pre- 
ſent itſelf, ; 
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& By Republicaniſim, I do not underſtand what the 
name ſignifies in Holland, and in ſome parts of Italy. I 
underſtand fimply a government by repreſentation—a go- 
vernment founded upon the principles of the Declaration 
of Rights ; principles to which feveral parts of the French 
Conſtitution ariſe in contradiftion. The Declarations of 
the Rights of France and America are but one and the 
fame thing in pringiples, and almoſt ip expreſſions; and 
this is the Republicaniſm which I undertake to defend a- 
gainſt what is called Monarchy and Ariſtocracy. 
« I ſee with pleaſure, that in reſpect to one point, we 
are already agreed ; and © that is the extreme danger of a 
« Civil Liſt of thirty millions.” I can diſcover no reaſan 
why one of the parts of the government ſhould be ſupport- 
ed with ſo cxtrayagant 2 profuſion, whilſt the other 
ſcarcely receives what is — * is common 


& This dangerous and FLY diſproportion at 
once ſupplics the one with the means of coprupting, and 
throws the other into the t of heing corrupted. 
In America there js but : difference, with regard tg 
this point, between the legiſlative and executive part of our 
government z but ths Feit E muck: better attended tp they 


higheſt eſtcem. 
Nr 


Kings. Quite the contrary. No man more heartily wiſhes 


than myſelf to ſee them all in the happy and bonourable 
ee but, I am the avowed, open, 
intrepid enemy of what is called Monarchy z and Tam 
Rk by rc wc * Fither 1 
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4h; and proven are cheaper in Ametics than in France. 
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PROBABLE ADVANTAGES THEREOF. 


cc 
11 times that tried men's ſouls“ are over —and the 
greateſt and completeſt Revolution the world ever knew 


is gloriouſly and happily accompliſhed. 
But, to paſs from the extremes of danger to ſaſety- 


from the tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, though 
ſweet in contemplation, requires a gradual compoſure of 


the ſenſes to receive it. Even calmneſs has the power of 


ſtunning, when it opens too inſtantly upon us. The long 


and raging hurricane that ſhould ceaſe in a moment, 


would leave us in a ſtate. rather of wonder than enjoy- 
ment; and ſome moments of recollection muſt paſs, be- 
fore we could be capable of taſting the full felicity of re- 
poſe. There are but few inſtances in which the mind is 
fitted for fudden tranſitions ; it takes in its pleaſures by 
reflection and compariſon, and thoſe muſt have time to 
In 

* * Theſe are the times that try men's fouls.” 
_ Crxr818, No. 1. unis ED Dec. 19. 1776. 
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In the preſent caſe - the mighty mogpitude-of-the.ohs 
je&t—the various uncertainties of fate it has undergone— 
the numerous and complicate dangers we have ſuffered” or 
eſcaped—the eminence we now ſtand on, and the vaſt pro- 
c 
templation. 

D AE 
teach mankind the art of being ſo—to exhibit on the thea- 
tre of the univerſe a character hitherto unknown — and to 
have, as it were, a new creation entruſted to our hands, : 
too highly eſtimated, nor too gratefully receive. 
In this pauſe, then, of recollection While the ſtorm is 
ceaſing, and the long- agitated mind vibrating ; to. reſt, let 
us look back, an. the. ſcenes we have palladyand l from 
experience what is yet to be done. 

Never, I ſay, had a country © es ae die. 
neſs as this. Her ſetting out into life, like the riſing of a 
was good; her principles juſt and liberal 3 her temper ſe- 
rene and firm; her conduct regulated by the niceſt ſteps 
of order; and every ne 
honour. 

It is not every country. (perhaps there 1 
the world) that can boaſt ſo fair an origin. Even the firſt 
ſettlement of America correſponds with the character of 
Revolution. Rome, once the proud miſtreſs of the uni- 
verſe, was originally a band of ruffians. Plunder and ra- 
pine made her rich, and her oppreſſion of millions made 
her great. But America needs never be aſhamed to tell 
her birth, n 
pire. Sg g 
The ee then, t e 
rightly, muſt inſpire her with the moſt laudable of all am- 
bition, that of adding to the fair fame ſhe began with. 


The world has ſeen her great in adverſity ; ſtruggling, 


without a thought of yielding, beneath accumulated diffi. 
, culties; 


ta) 
ener bravely; ff provdly encourtetitiy dien, and 
riſing is reſolution as the ſtorm increaſed. All this is juſt- 
———ů oo 
Pet, chen, the world fee that ſſie can bear profperity ; and 
that key honeſt virtue in time of peee is equal to the 


braveſt virtue in time of war. 


| Sie is now deſcending to the ſtent? of quiet and do- 
meſtic life; not bencatł the cypreſs fhade of difsppoint- 
ment, but to enjoy it! her own land, and under her own 
vie, the fweets of her Hbours, and the reward of Her 
wil. By this fitnatiori, may the never forget, that' a' fair 
national reputation is of 2s mitich importance as indepen- 
dense; that it poffeſſes à charm which wins upon the 
world, and mattes even enemies civil 3 that it gives a dig- 
uy which is often füperior to power, and commiinds's 
reverence where pomp and ſpleridor fail. 
- It would be a circumſtatice ever to be lamierited, and ne- 
ver to be forgotten, wert à ſingle blot, from” any caiiſe 
whatever, ſuſſtrec᷑ to fall on a Revolution, which, to the 
end of time, muſt de an Bondur to the age that acc 
pliſhied ity and which has contributed more to enligtiten 
the world; and diffuſe 2 ſpirit of freedom atid liberality 
| among mankind, than any human event (if this can be 
called one) that ever preceded it. | 

It is not among the leaft of the calamitties'sf a l8tig-con- 
thrued war, that it untiinges the mind from thoſe” nice ſen- 
ſations whieh-at other times appear ſo amiabte; The con- 
tinual ſpeftacle of woc blurits the finer feelings, and the 
neceſſity of bearing with the fight renders it familiar. IA 
like manger are many of thi moral obligations of ſoectf 
weakeried, till the cuſtom of acting by rieceffity becomes 
an apology where it is truly a crime. Let but a nation” 
coticeive rightly of its charafter; and it witf' be chaſteiy 


| juſt in protecting it, None eber began with a' fair 


than Anietica; and none can be under 4 greate# obligi- 


ho: n it. | 
| ths 
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nnn individually and collectively, 


| without which we ſhould have been a ruined people. | 


CF) 

it, ought ſcarcely to be mentioned. She has it in her choice - 
to do, and to live, as happily as ſhe pleaſes. The world is 
in her hands. She has now no Foreign Power to mono- 
polize her commerce, perplex her legiſlation, or controul 
her proſperity. The ſtruggle is over which muſt one day 
have happened, and, perhaps, never could have happened 
at a better time; and, inſtead of a domineering maſter, 
the has gained an ally, whoſe exemplary greatneſs, and 
univerſal liberality, have extorted mn 
her enemies. 


2 peice ear Ge 


will have leifure and opportunity to regulate and eſtabliſh 
; N 30 ; r D 8 their 


That the Revolution begar at the exact-period of time beſt fitted 
to the purpoſe, is ſufficiently proved by the event. But the great hinge 
on which the whole machine turned, is the union or Tar STATES 


| and this Union was naturally produced by the inability of any one 


Re Ws SOC EN GEAIY 
the reſt, | 

ccc 
began, their united ſtrength would not have been equal to the under- 
taking, and they muſt, in all human probability; have failed. And, on 
the other band, had they ſeverally been more able, they might not 
have ſeen, or, what is more, might not have felt the neceſlity of units 
iog ; re ah ion +] Nr; err iAk 
cies, would have been ſeparately conquered. 

Mets cxrat-clenctor the x-ilide Lond cats vacancy lie | 
it can arrive) when the ſtrength of any one State, of of ſeveral united, 
can be equal to the whole of the preſent United States; und, as 
we have feen the extreme difficulty of collectively proſecuting the 
war to a ſucceſsful iſſue, and preſerving our national importance in the 
world; therefore, from the experience we have had, and the knows 
EE ones EI REN bo 
ſtrongly impreſſed wich the advantage, as well uu the neceffity, of 
frengthening dhe happy Union" which bas been” our ſalvation, and 


While 


„ ) 

n 
calumny to throw the leaſt reflection on their honour: 
Character is much eaſier kept than recovered ; and that 
man, if any ſuch there be, who, from any ſiniſter views, or 
littleneſs of ſoul, lends, unſeen, his hand to injure it, con- 


trives a wound it will never be in his power to heal. 
As we have eſtabliſhed an inheritance for poſterity, let 
that inheritance deſcend with every mark of an honourable 
conveyance. The little it will coſt, compared with the 
worth of the States, the greatneſs of the object, and the 
value of national character, will be a profitable exchange. 
But that which muſt more forcibly ſtrike a thoughtful, 
penetrating. mind, and which includes and renders eaſy all 
inferior concerns, is the Union of the States, On this our 
great national chæracter depends. It is this which muſt 
give us importance abroad, and ſecurity at home. It is thro? 


this only that weare, or can be, nationally knownin the world. 


It is the flag of the United States which renders our ſhips 


White I was writing this note, I caſt my eye on the pamphlet cou- 
2 gnF PU Cor PP rare. anytreves So 
the caſc. It is as follows : 

. man, clthar in Bughed or Ametce, who 
<«. hath not confeſſed his opinion, that a ſeparation between the coun- 
tries would take place one time or other: and there is no inſtance 
in which we have ſhewn- leſs judgment, than endeavouring to de- 

— . 
pendence. j 

S and differ only in their opinion of 
* the time, let us, in order to remove miſtakes, take a general ſurvey 
of things, and endeavour, if pofſible, to find out the Very Time. 
Put, we need not go far; the inquiry ceaſes at once, for the TIME 
2 1 „„ 


« It is not Mendes bot ia an Unien, that cur. great fivengih 


lies. The Cœatinent is juſt arrived at the pitchof ſtrength, in which 
no ſingle eolony is able to ſupport itſelf, and the whole, when united, 
FEY» e Es AR CAE. 
© be fatal in its effeQts.” 
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( 28 ) | 
and commerce ſafe on the ſeas, or in a foreign port. Our 
Mediterranean paſſes muſt be obtained under the fame 


ſtyle. All our treaties, whether of alliance; peace, or com- 
merce, are formed under the ſovercignty\of the United 


States; and Europe knows us by no other name or title. 


The diviſion of the Empire into States is for our own 
of each State are local: they can go no farther than to 
itſelf; and were the whole worth of even the richeſt of 
them expended in revenue, it would not be ſufficient to 
ſupport ſovereignty againſt a foreign attack. In ſhort, we 
have no other national ſovereignty than as United States. 
It would even be fatal for us if we had too expenſive to be 
maintained, and impoſſible to be ſupported. Individuals, 
or individual States, may call themſelves what they pleaſe ; 


but the world, and eſpecially the world of enemies, is not 


to be held in awe by the whiſtling of a name. Sovereignty 
muſt have power to protect all the parts which compoſe 
and conſtitute it: and, as United States, we are equal to the 
importance of the title, but otherwiſe we are not. Our 
Union, 'well and wiſely regulated and cemented, is the 
cheapeſt way of being great the eaſieſt way of 

powerful and the happieſt invention in government which 
the circumſtances of America can admit of; becauſe it col- 


- lets from each State, that which, by being inadequate, can 


be of no uſe to it, — p 
all. 
The States of Holland are an unfortunate inflanze of the 


effects of individual ſovereignty. Their disjointed condition 


expoſes them to numerous intrigues, loſſea, calamities, and 4. 


ſures to a deciſion, and that deciſion into execution, is to 


them, and would be to us, a ſource of endleſs misfortune.” 


It is with Confederate States as with individuals in ſociety: 
ſomething muſt be yielded up, to make the whole ſecure. 
In this view of things, we gain by what we give, and draw 


* 


- 
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( a8 ) 
an annual intereſt greater than the capital. E ever feel m 
ſelf hurt, when I hear the Union, that great palladium of 


our liberty and ſafety, the leaft irreverently ſpoken of. It 
is the moſt ſacred thing m the conſtitution of America, and 
that which every man ſhould be the moſt proud and tender 
of. Our citizenſhip in the United States is our national 
character: our citizenſhip in any particular State is only 
our local diſtinction. By the latter we are known at home; 
by the former to the world. — Ps" 

ages A rPEPCIIAE 
directed to conciliate the affections, unite the intereſts, and 
draw and keep the mind of the country together; and the 
better to affiſt in this foundation-work of the Revolution, 
I have avoided all places of profit or office, either in the 
State I live in, or in the United States; kept myſcif at a 
diſtance from all parties and party connections, and even 
diſregarded all private and inferior concerns: and, when 
we take into view the great work we have gone through, 
and feel, as we ought to feel, the juſt importance of it, 
contentions of perſonal party are as diſhonourable to our 
characters, as they are injurious to our port. 

It wes the cauſe of America that made me an zuthew, 
tres =; ia 
an impoſſible and unnatural reconciliation with thoſe wh 
were determined to reduce her, inſtead of firiking out in- 
to the only line that could cement and fave her, I Dla 
ration of Independence—made it impoffible for me, feeling as 
IL did, to be filent : and if, in the courſe of more than 
ſeven years, I have rendered her any ſervice, I have like- 
wiſe added ſomething to the reputation of literature, by 
freely and diſintercſtedly employing it in the great cauſe of 


Kren erer 
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he 
probable, provided the ſentiment of the country could be 


formed and held to the object: and there is no inſtance in 
the world, where a people ſo extended, and wedded to for- 
mer habits of thinking, and under ſuch a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, were ſo inſtantly and effectually pervaded, 
by a turn in politics, as in the caſe of Independence, and 
who ſupported their opinion, undiminiſhed, through fuch 
a ſucceſſion of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it 


. with ſucceſs. 
Bur, as the ſcenes of war are cloſed, and every man pre- 


paring for home and happier times, I therefore take my 
leave of the ſubject. I have moſt fincerely followed it 
from beginning to end, and through all its turns and 
windings : and whatever country I-may hereafter be in, 
I ſhall always feel an honeſt pride at the part I have taken 
and acted, and a gratitude to Nature and Providence for 
mmmmmm g 


n 
Philadelphia, April 19, 783. 
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THOMAS PAINE; 
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cn on Man 


une which chat e 
wicked and ſeditious, and as you applied thoſe: opprobrious 
epithets to the works intituled z1GuTs oH ,- I think it 
mme. ae. reren addreſſing | this 
Letter to ou. Da W MT a Bat 5 
TCC dackeing: Thet 1 danathes 
there are to be found in the writing af any author, an, 
cient or modern, ori the ſubject af Government, a ſpirit of 
greater benignity, and a ſtronger inculcation of moral prin» 
ciples, than in thoſe which I have: publiſhed. They come, 
Sir, from a man, who, by having lived in different coune 
tries, and under different ſyſtems of government, and 
who, being intimate in the conſtruftion of them, is a bet 
ter judge of the ſubject than it is poſſible that you, from 
the want of thoſe opportunities, can be: And beſides. this, | 
they come from a heart that knows not how to beguile. 
I will further ſay, that when that moment arrives, in 
which the beſt conſolation that ſhall be left will be that of 


_ 


12 


meritorious than the reſt, I ſhall then with happineſs re- 
member, among other things, I have written the rziGuTs 
oF MAN.—As to what Proclamations, or Proſecutions, or 
Place-men, or Place-expettants—thoſe who poſſeſs, or 
thoſe who are gaping for office, may fay of them, it will 
not alter their character, either with the world or with me. 

Having, Sir, made this declaration, I ſhall proceed to 
remark, not particularly upon your own ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion, but on any other ſpeech to which your motion on 
that ax gory File z and! 1 hall begin wv. oor. of Mr 
Adam. 

This gentleman accuſes me of ee eee, 
thing that I have done, and which (he ſays) if I hd, done, he 
ſhould not have accuſed me. 

Mr Adam, in his fpeech, ſays, « That he had well con- 
« fidered the ſubject of Conſtitutional Publications, and 
« was by no means ready to fay (but the contrary) that 
te books of ſcience upon Government, though recommend- 
« ing à doctrine or ſyſtem different from the form of out 
«. Carftitution, (meaning that of England), were fit objects 
«of profecution ; that if he did, he muſt condemn (which 
Mere for his Eutopia, and Hume for his idea of a per- 
« fect Common- wealth. But, (continued Mr Adam), the 
«© Publication of Mr Paine was very different; for it re- 
«© viled what was mgft ſacred in the Conſtitution, deſtruped 

. gn ead gta 
r {is 

I Freadily perceive [that Mr Ad debeerretiche * 
zond Part of the Rights of Man; and I am put under the ne- 
ceffity, either of ſubmitting to an erroncons charge, or af 
juſtifying myſelf againſt it ; and I certainly ſhall prefer the 
latter.—If then I ſhall prove to Mr Adam, that, in my rea- 
foning upon ſyſtems of government in the ſerond part of 
Rights of Mon, I have thewn, as clearly, I think, as words 
can convey ideas, a certain ſyſtem of government; and that 
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capable of producing more happinefs' to the people, and 
that alſo with an eightieth part of the taxes which che pre» 
ſent ſyſtem of Engliſh Government conſumes 4 I hope tie 
will do me the juſtice, when he next goes to the Houſe, to 
— — row miats. 
of ſubor dination. Haring has reed the caſe now come 
to the point. 

In the ſecond part of 3 | keve ii 
guiſhed Government into two claſſes of ſyſtems z the on 
the hereditary ſyſtem, the other the repreſentative Hen 

In the firſt part of Rights of Men, I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, and I challenge any man to refute it, that there 
does not exiſt a right to eſtabliſh Hereditary Government; 
or, in other words, Hereditary Governors becauſe 'Heres 
ditary Government always means 1 government yet to 
come z and the caſe always is, chat the people who are te 
live afterwards have always the fame right to chooſe a 
n fn 

. Rp of Mitra 
ed thoſe arguments, becauſe they are irrefutable z but have 
confined myſelf to ſhew the defect of what is called He- 
reditary Government, or Hereditary Succeffion 3 that it 
muſt, from the nature of it, throw Govertimient inte the 


hands of mem totally mworthy of it, from want of prin« 


ciple, or unſitted for it from want of capacity. James the 
IL is recorded 26 an inſtance of the firſt of theſe caſes 
and inſtances are to be found almoſt all over Europe to 
prove the truth of the latter 
To ſhew the abfurdity of the Hereditary Syſtetm ſtill 
more ſtrongly, 1 will now put the following caſe Take 
any fifty men promiſcuouſly, and it wifl be very extraordi 
nary; if out of that number one man ſhould be found, whoſe 
principles and talents taken together, (or ſome miglit Have. 
principles, and others have talents), would render Hirita 
perſon” truly fitted: to MI any very exrratitdina of 
dor 1 | national | 


64) 
national truſt. If then ſuch a fitneſs of character could 
not be expected to be found in more than one perſon out 
of fifty, it would happen but once in a thouſand years to 
the eldeſt ſon of any one family, admitting each, on an 
average, to hold the office twenty years. Mr Adam talks 
of ſomething in the Conſtitution which he calls moft ſacred ; 
but I hope he does not mean hereditary ſucceſſion, a thing 
which appears to me a violation of every order of nature 
and of common ſenſe. 

- When I look into hiſtory, and ſee the multitudes of 
men, otherwiſe virtuous, who have died, and their families 
been ruined, in defence of knaves and fools, and which 
they would not have. done had they reaſoned at all upon 
the ſyſtem ; I do not know a greater good that an indi- 
vidual can render to mankind, than to endeavour to break 

. Having thus ſpoken of the Hereditary Syſtem as a bad 
bann Gebjeft to every poſſible defect; I now come 
to the Repreſentative Syſtem ; and this Mr Adam will find 
ſtated in the ſecond part of ricnuTs OF MAN, not only as 
the beſt, but as the only Theory of Government, under 
which the liberties of a people can be permanently ſecure. 

But it is needleſs. now to talk of mere Theory, fince 
e practice; eſtabliſhed 
upon that Theory, or, in other words, upon the rIGHTs 
or Man, and has been ſo. for almoſt twenty years. Mr 
Pitt, in a ſpeech of his ſome ſhort time ſince, ſaid, (That 
& chere, never dd. and never could exiſt, a government 
| « eſtabliſhed upon thoſe Rights, and that if it began at 

4 noon, it would end at night.” Mr Pitt is not yet arriv- 
ed to the degree of a ſchool- boy in this ſpecies of know- 
ledge: His practice has been confined to the means of 
extorting . revenue, and his boaſt has , been—-bow mich ? 
Whereas the boaſt of the Syſtem of Government that I 
am ſpeaking of, is not how much, but how little. 


* enn purely repreſentative, un- 
mixed 
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mixed with any thing of hereditary nonſenſe, began in 
America. I will now compare the effects of that ſyſtem of 
government, with the ſyſtem of Government rr 


both during, and ſince the cloſe of the war. 


So powerful is the ——— dat — 
bining and conſolidating all the parts of a country together, 
however great the extent; and ſecondly, by admitting of 
none but men properly qualified into the government, or 
diſmiſſing them if they prove to be otherwiſe, that Ame- 
rica was enabled thereby totally to defeat and overthrow 
all the ſchemes and projects of the Hereditaty Government 
of England againſt her. As the eſtabliſhment of the Re- 
volution and Independence of America is a proof of this 
fact, it is needleſs to enlarge upon it. 2 U h- ton 
I now come to the comparative effect of the two-Syſtems 
fince the cloſe of the war, be de Mr Adam to at- 
tend to it. | ö * 
America had a e Ae 
of ſeven years of war, which England had not. England 
ſuſtained only the expence of the war ; whereas America 
ſuſtained; not only the expence; but the deſtruction of pro- 
perty committed by both armies. Not a+ houſe was built 
The farms and plantations along the coaſt of the Country, 
or had rotted within her own harbour. The credit of her 
funds had fallen, upwards: of ninety per cent.; that is, an 
In fine, ſhe was apparently put back an | hundred years 


when the war cloſed ? which was not the caſe with Eng- 


land. 

But ſuch was the event, that the ſame Repreſentative 
Syſtem of Government, though ſince better organized, 
Which enabled her to conquer, enabled her alſo to recover; 


and ſhe now preſents a more flouriſhing condition, and a 


more happy and harmonized ſociety, under that ſyſtem of 


government, than any country in- the world can boaſt un- 
der 


* 11 

before 3 her farms and plantations are in higher improve- 
ment than ever; her commerce is ſpread over the world ; 
hundred to upwards of one hundred and twenty. Mr Pitt, 
and his colleagues, talk of the things that have happened 
er things have . m 
tems of government. 

I next come to ſtate nee bee 
they now ſtand in each of the countries; but it may firſt 
be proper to obſerve, that Government in America is 
PC tj PIs ² 4, ARR 
not made a trade of for the purpoſe of lucre. 

— —— (ex- 
clufive of the expence of collection, of draw-backs, of 
ſeizures and condemnations, of fines and penalties, of fees 
of office, of litigations and informers, which are ſome of 
the blefſed means of enforcing them), is ſeventeen millions. 
Of this fum, about nine millions go for the payment of 
the intereſt of the National debt, and the remainder, being 
about eight millions, is for the current annual expences. 
Thus much for one fide of the caſe. I now come to the 
other. ; ET 944.1 
The expence of all the ſeveral departments of the Gene- 
ral Repreſentative Government of the United States of 
America, extending over a ſpace of country nearly ten 
four-thouſand five hundred and fiſty-eight dollars, which, 
at 4s. 6d. per dollar, n 1 
apportioned:- * 
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++ © RXPENE® or THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. / | 
The Uilice of the Frelkiney, at which the Fre. 3 
e e — "5,625 0 
Vice Preſident re > 2 28 
Chief Juſtice © 10 262 1 4 •49 — 2 
Five Aﬀociate Juſtices e 
Nineteen Judges of Diced | AtorneyGenerl67 18 


ih evinlJggd 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Members of Congreſs at fix dollars (il. Ie, 
day, their Secretaries, Clerks, Chaplains, Meſ- 
** Door-keepers, GM. > e 0 


| TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary, Afliſtant, Comptroller, Auditor, Trea-. 
_ ſurer, Regiſter, and 1 in 
n * © e ac. e © 


eee OF STATE, INCLUDING 0. * 
mern Clerks, ae i. — - 1,406 5 
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COMMISSIONERS FOR PTTLING OLD ACCOUNTS. ( 


The whole Board, Clerks, &c. | | | 2 2,598 rg 


INCIDENTAL AND CONTINGENT EXPENCES. 
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** 
ſettlements, Congreſs is at this time obliged to keep fix 
thouſand. militia in pay, in addition to a regiment of foot, 
and a battalion of artillery, which it always keeps; and 
this increaſes_the expence of the War Department. to 
399,000 dollars, which is 87,795 l. ſterling ; but, when 
Peace. ſhall be concluded with the Indians, the greateſt 
part of this expence will ceaſe, and the total amount of 
the expence of government, including that of the army, 
will not amount to one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which, as has been already ſtated, is but an eightieth part 
of the expences of the Engliſh Government. 6 

I requeſt Mr Adam and Mr Dundas, and all thoſe whd 
are talking of Conſtitutions, and bleſſings, and Kings, and 
Lords, and the Lord knows what, to look at this ſtatement. 
Here is a form and ſyſtem of Government, that is better 
organized and better adminiſtered than any Government 
in the world, and that for leſs than one hundred thouſand 
pounds 'per annum, and yet every Member of Congreſs 
receives, as a compenſation for his time and attendance on 
public buſineſs, one pound ſeven ſhillings per day, which 
is at the rate of nearly five hundred pounds a-year. _ 
This is a Government that has nothing to fear. It 
needs no Proclamations to deter people from writing and 
reading. It needs no political ſaperſtition to ſupport it. 
It was by encouraging diſcuſſion, and rendering the preſs 
free upon all ſubjects of Government, that the principles 
of Government became underſtood. in America, and the 
people are now enjoying the preſent, bleſſings under it. 
You hear of no riots, tumults, and diforders in that coun- 
try ; becauſe there cxiſts no cauſe to produce them. Thoſe 
things are never the effect of freedom, but of. reſtraint, 
oppreſſion, and exceflive taxation. 

In America there is not that claſs of poor and wreiched | 
people that are ſo numerouſly diſperſed all over England, 
and who are to be told by a Proclamation, that they are 
happy; and this is in a great meaſure to be accounted 
“ 
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ſerenee of Governments, and the difference of "Taxes be- 
of that country carn they apply to their awn uſe, and to 


the education of their childern, and do not. pay it away in 


Taxes, as faſt as they earn it, to ſupport Court extrava- 
gance, ind along enormous lift of Placemen and Penſions 
ers 3 and beſides this, they have learned the: manly doce 
trine of reyerencing themſelves, and conſequently of ref 
petting each: other; and they laugh at thoſe imaginary 
beings called Kings and Lords, and all the fraudulent 
trumpery of Courts. L 
When Placemen and Penfioners, or thoſe who expect 
to be ſuch, are laviſh in-praiſe of a Government, it is not 
2 ſign of its being a good one. The penſion-liſt alone in 
England (ſee Sir Ion StncLair's Hiſtory of the Revenue, 
page Gth of the Appendix) is One Hundred and Seven 
Thouſand Four Hundred and Four Pounds, which is more 
to. And I am now more convinced than before,” that 
the offer that was to made me of a Thoofand Pounds, for 
the copy-right of the Second Part of Rights of Man, toges 
to have effected, by a quick ſuppreſſion, what is now ata 
tempted to be done by a proſecution. The connection 
which the perſon who made that offer has with the King's 
Printing Office may foil art of the means of inquiring 
into this affair, when the Miniſtry ſhall pleaſe to bring 
their Proſecution to iſſue. But to return to my ſubjeft— 
I have faid, in the Second Part of Right# an, and 
I repeat it here, that tlie ſervice of any man, whether cal 
led King, Prefident, Senator, Legiſlator, or any thing elſe, 
cannot be worth more to any country, in the regular rou- 
We haye à better man in America, and more of a Gentles 
man than any King I ever knew of, who does not occaſion 
even half that expence ; for, though the ſalary is fixed at 
5625 1. he does not accept it, and. it is only the incidental 
expences that are paid out of it. The name by which a 
7 B man 
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yan is called r It is worth 
without theſe, Kings, and Lords, and Prefdens, are but 
Jingling names. 

But, without troubling myſelf about Þ Conſtitutions of 
Fr 
Man, that an alliance may be formed between England, 
France, and America, and that the expences of Govern- 
r to one ver 
ä — 0 Holle 


2 a eee | C. 500,000 
: 5 Army, | - _ - 500, 000 
Navy, IO = = © $00,000 

L 1,500,000 


A n menen ese n 
pences of Government are in America; and it is alſo 
amounted to about an hundred years ago. 80 much has 
the weight and oppreſſion of "Taxes increafed ſince the 
Revolution, and eſpecially ſince the year 1714. 
Jo ſhow that the ſum of 500,000 l. is ſufficient to de- 
Gay all thi chil expences of Govertimimp — 
work annexed the following 1 
the ſame extent as England. 
In the firſt place, Aer endet en 
clected, are ſufficient for all the purpoſes: 1 
tion can apply, and preferable to a larger number. | 
I den an allowance, at the rate of five hundered pounds 


per ann. be made for every Repreſentative, deducting for 
non-attendance'the expente, if the whole number attended 


fix months each year, would be [. 75000 
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— the following number * the ſa- 

Three Offices, at 10, oool. cath '=- _ 20,000 

Ten ditto; at 5, oool. each, o, ooo 
- Twenty ditto, at 2, oool. each, 40,000 
Forty ditto, at 1;000l. each, - 40,000 

Two hundred ditto, at zool. each, - 100,000 
Three hundred ditto, at 20ol. each, 60,000 

Five hundred ditto, at col. each, 50,000 


Seven hundred ditto, at 7z5l. each, 52, 500 


144 
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I a Nation choſe, it might deduct rpm fon 
all the offices, and make one of twenty thouſand pounds 


per annum, and ſtile the perſon who ſhould fill it, King, 


or Majeſty, or Madjeſty, or give him any other title. RC: 
Taking, however, this ſum of one million and an half, 
as an abundant ſupply for all the expences of Government 
under any form whatever, there will remain a ſurplus of 
nearly fix millions and a half out of the preſent Taxes, af. 
ter paying the intereſt of the national debt; and I have 
ſhown in the Second Part of Rights of Man, what appears 
to me the beſt mode of applying the ſurplus money; for I 
r RARE 
ems of Government. 
F 
Aae een and ſhown that the firſt effectual ſtep 
would be to aboliſh the poor- rates entirely, (which would 
be a ſaving of two millions tu the houſe-keepers), and to 


remit four millions out of the ſurplus taxes to the poor, to 


de paid to them in money in proportion to the number of 
children in each family, and the number of aged perſona. 
I have eſtimated the number of perſons of both ſexes in 
of fifty years of age and upwards at 420,000, and 
— — 
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to be upwards of fifty years of age and under ſixty, and 
the other to be fixty years and upwards ; and to allow fix 
pounds per annum to the former claſs, and ten pounds per 
annum to the latter. The expence of which will be, 
Seventy. thouſand perſons at 61. per ann. 420, 
ES eee 10l. — 22 


3 
There will then remain of the four millions 2, 880, oool. 
I have ſtated two different methods of appropriating this 
money. The one is to pay it in proportion to the number 
of children in each family, at the rate of three or four 
pounds per ann. for each child; the other is, to appor · 
tion it according to the expence of living in different coun- 
ties 3 but in either of theſe caſes it would, together with 
the allowance to be made to the aged, completely take off 
taxes from one-third of all the families in England, beſides 
relieving all the other families from the burden of poor. rates. 
The whole number of families in England, lotting five 
ſouls ty each family, is one million four hundred thouſand, 
of which I take one third, viz. 466,666 to be poor families, 
pays at leaſt four guineas a-year z and that the other thirteen 
millions are paid by the other two thirds. The plan, there- 
Fore, as ſtated in the work, is, rſt, to remit or repay, as 
is already ſtated, this ſum of four millions to the poor, be- 

cauſe it is impoſſible to ſeparate. thera from the others in 
the preſent mode of collecting taxes on articles of conſump- 
and window-light tax, and to change the commutation-tax 
into a progreſſive tax on large eſtates, the particulars of 
all which are ſet forth in the work, and to which I deſire 
Mr Adam to refer for - particulars. I ſhall here content 
myſelf with faying, that to à town of the population of 
Mancheſter, it will make 2 difference in its favour, compar- 
ed with the preſent ſtate of things, of upwards of fifty 
thouſand pounds annually, and fo in proportion to all other 
v4, | places 
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- & children, and perſons of ſeventy and eighty years of age 
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places throughout the nation. This certainly is ef more 
conſequence than that the ſame ſums ſhould be collected, 
to be afterwards ſpent by riotous and profligate courtiers, 
A W Govoptig {1 


Mall. 
1 vill eeukate this pere aß my leer 'with 2 
from the ſecond part of Rights of Man, which Mr Dun- 


das (a man rolling in luxury at the expence of the nation) 
has branded with the epithet of «© wicked.” _ 

| & By the operation of this plan, the poor-laws, thoſe in- 
« ſtruments of civil torture, will be ſuperſeded, and the 
« waſteful expence of litigation prevented. The hearts of | 
« the humane will not be ſhocked by ragged and hungry 


& begging for bread. The dying poor will not be dragged 
« from place to place, to breathe their laſt, as a; repriſal 
of -pariſh upon pariſh.. Widows will have a maintenance 
for their children, and not be carted away, on the death 
«- of their huſbands, like culprits and criminals; and chil- 
« dren will no longer be conſidered as increaſing the diſ- 
« treſſes of their parents. The haunts of the wretched 
& will be known, becauſe it will be to their advantage; 
tc and the number of petty crimes, the offspring of pov- 
« erty and diſtreſs, will be leſſened. 'The poor, as well as 
&© the rich, will then be intereſted in the ſupport of Go- 
« vernment ; and the cauſe and apprehenſion of riots and 
© tymults will ceaſe.—-Ye who fit in caſe, and ſolace your- 
CECT 

« ſia, as well as in England, and who ſay to yourſek es, are 
„be not wwell off ? have ye thought of theſe things? When 
ye do, ye will ceaſe to ſpeak and feel for yourſelves 
>” Rp UAE Bron, Part II. page 136. 

After this remiſſion of four millions be made, and. the 
Poor Rates and Houſe and Window. light Tax be aboliſh- 
ed, ind the Commutation Tax changed, there will ſtill re- 
main nearly one million and an half of ſurplus Taxes ; and 
as, by an alliance between England, France, and America, 
armies and navies will, in a great meaſure, be rendered un- 
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neceſſary, and as men who have either been brought up in, 


or long habited to, thoſe lines of life, are ſtill citizens of a 
nation in common with the reſt, and have a right to par- 
ticipate in all plans of National benefit, it is ſtated in 
that work (RIGHTS OF MAN, Part II.) to apply annually 
„ nga, in the 
following manner: | | 
To fifteen thouſand diſbanded ſoldiers, . per 

week each (claim of deduction) during life 117, ooo 
Additional pay to the remaining ſoldiers per ann. 19,500 
Waben ene nee e dier fue * 


the ſum of - -» 117, 000 
To fn thouſand difbanded fairs 3 pen. 2252.8 
during life 117,000 


Ae eee eee — 19, 500 


To the officers of the diſbanded part of the Na- 
vy, during life, — - 117, 00 


* — 


I. 5, ooo 


The limits to which it is proper to confine this Letter, 


will not admit of my entering into further particulars. I 


addreſs it to Mr Dundas, becauſe he took the lead in the 


debate, and he wiſhes, I ſuppoſe, to appear conſpicuous ; 


but the purport of it is to juſtify myſelf from the charge 
which Mr Adam has made. 


This Gentleman, is has been obſerved in the beginning 


of this Letter, conſiders the writings of Harrington, More, 
and Hume, as juſtifiable and legal Publications, becauſe they 


reaſoned by compariſon, though in ſo doing they ſhow- 
ed plans and ſyſtems of government, not only different 
from, but preferable to, that of England ; and he accu- 


ſes me of endeavouring to confuſe, inſtead of producing 
a ſyſtem in the room of that which I have reaſoned againſt ; 

whereas, the fact is, that I have not only reaſoned by com- 

pariſon of the Repreſentative ſyſtem againſt the 

*  Tyſtem, but I have gone further; for I have produced an 

I PER IN WEED 
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joyed, much fewer Taxes required, and much higher credit 
is eſtabliſhed, than under the ſyſtem of government in Eng- 
land. The funds in England have riſen, ſince the war on- 
ly, from 541. to 97l. and they have been down, ſince the 
Proclamation, to 871. whereas the Funds ia America roſe 
in the mean time from 10l. to 1201. 

His charge againſt me of & deſtroying every principle of 
ſubordination,” is equally as groundleſs, which even a fin- 
gle paragraph from the work will prove, and which I ſhall 
here quote : 

« Formerly, when diviſions aroſe reſpecling Govern- 
« ments, recourſe was had to the ſword, and a civil war en- 
« ſued. That ſavage cuſtom is exploded by the new ſyſtem, 
« and recourſe is had to a National Convention. Diſcuſſion, 
« and the general will, arbitrates the queſtion, and to this 
cc private opinion yields with a good grace, and order is pre- 
ſerved uninterrupted. — or Max, Part II. p. 
173. 

That two different charges ſhould be brought at the ſame 
time, the one by a Member of the Legiſlator, for nt doing 
a certain thing, and the other by the Attorney-General 
for doing it, is a ſtrange jumble of contradictions. I have 
now juſtified myſelf, or the work rather, againſt the firſt, 
by ſtating the caſe in this letter; and the juſtification of the 
other will be undertaken in its proper place. But in any 
caſe the work will go on. 


I ſhall now conclude this Letter, with ſaying, that the on- 
ly objection I found againſt the plan and principles contain- 
ed in the Second Part of x1GaTs or MAN, when I had writ- 
ten the book, was that they would beneficially intereſt at 
leaſt ninety-nine perſons out of every hundred throughout 
the nation, and therefore would not leave ſufficient room for 
men to act from the direct diſintereſted principle of hon- 
our ; but the perſecution now commenced has fortunately 

| of 
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of that work now fx the mode impulſe of . 
added to that of National intereſt. | 


I am, Mr Dundas, | 
Not your obedient humble ſervant, 
But the contrary, 
_ THOMAS PAINE. 
+ 5 | 


TO 
ONSLOW CRANLEY, 


CHAIRMAN 
WHO SHALL PRESIDE AT THE MEETING TO BE HELD AT - 
EPSOM, JUNE 18. 


* Y 


N London, June 17. 1792. 
SIR, | 

Ia ſeen in the public newſpapers the follow- 
ing adyertiſement, to wit— 


« To the Nobility, Gentlemen, Clergy, Freeholders, 
and other inhabitants of the County of Surrey, - 

« At the requiſition and defire of ſeveral of the free- 
e holders of the county, I am, in the abſence of the ſhe- 
« riff, to deſire the favour of your attendance, at a meet- 
te ing to be held at Epſom, on Monday the 18th inſtant, 
« at 12 o'clock at noon, to conſider of an Humble Ad- 
« dreſs to his MajesTY, to expreſs our grateful approba- 
&« tion of his MajesTY's paternal and well- timed attention 
« to the public welfare, in his late moſt gracious Procla- 
c mation againſt the enemies of our happy Conſtitution: | 

| (Signed) ONSLOW CRANLEY.” 


equally as obſcure as the Proclamation to whieb>it refers, 
| A | 


has nevertheleſs ſome meaning, and is intended to effect 


worthy of it from the want of principle, or unſitted for it 
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ſome purpoſe z and, as a proſecution (whether wiſely or un- 
wiſely, juſtly or unjuſtly) is already commenced againſt a 
work intituled RIGHTS OF MAN, of which I have the ho- 
nour and happineſs to be the author; I feel it neceſſary to 


addreſs this letter to you, and to requeſt that it may be 


read publicly to the gentlemen who ſhall meet at Epſom 
in conſequence of the advertiſement. 

The work now under proſecution is, I conceive, the 
ſame work which is intended to be ſuppreſſed by the a- 
foreſaid Proclamation. —Admitting this to be the caſe, the 
gentlemen of the county of Surrey are called upon by 
ſomebody to condemn a work, and they are at the ſame 
time forbidden by the Proclamation to know what that 
work is; and they are further called upon to give their 
aid and affiſtance to prevent other people from knowing 
it alſo.—It is therefore neceſſary that the author, for his 
own juſtification, as well as to prevent the gentlemen who 
ſhall meet from being impoſed upon by miſrepreſentation, 
ſhould give ſome outlines of the principles and plans which 
that work contains. 

The work, Sir, in queſtion conialld. firſt, an inveſti- 
gation of general principles of government. 

It alſo diſtinguiſhes. government into two claſſes or ſyſ- 

tems, the one the hereditary fyſtem—the other the repre- 
e two ſyſtems with 
each other. 
It ſhews, that what is called th government 
cannot exiſt as a matter of right, becauſe hereditary go- 
vernment always means 2 government yet to come; and 
the caſe always is, that "thoſe who are to live afterwards 
have always the ſame right/to eſtabliſh a government for 
themſelves as the people who had lived before them. 

It alſo ſhews the defect to which hereditary government 
is unavoidably ſubject : That it muſt, from the nature of 
it, throw government into the hands of men totally un- 
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62 
from want of capacity. James II. and many others, are 
recorded in the Engliſh hiſtory; as proofs of the former 
of thoſe caſes, and inſtances are to be found almoſt over 
Europe to prove the truth of the latter. 

It then ſhews that the repreſentative ſyſtem is the only 
true ſyſtem of government; that it is alſe the only ſyſtem 
under which the liberties of any people can be permanent- 
ly ſecure; and further, that it is the only one that can 
continue the fame equal probability at all times of admit- 
ting of none but men properly qualified, both by prin- 


The work ſhews alſo, by plans and calculations not hi- 
therto denied nor controvorted, not even by the proſecu- 
tion that is commenced, that the taxes now exiſting may 
be reduced at leaſt fix millions, that taxes may be entirely 
taken off from the poor, who are computed at one third 
of the nation; and that taxes on the other two thirds may 
be conſiderably reduced that the aged poor may be com- 
fortably provided for, and the children of poor families 
properly educated—that fifteen thouſand ſoldiers, and the 
ſame number of ſailors, may be diſbanded and allowed 
three ſhillings per week during life out of the ſurplus 
taxes; and alſo, that a proportionate allowance may be 
made to the officers, and the pay of the remaining ſoldiers 
and ſailors be increaſed ; and that it is better to apply the 
ſurplus taxes to thoſe purpoſes, than to conſume them up- 
on lazy and profligate placemen and penſioners ; and that 
the revenue, faid to be twenty thouſand pounds per an- 
num, raiſed by a tax upon coals, and given to the Duke 
of Richmond, is a groſs impoſition upon all the people of 
London, and ought to be inſtantly aboliſhed. 

This, Sir, is a conciſe abſtract of the principles and 
plans contained in the work that is now proſecuted, and 
for the ſuppreflion of which the Proclamation appears to 
be intended; but, as it is impoſſible that I can, in the 
compaſp of a letter, bring into view all the matters con- 


— 
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tained in the work, and as it is proper that the gentlemeti 
_ merits or demerits of it are, before they come to any re- 
ſolutions either directiy or indirectly relating thereto, I re; 
queſt the honour of. preſenting them with one hundred 
copies of the ſecond part of the Rights of Man, and alſo 
one thouſand copies of my letter to Mr. Dundas, which I 
have directed to be ſent to Epſom for that purpoſe ; and I 
beg the favour of the chairman to take the trouble of pre- 
ſenting them to the gentlemen who ſhall meet on that oc- 


caſion, with my fincere wiſhes for their happineſs, and for 


that of the nation in general. | 

Having now cloſed thus much of the ſubject of my let- 
ter, I next come to ſpeak of what has relation to me per- 
ſonally. I am well aware of the delicacy that attends it; 
but the purpoſe of calling the meeting appears to me ſo 
inconſiſtent with that juſtice that is always due between 
man and man, that it is proper I ſhould (as well on ac- 
count of the gentlemen who may meet, as on my own ac- 
count), explain myſelf fully and candidly thereon. 

I have already informed the gentlemen, that a proſecu- 
cution is commenced againſt a work of which I have the 
honour and happineſs to be the author; and I have good 
reaſons for believing that the Proclamation which the 
gentlemen are called to confider, and to preſent an ad- 
dreſs upon, is purpoſely calculated to give an impreſſion 
to the jury before whom that matter is to come. In ſhort, 
that it is dictating a verdi&t by proclamation ; and I con- 
ſider the inſtigators of the meeting to be held at Epſom, 
as aiding and abetting the ſame improper, and, in my opi- 
nion, illegal purpoſe, and that in a manner very artfully 
contrived, as I ſhall now ſhew. 

Had a meeting been called of the frecholders of the 
county of Middleſex, the gentlemen who had compoſed 
that meeting would have rendered themſelves objeCtion- 
able as perſons to4erve on a jury before whom the judicial 
caſe was afterwards to come. But by calling a meeting out 
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of the county of Middleſex, that matter-is artfully avoided, 
and the gentlemen of Surry are ſummoned, as if it were 
intended thereby to give a tone to the ſort of verdict | 
which the inſtigators of the meeting no doubt wiſh ſhould | 
be brought in, and to give countenance" to the jury in fo 
doing. | | 


*» 4 
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I am, Sir, 


With much reſpect to the 
EEE 


Their and your obedient humble Servant, 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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TO 


QONSLOW CRANLEY, 


COMMONLY CALLED * 
LORD ONSLOW, 


* ” 


Londen, 21.1 
SIR, | June 792- 
Winx I wrote you the letter which Mr Hons 
Tooxx did me the favour to preſent to you, as Chairman 
of the Meeting held at Epſom, Monday, June 18th, it was 
not with much expectation that you would do me the juſ- 


tice of permitting, or recommending it to be publicly 


read. I am well aware that the fignature of Thouas 
Paixe has ſomething in it dreadful to finecure placemen 
and penſioners ; and when you, on ſeeing the letter open- 
ed, informed the meeting that it was ſigned THOMAS 
PaixE, and added, in a note of exclamation, © the com- 
mon enemy of us all,” you ſpoke one of the greateſt truths 
you ever uttered, if you confine the expreſſion to men of 
the ſame deſcription with yourſelf; men living in indo+ 

lence and luxury, on the ſpoil and labours of the public. 
The letter has ſince appeared in the Axcus, and pro- 
bably in other papers. It will juſtify itſelf ; but if any 
thing on that account hath been wanting, your own con- 
duct at the meeting would have ſupplied the omiſſion. 
; | You 
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| almoſt a year and a half, could beſtow, both upon the work 


_ 

1 
You there ſufficiently proved that I was not miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing that the meeting was called to give an interdict 
aid to the proſecution commenced againſt a work, the re- 
putation of which will long out-live the memory of the 
penſioner I am writing to. | 

When mectings, Sir, are called by the partizans of the 
court, to preclude the nation the right of inveſtigating 
ſyſtems and principles of government, and of expoſing 
errors and defects, under the pretence of proſecuting any 
individual—it furniſhes an additional motive for maintain- 
ing ſacred that violated right. 

The prindyles and Srgninents colitaitad Jn the work in ' 
queſtion, RIGHTS OF MAN, have ſtood, and they now 
ſtand, and I believe, ever will ſtand, unrefuted. They are 
ſtated in a fair and open manner to the world, and they 
have already received the public approbation of . a greater 
number of men, of the beſt of characters, of every deno- 
_ mination of religion, and of every rank in life, (placemen 
and penſioners excepted), than all the juries that ſhall meet 
in England, for ten years to come, will amount to; and I 
have moreover good reaſons for believing that the ap- 
provers of that work, as well private as public, are already 
ee oo oe i 8 
the nation. 

Not leſs than forty cabin intended. as A 
thereto, have appeared, and as ſuddenly difappeared : 
Scarcely are the titles of any of them remembered, not- 
withſtanding their endeavours have been aided by all the 
daily abuſe which the court and miniſterial newſpapers, for 


and the author; and now that every attempt to refute, and 
every abuſe has failed, the invention of calling the work a 
libel has been hit upon, and the diſcomfited party has pu- 
b "72096 eee a jury, and ob- 
ſcure addreſſes. 

| bs I weil now (at a leag letter from wie will not be- 


agreeable to you, I will relieve your uneaſineſs, by making 


(8) 
it as ſhort as I conveniently can; and will conclude it 
with taking up the ſubject at that part where Mr Horne 
| Tooxt was interrupted from going on when at the 
meeting. | | 

That gentleman was ftating, that the ſituation you ſtvod 
in renders it improper for you to appear actively in a ſcene 
in which your private intereſt was too viſible : That you 
were a bedchamber lord at a thouſand a-year, and a pen- 
fioner at three thouſand pounds a-year more—and here he 
was ſtopped by the little, but noiſy circle you had collect- 
ed round. Permit me then, Sir, to add an explana- 
tion to his words, for the benefit of your neighbours, and 
with which, and a few obſervations, I ſhall cloſe my 
letter. 

When it was reported inthe; uni newſpapers, ſome 
ſhort time ſince, that the Empreſs of Ruſſia had given to 
one of her minions a large track of country, and ſeveral 
thouſands of peaſants as, property, it very juſtly provoked 
indignation and abhorence in thoſe who heard it. But, if 
we compare the mode practiſed in England, with that 
which appears to us ſo abhorrent in Rufſia, it will be 
found -20 amount to very near the fame thing >—For ex- 
ample— 

As the whole of the revenue in Eagland is drawn by taxes 
from the pockets of the people, thoſe things called gifts 
and grants, (of which kind are all penſions and ſinecure 
places), are paid out of that ſtock. The difference, therc- 
fore, between the two modes is, that in England the mo- 
ney is collected by the government, and then given to the 
penſioner, and in Ruſſia he is left to collect it for himſelf. 
The ſmalleſt ſum which the pooreſt family, in a county ſo 
near London as Surry, can be ſuppoſed to pay annually of 
taxes, is not leſs than five pounds; and as your ſinecure of 
one thouſand, and penſion of three thouſand per annum, 
are made up of taxes paid by eight hundred ſuch poor fa- 
milies, it comes to the fame thing as if the eight hundred 
families had been given to you, as in Ruſſia, and you had 
| collect :d 


| 8 
collected the money on your account. Were you to ſay 
that you are not quartered particularly on the people of 
Surrey, but on the nation at large; the objection would a- 
mount to nothing; for as there are more penſioners than 
counties, FF 
that in which he lives. 

What honour or happineſs you can derive from being 
the PRINCIPAL PAUPER of the neighbourhood, and occa- 
ſioning a greater expence than the poor, the aged, and the 
infirm, for ten miles round you, I leave you to enjoy. At 
the ſame time I can ſee that it is no wonder you ſhould 
be ſtrenuous in ſupprefling a book which ſtrikes at the 
root of thoſe abuſes. No wonder that you ſhould be 
_ againſt reforms, —againſt the freedom of the preſs, and 
the right of inveſtigation. To you, and to others of your 
deſcription, theſe are dreadſul things; but you ſhould alſo 
conſider, that the motives. which prompt you to a, 
ought, by reflection, to compel you to be ent. 

Having now returned your compliment, and ſufficiently 
tired your patience, I take my leave of you, with men- 
tioning, that if you had not prevented my former letter 
from being read at the meeting, you would riot have had 
the trouble of reading this; and alſo with requeſting, 
that the next time you call me 4 a common enemy,” you 
would add, © of us finecure placemen and penſioners.” | 


I am, Sir, 
De. De. ec, 


5 |, _ © THOMAS PAINE. © 
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